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I po not mean by natural piety exactly what Wordsworth 
meant by it—the reverent joy in nature, by which he wished 
that his days might be bound to each other—though there is 
enough connection with his interpretation to justify me in 
using his phrase. The natural piety I am going to speak of 
is that of the scientific investigator, by which he accepts with 
loyalty the mysteries which he cannot explain in nature and 
has no right to try to explain. I may describe it as the habit 
of knowing when to stop in asking questions of nature. The 
limits to the right of asking questions are drawn differently 
for different purposes. They are not the same in science as 
in ordinary intercourse between men in conversation. I 
may recall an incident in the life of Dr Johnson. I was 
once present, says Boswell, when a gentleman (perhaps it was 
Boswell himself) asked so many (questions), as “‘ What did 
you do, sir?” ‘* What did you say, sir?” that at last he 
grew enraged, and said, “I will not be put to the question. 
Don’t you consider, sir, that these are not the manners of a 
gentleman ? I will not be baited with what and why. What 
isthis ? What is that? Why is a cow’s tail long? Why is 
a fox’s tail bushy ?”’ Boswell adds that the gentleman, who 
was a good deal out of countenance, said, “‘ Why, sir, you are 
so good, that I venture to trouble you.” JoHNson.—“ Sir, 
my being so good is no reason why you should be so ill.””. The 
questions which Johnson regarded as typically offensive in 
conversation about the cow’s and the fox’s tail might quite 
legitimately be asked in science, and I fancy answered by a 
naturalist without any particular difficulty. There is a 
mental disease known as the questioning or metaphysical 
1 Sir Samuel Hall Oration (University of Manchester), March 1922. 
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mania, which cannot accept anything, even the most trivial, 
without demanding explanation. Why doI stand here where 
Istand? Why is a glass a glass, a chair a chair? How is it 
that men are only of the size they are? Why not as big as 
houses ? ete. (I quote from William James). Now the very 
life of knowledge depends on asking questions. Is it not called 
inquiry ? And its limits are not drawn by considerations of 
politeness or by shrinking from insanity. But it does recog- 
nise that, however far it may push its explanations, the world 
presents characters which must be accepted reverently as 
beyond explanation, though they do not pass understanding. 
And I call this habit of acceptance of nature by the name of 
natural piety, because simple-minded religion is accustomed 
to speak of events for which it can find no reason as the will 
of God. 

I will illustrate my meaning from human matters, before 
passing on to the proper subject of nature. Familiar with 
the style of Shakespeare, we might with sufficient knowledge 
of his antecedents, his physiological inheritance, the influences 
upon him of the company in which he lived, the common 
speech of the time, and its literature, persuade ourselves that 
we can understand how he came to write as he did. But the 
distinctive flavour of it we could not with any amount of 
knowledge predict, as possibly we might predict with a style 
such as that of R. L. Stevenson, which carries with it the 
traces of its origin; we can but acknowledge it as a new 
creation and confine ourselves to inquiring into its conditions. 
The same thing may perhaps be said of the style of Plato, or 
of Pascal. The French Revolution introduced into political 
and social life a conception which, however hard to define, 
was new and gave a new direction to the political thought of 
Europe, inspiring even those who in the end overthrew the 
revolutionary régime. That a change was about to occur 
could have been foreseen by those who considered the evils 
of the aristocratic polity of France and the direction of the 
thinking of political writers. But that the change would be 
the new idea of democracy could not have been foretold. A 
new feeling had arisen in men’s minds of the claims of the 
common man. Even at the present moment, when the san- 
guine hopes which were entertained of a regenerated world 
which was to arise from the war seem to be swept away by 
the recrudescence of evil passions of domination, or terror, or 
selfishness, it can hardly be doubted that the world has 
suffered a political change, which we are too near the event 
to describe, which owes something to the ideals of the con- 
quered as well as of the conquerors, a new flavour of political 
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life, of which we can understand the conditions but can only 
feel the presence. We can tell how it has come about, but 
we do not explain why it should be what it is, and we hardly 
as yet realise what it is. Compare the teaching of Jesus with 
what we know of the Judaism of the first century of our era. 
If our authorities are to be trusted the difference appears to 
be far smaller than accounts for the immense consequences 
of the new teaching. That there was novelty, a new con- 
ception introduced into morality and the relations between 
man and God, it would be impossible to deny, and it provided 
the material when the organisation of Christianity by Paul 
came about. A religion had come into existence, not put 
forward by its founder as more than a reform of Judaism, 
and yet possessing a flavour of its own which was the mark 
of its originality. What may seem a mere difference of 
emphasis, a brighter flame of passion (I believe I am taking 
these phrases from Mr Montefiore)—all these things, for which 
the historian can note the antecedents, were fused and welded 
into a new and distinctive idea. All great historical trans- 
formations might be used to supply further examples—the 
marvel which was born when men of Dorian birth adopted 
the civilisation and the arts of Egypt and Pheenicia; the 
limited idea of constitutional liberty for which the Great 
Rebellion in our own country was fought ; the Reformation 
itself ; and a hundred such great changes, of which once more 
we can understand with sufficient knowledge how they came 
to be, but not how they should have taken the particular 
colouring or flavour which actually they possessed. 

In these critical changes, further, there is a constant 
feature. The new creation inherits the ancient ways out of 
which it grows, but it simplifies the old complexity. There 
was a chaos of conflicting forces ; men’s minds were groping 
confusedly in a tangle of divergent and _intercrossing 
interests; there was a vast unrest; the old habits were 
lingering on though they had lost their convincingness and 
bred dissatisfaction ; experiment after experiment upon the 
traditional lines had failed; yet the newer thoughts that 
were abroad had reached as yet no more than the condition 
of subterranean and indistinct rebellion. Suddenly, at the 
bidding of some great single mind, or oftener perhaps some 
conspiration of many minds, stirred to their depths with 
obscure foreboding of the future birth of time, and finely if 
still vaguely touched to the fine issues, a light has arisen ; the 
discordant elements fall into their places, and the complexity 
gives way to simplicity. The synthesis is no mere reconcilia- 
tion; it is creative. So the historians have traced for us the 
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birth of democratic freedom out of the turmoil of the 
eighteenth century, when once its complacence had broken 
down ; or the preparation of the world to receive the Gentile 
gospel, when the dull universalising régime of the Roman 
Empire was fired with the deeper thinking of the Palestinian 
prophet. So, too, we may feel to-day that our minds are 
moving this way and that in a sheer confusion of old with 
new ; the complexity and disorganisation of the world is more 
patent than its unification; and yet we doubt not, or at 
least we hope, that we have not passed through the ordeal in 
vain, and that some time and somehow the tangled skein of 
our present condition will be unravelled, and our conflicting 
ways may be found convergent towards a simpler and clearer 
ideal of national and international life. Hence it is, because 
the creative simplicity is conditioned by so immense a con- 
fusion and welter of interests, that it is sometimes more 
plainly revealed away from the place of its more immediate 
origin ; that the smaller peoples may exhibit more definitely 
the principle for which larger and better organised nations 
have striven. 

Nor is it only in political and industrial affairs that the 
creative simplicity emerges from the chaos of complexity. 
The same feature is even more palpable in science and all 
pursuit of knowledge. Simple and illuminating discoveries 
presuppose an immense labour, conducted upon older lines, 
of material which remains, till the new creation, inco-ordinated 
and blind. The new thought or theory reduces the old 
material to order, while it emancipates us from its confusion. 
The physical science of to-day uses a language singularly 
unlike that of the nineteenth century, which it half seems to 
forget ; considered more closely, it is at once the continuance 
of that work and the discovery of a new and simpler world. 
Other sciences may not have reached this fulfilment so soon. 
In history I am told the vast accumulation of detailed investi- 
gations awaits as yet the constructive thought which is to 
give it coherence and simplicity. Philosophy exhibits at the 
moment all the signs of approaching creation, but is for the 
time a chaos of discordant doctrines, all of them containing 
their measure of truth, testifying the awakening of philosophy 
from its complacent dream, but none as yet completely bind- 
ing experience into its desired unity. The extreme forms of 
idealism and realism, the traditional idealism and the anta- 
gonist ideas inspired by the revolt against intellect taken 
alone, or rather by the passion for seeing in the world the 
fulfilment of man’s practical or esthetic or religious ends ; 
Bradley and Bergson, Croce and William James with his later 
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followers, James Ward and Bertrand Russell; the ‘“ dis- 
covery ”’ of Time and the invasion of our ideas by the march 
of relativity, with its meaning and issues as yet half under- 
stood and certainly undecided; the breaking down of the 
older literary conception of philosophy and its return to its 
ancient unity and kinship with science, physical and bio- 
logical ; here is a picture of a world distraught by its own 
complex and abundant vitality. Yet the philosophic believer 
in philosophy never doubts the imminent birth of a more 
satisfying thought for which these labours have supplied the 
favouring marriage of unlikes feeling out towards their 
blending, and which once attained will set the mind free, as 
the older idealism has done for a century, to explore with a 
new guiding thread the vast provinces of special philosophical 
inquiry. 

Tthese features which have been traced in human affairs ; 
new creations which lend an unexplained and strange flavour 
to existing institutions and remodel them; external habits 
and ways of life retained but their inward meaning trans- 
formed ; immense complexities of elements, hitherto chaotic, 
now gathering themselves together and as it were flowering 
into some undreamed simplicity ; these features are found 
in the nature of which man is but the latest stage. Nature is 
“stratified,” and if we apply to it our customary conceptions 
of growth and development, we can regard it as a geological 
formation with a history. But the comparison is still in- 
adequate ; for new geological strata are but fresh deposits 
laid down upon the subjacent ones, not drawing from them 
their new life. Nature is rather a history of organic growth 
of species, in which the new type of organism is the outgrowth 
of the older type, and continues the earlier life into a form at 
once more complex and more highly simplified. As there is 
in the animal-world or the plant-world a hierarchy of forms, 
so in nature there is a hierarchy of qualities which are 
characteristics of various levels of development. There are, 
if I may borrow a metaphor used by Mr Sellars of Michigan 
in his recent book,! “ critical points’ in the unfolding of 
Nature when she gathers up her old resources for a new 
experiment and breeds a new quality of existence. The 
earliest of these qualities of being which is familiar to us is 
that of physical matter, whatever we are to suppose it is that 
materiality consists in. Other well-marked levels are those 
of chemical structure and behaviour, and life, which is the 
quality of things which behave physiologically. 

I am not concerned to offer a complete enumeration of: 

1 Evolutionary Naturalism, R. W. Sellars, Open Court, Chicago, 1922. 
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these levels of existence with their distinguishing qualities. 
The three qualities mentioned are but a selection. Every 
attempt at completeness raises questions of difficulty. 
Certain, however, it is now that mere physical materiality is 
a highly developed stage, late in the history of the world : 
that there are forms of submaterial being, and the line 
between the submaterial and the material is not for me to 
draw. Neither is it for me to say whether electrons are the 
lowest existences in the scale. Again, beyond life, some have 
maintained that mind is itself a new quality which arises out 
of life, while others treat consciousness merely as a function 
of all life, and for them consciousness and life are one, and 
accordingly all the knowing on which we pride ourselves so 
much is in the end only a special form of vital behaviour. 
There is another debatable question. To me, colours and 
sounds and tastes and all the sensible characters of material 
things appear to be resident in things themselves; and 
coloured existence to be a critical point in nature. When a 
physical body is such that the light which it sends out to our 
eyes has a determinate wave-length, that body is red. To 
others, and they are the majority, the colour depends upon 
the possession by the percipient of eyes. These questions I 
need not raise in this place because they take us away from 
the central theme into historic problems which have occupied 
physics and philosophy from the days of Galileo and before. 
There is still another matter I leave open. Life is without 
doubt such a critical point in nature. Are the various 
gradations of life, first of all the difference of plants and 
animals as a whole, and next the marked differences of kinds 
among animals and plants themselves, to be regarded like- 
wise ? The differences which part a humble amceba or 
hydra from the monkey, or even from the lizard or crab, are 
vast. Are they critical differences? All I need answer is 
that if they are not, at least the outgrowth of the higher from 
the lower forms of life helps us mightily to understand the 
outgrowth at the critical point of the higher level of quality 
from the lower. Further, if it is right to treat colours as real 
qualities, not dependent for existence on the physiological 
organs ; which are but instruments in that case for appre- 
hending, not for creating them; if this is so, the different 
kinds of colours—red, green, and the rest—are comparable 
to the species of animals or plants, and if they do not mark 
a change of level they mark differences upon that level. All 
these matters of debate I leave aside, in order to insist on the 
vital feature of Nature that she does exhibit critical changes 
of quality, which mark new syntheses, that we can but note. 
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We may and must observe with care out of what previous 
conditions these new creations arise. We cannot tell why 
they should assume these qualities. We can but accept them 
as we find them, and this acceptance is natural piety. 

These bodies with new qualities, these “‘ creative syn- 
theses,” which arise at critical points from a lower level of 
existence, are therefore no mere mechanical resultants of 
their lower conditions. If they were they would have merely 
the quality of their antecedents or components, as the 
component pulls upon a body along the sides of a parallelo- 
gram are equivalent to a resultant pull along the diagonal. 
Even the chemical combination of sodium and sulphuric 
acid, though it leads to something new and its process is not 
purely mechanical, does but issue in a new chemical body, 
just as the pairing of two living beings may lead to a new 
variety, but still a variety of living being. They are, there- 
fore, after the usage of the late George Henry Lewes, de- 
scribed as emergents by Mr Lloyd Morgan, with whom I have 
for many years shared this conception of things, which he has 
expounded with a simplicity and lucidity beyond my powers 
in a chapter of his book, Instinct and Experience, and with 
particular force in the address with which he inaugurated 
the independent section of Psychology at the recent meeting 
of the British Association at Edinburgh (1921). 

Without attempting to take in the whole field of nature, 
I will confine myself here to life, considered as an emergent 
from the realm of physico-chemical bodies. A living body 
is, according to this conception, a physico-chemical body of 
a certain degree and kind of complexity, whose actions may 
severally be viewed as physical or chemical, but taken in 
their integration, or entirety (to borrow a word of Lord 
Haldane’s), have the quality of life. Life is therefore re- 
soluble without remainder into physico-chemical processes ; 
but it cannot be treated as merely physico-chemical. Certain 
of its functions may be referred to physical or chemical laws, 
but it is not these separable processes which constitute life. 
Life exists only when we have that particular collocation of 
such physico-chemical actions which we know as living. 
It is the special co-ordination which conditions the appearance 
or creation of the new quality of life. We might therefore 
be disposed to describe the living body indifferently as being 
a physico-chemical body which is also vital, or as being vital 
and also physico-chemical. In reality only the second 
designation is satisfactory. The first would imply that a 
certain grouping of such processes remains no more than 
physical and chemical, that life is not something new but 
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a name for this integration, whereas it is a new quality con- 
ditioned by and equivalent to the particular complexity of 
integration. Given life, we can hope to resolve it into its 
physico-chemical equivalent. We can even hope to repro- 
duce partially or wholly by artificial means the existence of 
life. It is well known, for instance, that certain foams or 
emulsions of oil have exhibited streaming movements like 
those of living protoplasm. But life has been already 
attained, and it is our clue to the invention of the necessary 
machinery. Given merely physical and chemical processes, 
we can only generate life when we have hit upon the requisite 
form of integration. Thus life is also physico-chemical, be- 
cause in its separable activities it is comparable with other 
physico-chemical processes. But it is not merely physico- 
chemical, because merely physico-chemical processes are not 
alive, and they do not give us life until the requisite complexity 
of integration is attained. So.important is it to remember 
that besides elements there is the form of their combination, 
and that the form is as much a reality as the elements and 
gives them their significance; that it is not the patches of 
colour alone which make the picture, but their selection and 
arrangement which make the separate patches contribute 
to the expressiveness of the picture; that a melody is not 
merely the notes by which it is conveyed, but the choice 
and order which the musician has introduced into them ; 
that in the choice and combination of the parts the whole 
receives a meaning which does not belong to the several 
components; and that while a combination of sounds is 
still a sound, and the blending of male and female elements 
in a human being is still human, there is still room at critical 
points for the combination to carry us into a new quality of 
being. Even where there is no such new quality of being, 
the change that is due to form may shadow forth these 
greater and more creative changes; as when, to revert to 
former illustrations, the choice of words generates the in- 
describable flavour of style, or, in music, to quote the often 
quoted words :— 


** Consider it well: each tone in our scale in itself is nought ; 
It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and all is said: 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought 
And, there! ye have heard and seen: consider and bow the head!” 


That attitude is an illustration of what I am calling natural 
piety. 

It is here that we are brought face to face with the long- 
drawn dispute between the so-called mechanistic explanation 
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of life and vitalism. The latest contribution to the controversy 
is to be found in the highly interesting work on “ the mechan- 
ism of life,” 1 by Mr Johnstone, the professor of Oceanography 
at Liverpool. I do not mention his work in order to discuss 
his own explanation of life. He distinguishes the vital and 
the material mechanism in this way. All material mechan- 
isms expend a part of the energy supplied to them not in 
doing work but in the form of heat which is no longer 
available for work; in the technical phrase they increase 
the sum of entropy or unavailable energy, and they represent 
a progression towards the condition of general dissipation of 
available energy. Living machines, on the contrary, delay 
or reverse the accumulation of entropy. It is beyond my 
competence to inquire into the correctness of this view. 
Rather I wish to direct your attention to the point that there 
is upon this doctrine such a “* mechanism ”’ of life; because 
it suggests that the sharp distinction of the mechanical from 
the vital is unfounded, and that life may be a mechanism and 
yet have, as I have said, a new quality (though this view I 
am not attributing to Mr Johnstone himself), and that while 
there is no new entity life, there is a new quality life, with 
which certain combinations of matter may be endowed. 
Vitalism supposed that there was an actual vital force, non- 
fe which interfered with and directed the physical 
ehaviour of the organism, and it has been reintroduced in 
our day by Mr Hans Driesch under the guise of a presiding 
psychoid or entelechy, as he names it, a distinguishable 
principle, not resoluble into chemical or physical action. In 
this controversy a middle position is occupied by Mr J. S. 
Haldane, who has called attention to a number of delicate 
adjustments performed by the organism which cannot be 
accounted for, he thinks, by the separate chemical processes of 
the body. Thus the respiratory actions under the guidance 
of the nervous centre are so delicate that they preserve the 
pressure of carbonic acid in the air in the lungs and therefore 
in the blood-vessels, and restore it to the normal when the 
amount of it has been disturbed even in the slightest degree, 
as by taking deeper breath and so diluting the carbonic acid. 
The arterial blood has, as he otherwise puts it, a normal 
faint alkalinity, and if this is disturbed, however slightly, by 
defect of carbonic acid, the pressure is restored. In the same 
way the blood has a normal salinity, which is kept constant 
in the face of the slightest changes by delicate reactions 
on the part of the kidneys. Mr Haldane takes this delicacy 
1 The Mechanism of Life, London (Arnold), 1921. (Cp. W. M‘Dougall, 
Body and Mind, p. 245.) 
VoL. XX.—No. 4. 27* 
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of adjustment to mean that physiological action can only be 
understood by including in any function the organisation of 
the whole creature. Here we might seem to have a matter 
upon which only a physiologist has the right to speak. Still, 
a mere philosopher may be allowed to consider the wider 
issue raised. If this concept of organisation means only that 
vital action implies and is not rightly described without it, 
a philosopher must declare Mr Haldane right. If he means 
that vital action precludes the resolution of life without re- 
mainder into chemical and physical action, he is open to the 
charge that, in his zeal for this new fact of life, he is forgetting 
that the whole make-up of the organism is itself, as Mr 
Lloyd Morgan has pointed out, a factor in the chemical and 
physical processes in question. The moral which I draw from 
his work is not his own, but precisely the statement made 
at the beginning, that that organisation which is alive is 
not merely physico-chemical, though completely resoluble 
into such terms, but has the new quality of life. No appeal is 
needed, so far as I can see, to a vital force or even an élan 
vital. It is enough to note the emergence of the quality, and 
try to describe what is involved in its conditions. That task 
will be, I imagine, difficult enough, and Mr Johnstone’s own 
account ! may be valued as an attempt towards performing it. 

The emergence of life with this new collocation of con- 
ditions implies that life is continuous with chemical, physical, 
and mechanical action. To be more explicit, the living body 
is also physical and chemical. It surrenders no claim to be 
considered a part of the physical world. But the new quality 
of life which it possesses is neither chemical nor mechanical, 
but something new. Thus the parts of the living body have 
colour but life is not coloured, and they are material but 
life itself is not material, but only the body which is alive is 
material. The lower conditions out of whose collocations 
life emerges supply a body as it were to a new soul. The 
specific characters which they possess are not continued into 
the new soul. The continuity which exists between life and 
the material does not mean that the material is carried over 
into life. There would not in that case be continuity between 
the living body as a new emergent and its predecessors ; the 
living body would be nothing more than an elaborate material 
mechanism, which would illustrate material action, but could 
not claim a position of privilege. The characters which are 
continued from the lower level into life are not the specific 
qualities of the lower level; they are rather those characters 
which all existence shares in common, such as existence in 

1 The Mechanism of Life, c. xi. 
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time and space, intensity, capacity of affecting other exist- 
ences, all which belong to life as much as to matter. 

From this it will be clear that when we draw a sharp 
contrast between life and mechanism, as too often we do, 
we are guilty of exaggeration if not of confusion.! It is more 
to the purpose to indicate their differences after we have 
assured ourselves of a fundamental continuity or resemblance. 
What is salient in mechanical bodies is their general uni- 
formity of response, the routine character of their behaviour. 
What is salient in life is its capacity of fine adjustment to 
varying conditions, a capacity such as no merely material 
body possesses, not even any machine made as yet by human 
design. This capacity of variation in its response may seem 
even to amount in certain cases to an originality which has 
led some to credit life with genuine freedom from determina- 
tion by previous conditions, with indetermination, such as is 
supposed to appear in human beings as free will—not in the 
ordinary sense in which we are undoubtedly free, as direct- 
ing ourselves consciously to foreseen ends, but in the sense 
of making new departures without determining reasons. 
How, then, we may ask, if life is resoluble without remainder 
into mechanical, physical, and chemical elements, can a 
living body be other than the automaton which Descartes 
declared it to be? (Descartes, observe in passing, would, 
if I am right, have been justified, if he had only realised that 
an automaton of sufficient complexity would cease to be a 
mere automaton.) Now these questions are put because of 
confusing the determinate with the purely mechanical. All 
behaviour, it is safe to assert, is determinate, and its fine 
capacity of variation and spontaneity are determined by 
its delicately complex organisation. But not all determinate 
action is therefore mechanical. The mechanical is simple 
and its responses broadly constant; the vital is highly 
complex and its responses, though definite, may vary accord- 
ing to circumstances ; and that is all. If one thing is appear- 
ing more clearly than another from recent science, it is that 
material action is not so much that from which vital action 
diverges, as a first approximation towards vital action. The 
idea of life tends in our day to be extended downwards 
towards more primitive kinds of existence. Not that material 
existence is to be regarded as a form of life, but that it ex- 
hibits features which correspond to life ; so that the transition 
from matter to life is no longer the passage to something 
absolutely heterogeneous but the manifestation of a single 


1 Compare on this subject chapters vi., vii. of Mr R. F. A. Hoernlé’s 
Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, New York and London, 1920. 
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principle operating under conditions of various complexity, 
and generating emergents with distinctive qualities, and yet 
retaining them all in one linked progression of affinity. 

We are to combine in our thoughts this fundamental 
unity with the recognition of emergent qualities which can 
only be accepted but cannot be accounted for. One difficulty 
in the way of effecting this combination in our thought is the 
idea that if the world is a determinate growth, each new 
creation determined by its predecessors on a lower level, 
the history of the world must be capable of prediction, 
according to the famous assertion of Laplace. But this con- 
clusion does not follow. Laplace’s calculator might foresee 
that at a certain point a certain complexity might arise, 
whose actions were capable of measurement and would be 
those of living things. He could never affirm that this form 
of action would have the quality of life, unless he lived to see. 
He might predict ethereal waves but could not predict them 
to be light ; still less that a material body would be material 
or when touched by light would be red, or even merely 
look red to a living body with eyes. All known forms of 
action could be predicted in their measurable characters, 
but never in their emergent ones. Not even God, if we 
suppose a God presiding over the birth of the world, in 
accordance with the conception of the crudest theism, could 
predict what these emergent qualities would be; he could 
only accept them like ourselves when the world he made had 
originated them. 

I have chosen as illustrating the attitude of natural piety 
our acceptance of the emergence of these qualities. They 
remain for ever a mysterious fact. But they are after all only 
a part of the mystery which encompasses us and which we 
have no right to ask to penetrate. They are themselves 
related to simpler conditions, which it is the object of science 
to discover. Some persons have even supposed, following 
the precedent of the early Greek philosophers, and in par- 
ticular of the chief Pythagorean speaker in Plato’s great 
dialogue, the Timaus, that all these features in the world 
are but specifications of some ultimate stuff of which the 
world is made. If this were true, it might be repugnant to 
the feelings of some, but natural piety would accept it, as it 
accepts the law of gravitation, or the law of the progression 
in the forms of life according to evolution, whatever the law 
of evolution may turn out to be; or as it would accept, if 
we are compelled to think so, that the four-dimensional 
space-time in which we live is bent in the neighbourhood of 
matter. All science attempts to connect the variegated 
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phenomena of the world by expressing them in terms of 
measurable motions. It seems to take the colour and rich- 
ness from the world of secondary serisible qualities and 
expresses them in terms of primary qualities which in the 
end are terms of space and time. It does not, nor does it 
pretend to remove, the mystery of these qualities, and in 
all its explanations it does but bring us in face of other 
mysteries which we must needs accept. 

We are thus for ever in presence of miracles; and as old 
Nathan said, the greatest of all miracles is that the genuine 
miracles should be so familiar. And here I interpolate a 
remark, not altogether irrelevant to my subject, upon the 
uses of great men. The emergence of qualities is the familiar 
miracle, but great men, and in particular great men of science, 
are for ever enlarging our mysteries, simplifying them and 
extending their scope, as when they record the law of attrac- 
tion, or the idea which lies at the basis of the notion of re- 
lativity. And thus with their fresher insight they keep for 
us our sense of piety to nature alive. Compared with other 
men they are like the springs of a river. Perhaps some of you 
may have shared with me the exquisite experience of seeing 
the springs of the Aberdeenshire Dee below the top of Ben 
Macdhui in the Grampians. There the clear water bubbles 
to the surface through mosses pink and yellow and green 
with all the varying shades of green; and as i: gathers to 
the edge it falls in tiny trickles which unite with one another 
into rills, and these with like rills from other portions of 
the plateau, until in the end they combine to form the river 
which you see at the foot, already a considerable stream. 
The stream is discoloured in its course by the soil through 
which it flows or the products of human labour, and is put 
to the service of man before it reaches the sea. And as its 
springs are fed by the sea into which it falls, whose vapours 
are drawn up and fall in rain, so that a continuous life is 
maintained between the ocean and the fresh waters on the 
heights, so it is that the thoughts of great men keep up for 
general mankind our communion with the circumambient 
mystery. 

The mystery of facts, whether these facts are the individual 
facts of experience or the larger universal facts which are 
scientific laws, or such facts, more comprehensive still, as 
may be discovered by a prudent and scientific philosophy, 
is the last word of knowledge. The reverent temper which 
accepts them is the mood of natural piety. 

S. ALEXANDER. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 








WHAT DO WE MEAN BY THE 
HOLY SPIRIT? 


THe Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, D.D., 


Professor of English and the English Bible, Didsbury College, 
Manchester. 


Tue “ Holy Spirit ”—not the “‘ Holy Ghost.’”’ Would it not 
be as well if this now quite meaningless word were allowed 
to drop out of our religious vocabulary ? There is, of course, 
only one word —vevjpa—in the Greek Testament, and it 
is quite adequately rendered by our English word “ Spirit.” 
Why our Revisers of 1881 left ‘“‘ Ghost ” in our version it is 
difficult to understand. As Dr Agar Beet long ago pointed 
out,! it cannot be used at all without the adjective “‘ Holy ”’— 
we cannot speak of ‘“‘ the Ghost of God ”’; nor even with it 
if a genitive follows—we must say, “the Holy Spirit of 
God,” “‘ the Holy Spirit of promise,” and so on. We have 
nothing to lose, therefore, and much to gain, by following 
the example of the American Revisers, and using only the 
sufficient and intelligible term, the “‘ Holy Spirit.” 


I. 


And what do we mean by the Holy Spirit? “‘ Nothing 
is easier,’ says Newman, “ than to use the word God and 
mean nothing by it.” And the saying is true of the Holy 
Spirit. Little groups within the Christian Church have 
fastened on a few familiar New Testament phrases—the 
baptism of the Spirit, led by the Spirit, filled with the Spirit, and 
so forth—and have made them into something like the watch- 
words and badges of a party. But when we ask what 
religious experience, what spiritual reality of any kind, lies 
behind the words that are so freely bandied about, we are 
often at a loss to answer. There is perhaps no subject 

1 Expositor, 2nd series, vol, ii. p. 108. 
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concerning which good people have so chloroformed their 
minds with words as this. And if we turn to text-books of 
theology, their language is often equally- unsatisfying. One 
has the feeling—I speak for myself at least—that the writers 
are toying with words, that they are making distinctions 
which are meaningless because they represent no reality that 
our minds can apprehend. It may be true that, as the 
Athanasian Creed has it, “‘ the Holy Ghost is of the Father 
and of the Son: neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but 
proceeding.” All I can say is that I can find nothing either 
in Scripture or in experience to tell me what the words mean. 
And so it has come to pass that between the jargon of the 
‘** Holiness Convention ”’ on the one hand, and the elaborate 
mystifications of the theologian on the other, the average 
man in our Churches has wellnigh ceased to think or care 
about the subject at all. ‘‘ Daddy,” said a little girl of my 
acquaintance, “‘I can understand what you mean by the 
Father and the Son, but I haven’t any use for the Holy 
Ghost.” And there, in the refreshing frankness of a little 
child’s speech, the thoughts of many hearts are revealed. I 
confess frankly that, in the earlier years of my ministry, 
few incidents in the New Testament perplexed me more 
than the story of Pentecost ; on no day in the year did I find 
it so hard to preach as on Whitsunday. Of course, one 
could repeat the accepted commonplaces, but there was 
nothing vital in them, they rang hollow and unreal; and so, 
for the most part, I did what so many do—I took refuge in 
silence, and passed by on the other side. I think now that I 
know what to say when Whitsuntide comes round; the 
story of Pentecost is no longer a stone of stumbling. 


II. 


Let us return to our question : What do we mean by the 
Holy Spirit ? And when we open the New Testament at 
once we are impressed with the fact that, numerous as are 
the references to the Spirit—St Paul alone, it is said, has no 
less than a hundred and twenty—there is nothing that 
suggests a fixed and definite doctrine in the minds of the 
writers. What it reveals to us, as Dr Newton Clarke says, 
is “‘ not so much a doctrine as a consciousness.” In other 
words, we are here at the stage of experience rather than of 
definition. Definition came later, and sometimes, unhappily, 
we have allowed definitions, framed with the help of in- 
tellectual conceptions that are no longer ours, to come 
between us and the experience they were meant to convey. 
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But in the New Testament experience has not, as yet, ki 
crystallised. The language is everywhere fluid and mobile. S] 
The very variety of terms under which the Divine Spirit is or 
referred to—the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Jesus, the Holy tr 
Spirit, and the Spirit simply—is typical of the fluidity both of H 
thought and expression which characterises the New Testament of 
writers throughout. What is essentially the same spiritual gi’ 
experience is described, sometimes in one way, sometimes th 
in another, so that it is quite impossible to reduce their at 
words to the harmony of a logical and self-consistent whole. Ch 
Were the framers of the Apostles’ Creed, one wonders, bu 
themselves dimly conscious of this when they left its third Al 
article—‘“‘ I believe in the Holy Ghost ’’—without any fin 
additional and elucidatory clauses such as follow and expound of 
the first and second articles ? } . ad 
In thinking about the matter for ourselves it is best to th: 
begin where in all our thoughts about the Divine Being it is col 
always best to begin: it is best to begin with Jesus. He is fot 
the image, the portrait, of the invisible God. Therefore, to 
know God we must look at Jesus; we must interpret the the 
unseen and unknown God in terms of the seen and known of 
Christ. He that hath seen Him hath seen the Father. And Jes 
in the same way we understand what is meant by the Holy we 
Spirit only when we look at Christ. To leave Him for it 1 
subtle speculations concerning the Divine nature—‘‘ the the 
metaphysics of the Trinity ’”—is but to beguile ourselves with of 
an illusion of knowledge which has no religious value. int 
Is not this the way of approach that seems to be suggested the 
by the order in which the phrases stand in the familiar word No 
of benediction : the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ—the love of att 
God—the communion of the Holy Spirit? When we stop to Ho 
think of it, that is not the order we should have expected. con 
Is it not rather this: first, the love of God and then the Fai 
grace of Christ and the communion of the Spirit? In the thai 
baptismal formula the words are, Baptizing them into the The 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: in , 
Father, Son, Holy Spirit—there is what one may call the imr 
natural, the theological order. Why, then, does the apostle unt 
depart from it in his word of benediction? Because while aga 
the other is, as I have said, the natural, theological order, this | sorr 
is the order of experience. The first great word in the (xiv 
Christian vocabulary is not God, it is Christ. Whatever Spit 
* See Denney’s Jesus and the Gospel, p. 401. Cp. also the language of _ 
the Te Deum, in which the reference to the Holy Spirit reads almost like “th 
a parenthesis slipped in among the multiplied clauses in praise of the voune 
Father and the Son: ‘‘ Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter.” we 
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’ THE HOLY SPIRIT 625 
knowledge of God we have, whether as Father or as Holy 
Spirit, whatever experience of His love or fellowship, is ours 
only through the grace of Christ. In° Him are all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden, and except by 
Him no man cometh to the knowledge either of the Father or 
of the Spirit. It would seem, therefore, that we shall best 
give intelligibility and reality to our thinking and best serve 
the interests of our personal religious life, if we make no 
attempt to distinguish between the Holy Spirit and the living 
Christ, and learn to think of “‘ the presence of the Spirit ”’ as 
but another way of indicating the spiritual presence of Christ. 
And when we turn to the writers of the New Testament we 
find that though neither this nor any other way of speaking 
of the Holy Spirit is constant, it is one quite commonly 
adopted by them. The point is of such capital importance 
that it may be well to illustrate it in some little detail. For 
convenience’ sake we may arrange the relevant passages in 
four small groups. 

1. Let us take first the farewell discourses of Jesus as 
they are reported in the fourteenth and following chapters 
of the Fourth Gospel. How much of these chapters is due to 
Jesus Himself, and how much to the mind of His reporter, 
we need not now pause to inquire. For our present purpose 
it makes no difference what view we take. Indeed, since at 
the moment it is not so much the mind of Jesus as the mind 
of the first Christians we are seeking to understand and to 
interpret, these chapters are the more pertinent the more 
they are coloured by the mind of the Evangelist himself. 
Now throughout them, as has so often been pointed out, no 
attempt is made to distinguish between the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, the promised Comforter, and Christ’s own 
coming to abide with and in His disciples. JI will pray the 
Father, Christ says, and He shall give you another Comforter, 
that He may be with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth... . 
The Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
in My name, He shall teach you all things (xiv. 16, 26). But 
immediately He adds, I will not leave you desolate: I come 
unto you. . . . A little while, and ye behold Me no more ; and 
again a little while, and ye shall see Me. . . . Now ye have 
sorrow ; but I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice 
(xiv. 18; xvi. 16,22). Similarly Christ says, speaking of the 
Spirit, He abideth with you, and shall be in you (xiv. 17) ; 
and then again He says of Himself, Abide in Me, and I in you. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine ; so neither can ye, except ye abide in Me (xv. 4). Indeed, 
we have in these chapters all the three forms: JI will come 
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—He will come—We will come; and, apparently, all mean 
substantially the same thing. * 

2. We turn next to the great word of promise with which 
our First Gospel closes: Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world. Again, and for the reason already given, 
I pass over the question raised by modern criticism. Whether 
this was a word actually spoken by Jesus, or, as some think, 
a word put into His lips by men who had had experience of 
the truth of it, for our present purpose—or, indeed, for any 
purpose—matters but little. Either way it witnesses to the 
certainty of the first disciples that their Lord was still with 
them. When, then, we turn to the subsequent history, how 
does this consciousness declare itself? Sometimes in this 
way: They went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word by the signs that 
followed (Mark xvi. 20); and sometimes in this: It seemed 
good to the Holy Spirit, and to us ; or in this: We are witnesses 
of these things ; and so is the Holy Spirit, whom God hath given 
to them that obey Him (Acts xv. 28; v. 82). In one place we 
read: They went through the region of Phrygia and Galatia, 
having been forbidden of the Holy Spirit to speak the word in 
Asia; and then, again, in the very next verse, this: And 
when they were come over against Mysia, they assayed to go 
into Bithynia ; and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not (Acts 
xvi. 6, 7). Does not language like this say plainly that 
whatever nice distinctions the theology of a later day might 
draw, in the experience of the first disciples the presence of 
the Spirit had no other meaning than the presence of the 
living Christ Himself ? 

3. There is a similar identification in the Letters to the 
Seven Churches in the Book of the Revelation. Each letter 
begins with a formula in description of Christ. The formulas 
vary, but one may be quoted as typical of the rest: These 
things saith the Son of God, who hath His eyes like a flame of 
fire, and His feet are like unto burnished brass (ii. 18). And 
each letter closes with the exhortation: He that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith to the churches (ii. 7, etc.). 

4. Most significant of all, perhaps, is the language in 
which St Paul describes the new life which was both his and 
theirs to whom his words were written. Know ye not, he 
writes to the Corinthians, that ye are a temple of God, and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? And again to the same 
people he says, Know ye not that Jesus Christ is in you? 
(1 Cor. iii. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 5). JI live, he says, and yet no 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me; yet a little later in the same 
letter he makes it clear that to be Christ’s and to live by the 
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Spirit are but two ways of saying the same thing (Gal. ii. 20 ; 
v. 24, 25). Still more striking is the quick interchange of 
phrase in the following passage: Ye are not in the flesh, but 
tm the spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. 
But if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His. 
And if Christ is in you, the body is dead because of sin; but 
the spirit is life because of righteousness. But if the Spirit of 
Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, He 
that raised up Jesus from the dead shall quicken also your mortal 
bodies through His Spirit that dwelleth in you (Rom. viii. 9-11). 
Here not only is the Spirit spoken of both as the Spirit of 
God and the Spirit of Christ, but the Christian life itself is 
indistinguishably the life of the indwelling Christ and the 
life of the indwelling Spirit ; and to speak of these as though 
they were rival or parallel experiences is surely to make 
distinction where no distinction exists.!_ After this it does 
not surprise us to find the Apostle saying explicitly, the 
Lord is the Spirit (2 Cor. iii. 17); and to try sharply to 
distinguish between them is only to lose ourselves in that 
unreality which has been the bane of so much of man’s 
thinking about God. 

It is not, of course, suggested that all the Apostle’s 
language concerning the Holy Spirit, and still less all that is 
said elsewhere in the New Testament, can be brought within 
this formula of identification. If there are many passages, 
like those which have been quoted, in which no distinction 
is discoverable between the Holy Spirit and the living Christ, 
there are others in which with equal clearness a distinction is 
made. Elsewhere, as was indeed to be expected, the writer 
appears to be moving on the lower plane of Old Testament 
conceptions of the Spirit. So that, as has already been 
pointed out, it seems impossible to find any formula into 
which we can fit all our New Testament records of the 
manifold and varied activities of the Divine Spirit. Never- 
theless it is, I believe, by the way of practical identification 
that we shall most adequately interpret the experience of 
Christian men whether in the first days or in our own, and 
that we shall best deliver ourselves from that web of unreal 
words which vulgar and learned alike have in the past so 
often woven about our feet. 

In this way, I say, we can best interpret the experience of 
men to-day. Let me give one illustration. There is perhaps 
no more familiar incident in modern Christian biography 
than that related of R. W. Dale of Birmingham. He was 
writing an Easter sermon, and when half-way through, the 
1 Mackintosh’s Person of Christ, p. 58. 
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thought of the risen Lord broke in upon him as it had never 
done before. ‘‘ ‘ Christ is alive,’ I said to myself; ‘ alive!’ 
and then I paused; ‘alive!’ and then I paused again ; 
‘alive! Can that really be true? living as I myself am ?’ 
I got up and walked about_repeating, ‘ Christ is living!’ 
‘Christ is living!’ At first it seemed strange and hardly 
true, but at last it came upon me as a burst of sudden glory ; 
yes, Christ is living. It was to me a new discovery. I 
thought that all along I had believed it; but not until that 
moment did I feel sure about it. I then said, ‘My people 
shall know it; I shall preach about it again and again until 
they believe it as I do now.’” No reference is made, it 
will be noted, in the record of this remarkable experience 
to the Holy Spirit. Yet was not this, in a very real sense, 
Dale’s Pentecost ? Was not that swift uprush into conscious- 
ness of the truth, “Christ is living! Christ is living!” 
essentially one with the experience of the disciples in the upper 
room in Jerusalem? One of Dale’s unfulfilled ambitions, 
his son tells us, was the writing of a book on the Holy Spirit. 
If he had lived to write it, could he himself have drawn any 
real distinction between what the New Testament calls 
receiving the Holy Spirit, and that unforgettable Eastertide 
experience of his own ? | 

And, apparently, it is in this direction that Christian 
thought is now steadily moving. Thus, in one of the Later 
Letters of Dr Marcus Dods, he writes to a correspondent, “ I 
am interested in your discovery of the exalted Christ, and 
there is much to talk over in that direction. I doubt if we 
- can make much of a personal Spirit interposed between 
Christ and us.” ‘“‘ The life in the Spirit,” says Dr Garvie, 
‘“‘is indistinguishable from the fellowship with the living 
Christ. . . . Christian experience does not and cannot dis- 
tinguish between Christ and the Spirit as Christian doctrine 
has tried to do.” 1. Dr Denney, in the Cunningham Lectures 
published after his death, is equally explicit: ‘“‘To be a 
believer in Christ and to have the Spirit are identically the 
same. . . . The doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as an element in 
the ecclesiastical doctrine of the Trinity, goes far beyond 
this, and far beyond anything which the New Testament 
defines.”” But, he continues, ‘ we can think of no presence 
of the Spirit except the spiritual presence of Christ Himself.” 

But, it may be asked, what then becomes of our Trini- 
tarian theology ? Is not this identification of the Son and 
the Spirit a move in the direction of the old Sabellian heresy ? 


1 The Christian Certainty and the Modern Perplexity, p. 179. See also 
Mackintosh’s Person of Christ, p. 374. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT 629 
To which perhaps it might be replied that, as Canon Streeter 
says, ‘‘ popular Christianity is Tritheism with reservations,” 
and that if one had to choose he might with good reason 
prefer the way of the ancient Sabellian to that of the modern 
Tritheist. But I am not a theologian, and it is not with the 
high mysteries of Trinitarian doctrine that I am here con- 
cerned. I am only attempting the much humbler task of 
seeking to interpret, in terms level with our own experience, 
what lies behind the non-theological language of the writers 
of the New Testament, and I believe we shall best understand 
it when in all that they tell us concerning the Holy Spirit’s 
activities, guiding, teaching, inspiring men, we learn to read 
their own vivid, unbroken consciousness of their Lord’s 
presence with them. Then what has often seemed but as 
airy, unsubstantial cloud-rack will turn to solid ground 
beneath our feet where men to-day may walk in joyous 
strength and freedom. 


Hil. 


This, then, I take it, is the truth which the Church’s 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit is meant to declare and to safe- 
guard—that He who was “ born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried,”’ is still 
with us. When we gather for Christian worship it is not as 
those who come to strew with flowers the tomb of a dead 
Master ; we rejoice in the presence of a living Lord. Here, 
it has been rightly said, in the one conviction that Jesus is at 
this moment conscious and supreme, is the true differentia 
of the Christian faith. When Festus, the Roman governor, 
in his report to Agrippa concerning a strange prisoner who 


_had been left on his hands, spoke of one Jesus, who was dead, 


whom Paul affirmed to be alive, all unconsciously he put his 
finger on the great central issue of the centuries between faith 
and unbelief. Jesus had been put to death by the Jews; if, 
as Festus supposed, that death had been the end of Him, 
then the tomb in Joseph’s garden was not only the tomb of 
His body, it was the tomb of His religion. But always, 
with St Paul, the Church has affirmed that He is alive. It is 
said that once Luther was found, at a moment of peril and fear, 
sitting in an abstracted mood, tracing on the table with his 
finger the words “ Vivit! Vivit!”’’ ‘‘ He lives! He lives!” 


** Loud mockers in the roaring street 

Say Christ is crucified again, 
Twice pierced His gospel-bearing feet, 

Twice broken His great heart in vain. . . . 
So in the street I hear men say : 
Yet Christ is with me all the day.” 
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It was in that faith, or rather, out of that consciousness, 
that the New Testament was written. The whole book 
throbs with the glory and the wonder of it. Without it it 
could never have been written at all. Some one has re- 
marked very truly on the entire absence from the New 
Testament of any In Memoriam strain : 
‘Thou and I have shaken hands, 

Till growing winters lay me low ; 

My paths are in the fields I know, 

And thine in undiscover’d lands. 


I wage not any feud with Death 
For changes wrought on form and face ; 


For this alone on Death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart ; 
He put our lives so far apart 

We cannot hear each other speak.” 


Now there is nothing in the least like that in the New Testa- 
ment feeling about Christ. ‘* No apostle, no New Testament 
writer,” says Dr Denney, “ ever remembered Christ.” The 
saying is half paradox and all truth—all truth at least in this 
sense, that they never thought of Him as belonging to the 
past. He was never simply a gracious and pathetic tradition. 
They never mourned for Him as for a friend they had lost ; 
for indeed they had not lost Him; He was with them in a 
new and spiritual fellowship which nought on earth could 
break. This was the truth which first fully broke upon 
them at Pentecost, to remain with them through all the years, 
** the fountain light of all their day, the master light of all 
their seeing.” 

Together with that great central experience went two 
others, inseparable from it and finding their explanation in it. 
One is the strange, rich, contagious gladness in which all our 
records of the first believers are enwrapped. It came to pass, 
while Jesus blessed them, He parted from them, and was carried 
up into heaven. And they worshipped Him, and returned to 
Jerusalem with great joy: and were continually in the temple, 
blessing God. Before, when He had spoken of going from 
them, sorrow had filled their hearts, but now their sorrow is 
turned into joy. After Pentecost the bells are always 
ringing ; go where we will in these early years we are never 
away from their sound. The disciples were filled with joy and 
with the Holy Spirit: this is the token in every epistle. 


But there was something more and greater than this. As 


autumn follows spring and summer, so from this rich 
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blossoming-time, this warm, quick life of the emotions, 
sprang in due season the richer fruitage of the moral life. It 
is here we see most clearly the distinctron between the 
Old and the New Testament’s conception of the Spirit. In 
the Old Testament the Spirit denotes God at work, God 
putting forth power, but it is only occasionally moral power. 
It is significant that only twice in the whole of the Old 
Testament is the Spirit spoken of as the ‘“‘ Holy Spirit.” In 
the New Testament, on the other hand, the moral element 
dominates every other; the work of the Spirit is specifically 
toward moral ends, and the making of good men. The fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, temperance: it is in a saying like this 
that the real interest of the writers of the New Testament 
discovers itself. They do not speculate about the nature 
of the Divine Spirit ; they are concerned with the work, the 
power, the fruit, of the Spirit. All that claims to be spiritual 
must be ethically judged, and since, as we have seen, the 
presence of the Spirit is none other than the spiritual presence 
of Christ Himself, it is His words and life that must be the 
standard of judgment. 

There are amongst us religious communities that have laid 
special emphasis on what is called ‘the witness of the 
Spirit.” And in so doing they have done well, for the phrase 
stands for a real and great fact of Christian consciousness. 
But we need not only a “ witness ” that will convince and 
satisfy ourselves ; we need a “ witness” that will convince 
and satisfy others, and for them the works of the Spirit are the 
witness of the Spirit. Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit ; so shall ye be My disciples. So, too, and so 
only shall we win others to discipleship to the same Lord. 


GEORGE JACKSON. 


MANCHESTER. 








ROME AND THE ANGLICANS. 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
A ROMAN CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 


BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B. 


From time to time suggestions are made here in England 
that, if Rome would make certain concessions, ‘‘ corporate 
reunion ” could and would take place between the Church 
centred at Rome and that centred, in a certain sense, at 
Canterbury. There is, some day, to be formal negotiation 
and treaty with Rome. If the Roman concessions prove 
sufficient, the Anglican Church is to accept the honorary 
primacy of the Roman Pontiff. Then there would be 
sacramental inter-communion, and meeting in common 
council. Anglicans who desire to return now, as individuals, 
to communion with Rome are advised to wait until this 
blessed day, or to die where they are in its expectation. 
They are taught by men, who themselves are often sadly 
resisting their own real conviction, that to return as in- 
dividuals to the central fold is spiritually unpatriotic, and 
likely to defer the day when the Anglican Church will move 
as a body. ‘‘ Remain where you were born,” they are told ; 
‘“‘if it is a sacrifice to do so, it is a meritorious sacrifice ; 
possess your hearts in patience, turn away your minds from 
the Roman controversy, and go on spreading Catholic 
doctrine and practice among the still unconverted Protestants 
who form the great majority of this nation. If as individuals 
you join Rome you will lose influence, because the English, 
who will trust you, are suspicious of the ‘ Romans.’” Thus 
they are bidden, in the name of the common weal, to fight 
against the mysterious attraction emanating from, or through, 
the Roman centre. They are not to take the action suggested 
to them by their own convictions, desire, or conscience. 
They are to resist the call from a motive of expediency—let 
that be well understood. Gladstone once said that the 
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impulse to join the Church of Rome had never seemed to 
him other than a temptation from the Source of Evil: that 
is not the feeling now. The older High Church party to 
which he belonged took a line very different from that of 
their successors. They honestly held that the Church of 
Rome was guilty of most serious doctrinal errors and 
practices, and that until these were all remedied there could 
be no hope of reconciliation with the purified Church of 
England. ‘‘ Speak gently of our Sister’s fall,” said the 
pious and kind-hearted Keble in the “ thirties.” Anglican 
thought has travelled far since that was written! It is of 
the fall of their own Church in the preceding centuries that 
they speak now, and often by no means “ gently.”” According 
to the modern “ advanced ” party, the doctrine, cult, and 
practice of the Roman Church is deemed to be a model of 
that which is sound, true, and catholic. It is adopted or 
imitated by them as exactly as possible in frank defiance 
of the Book of Common Prayer and the Thirty-nine Articles. 
The test of Catholicism is no longer now what they can 
discover in the first few centuries, but what is the existing 
practice of the Roman Catholic world. 

To men like these the only dividing question remaining 
is the claim of the Apostolic See of Rome to real authority, 
jurisdiction, and final voice in questions of faith and morals. 
If the Pope would abandon, or essentially modify, this most 
ancient and abiding claim, they would admit his primacy 
in the kind of sense in which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
holds primacy in the Anglican Church. This, of course, 
means, though advanced Anglicans usually avoid saying 
so, that the decision of the Vatican Council of 1870, 
stating a divine right claimed from the earliest times, 
is to be rescinded or ignored, or deemed not binding, 
or, better still, to be explained away by means of one 
of those convenient “formulas,” so dear to the English 
mind, used to make diametrically opposite principles appear 
to be the same principle. This, to Catholics, is an utter 
impossibility, for the decrees of the Vatican Council are, 
to us, as binding in their plain sense and terms as those 
of the Nicene. Advanced Anglicans admit that Rome is 
in the right upon nine questions out of ten at issue when the 
schism took place in the sixteenth century, but in the wrong 
upon this one question of its own authority and commission. 
There is every shade of difference among them as to how far 
Rome is in the wrong on this, as to what concessions Anglicans 
could make. But, to some extent or other, Rome is required 
to recede from its all-essential position upon this vital 
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matter as a condition of reconciliation with the English 
national or racial Church, which, however, only includes a 
part of the English nation and race. Is it conceivable that 
Rome should ever make any surrender whatever of that 
which binds together a world-wide community drawn from 
all nations and races? Why then should virtually con- 
vinced individuals waste their brief lives in waiting for this 
impossible event? If they feel a strong heart-call to enter 
the super-national society which has Rome for its visible 
centre, and if their reason does not tell them that this 
attraction acts upon their lower nature and is towards some- 
thing evil in itself, they should obey the call, as coming 
from God, and not destroy their will power by excuses and 
delays. If they feel no call or attraction, let them stay 
where they are. One cannot accept an invitation not given. 
It certainly is a loyal and patriotic feeling that keeps 
many in that national Church which, with the mass of the 
clergy and laity, under the guidance and power of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, broke away from the centre of Catholic 
unity. Let them ask themselves whether it is not loyalty 
and patriotism. working in the wrong sphere of things. 
It is like the patriotism which, in the late war, refused 
to listen to Mozart or Beethoven—a true and good feeling 
gone astray, down the wrong road. 

The Anglican line of argument implies and takes for 
granted that the claim of the See of Rome is one of a political 
nature, not an unchangeable dogma of the Catholic Church, 
but a claim of human right, which could, in course of time, 
be not insisted upon and gradually abandoned. But no; 
the definition made at the Vatican Council is an irreformable 
dogma as much as all other defined dogmas of the religion. 
Compare its origin and evolution with those of the dogma 
that in the Sacrament the substance or essence of the bread 
and wine (the “ thing in itself ”’) becomes changed into the 
essential flesh and blood of Christ. In each case the seed, 
as it were, was a few words stated by the Evangelists to have 
been spoken by our Lord—words to which pure reason, 
apart from tradition and authority, can attach, and has 
attached, honestly, quite different and opposite meanings. 
Each doctrine grew gradually, through increasing de- 
finiteness of statement, to the final definition made by 
the Catholic Church in Council. In both cases conflict- 
ing understandings of the meanings of the original words 
were long in the field. In both the full doctrine of the 
Church was evolved from the practice of ‘the Church—in 
other words, from the general instinct of the Church, or, in 
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other words still, by the subconscious reason of the Church— 
long before the doctrine was finally formulated by the 
authority of the Church. Exactly the sante process took 
place at an earlier date with regard to other fundamental 
doctrines—those of the nature of the Trinity and the nature 
of Christ. The Catholic Church would not recede from 
definitions of these doctrines once made, and by that refusal 
lost for a time half the Christian world. } 
It seems impious to some when the doctrine defined at the 
Vatican Council is placed upon the same basis as that defined 
at Nicea and Chalcedon. But, if the Petrine doctrine does 
not deal with so supreme a theme, yet it is of immense 
importance as the incarnation, so to speak, of the article of 
the Catholic Church in the Creed. And, as St Augustine 
argued a thousand times, the real, visible, organic Catholic 
Church is the foundation upon which rests the Christian 
faith. As Bellarmine says: ‘‘ Etenim de qua re agitur, 
cum de primatu Pontificis agitur. Brevissime dicam, de 
summa rei Christiane. Id enim queritur, debeatne Ecclesia 
diutius consistere, an vero dissolvi et concidere?” That is : 
the question, whether the visible, super-national, united, and : 
organic Catholic Church, consisting of men of all races and ' 
languages, shall stand, or whether it shall be dissolved. 
Those who accept the doctrine of Nicea and Chalcedon, but i 
who refuse the doctrine of Transubstantiation, have to show 4 
why they accept one doctrine and refuse to accept another 4 
evolved by the same process. Those who, like so many 
Anglicans now, virtually accept the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation have to show why they refuse to accept the 
Petrine doctrine evolved by exactly the same process. The 
position of men who reject all these doctrines is intelligible 
and sound, as a line of battle ; this argument is not addressed 
to them. Not so the position of men who accept some and 
reject others, and never can show their discriminating 
reason. There is no real standing ground between acceptance 
of all and rejection of all. This argument was used by 
Newman with great lucidity. and force in his essay on Develop- 
ment; but it had been used centuries before that, and 
indeed must have occurred to every real and logical thinker. 
The main divisions of human nature are always the same. 
In the fourth and fifth centuries there were the Catholics 
of the visible, united, and organic Church; there were the 
Donatists, a separated national Church in Africa ; there were 4 
the Arians of various shades, from those who were almost f 
Catholics to those who were almost pagans, corresponding a 
with the Protestants of various shades in modern times; 
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there were Manicheans and other Gnostics, calling them- 
selves Christians, who soared in lofty flights far above scrip- 
tures, tradition, authority, and there were the non-Christian 
philosophers, also of many schools. ‘‘ What compelled me,” 
asked St Augustine, speaking of the Manicheans, “ for 
almost nine years (despising the religion which had been 
implanted in me as a boy by my parents) to follow those men 
and diligently hear them, unless that they said that we 
Catholics were frightened by superstition, and that we 
commanded faith before reason, but that they pressed no one 
to faith unless the truth had first been discussed and 
unravelled ? ” 

Unlike the Manichean, the Arian reasonings were those of 
prosaic common sense and literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Their great objection to the word “ homoousios ” 
(a word which Luther, arguing himself backward into old 
heresies, over a thousand years later, said that his ‘ soul 
abhorred ”’) was that it was not ‘found in the Scriptures and 
had not been used by the earliest Christian writers. The 
Catholics denied not this, but said that the word was a 
convenient summary of many expressions to be found in the 
New Testament, especially in the writings of St John, and 
also in the prophetic writings, and that it had in fact been 
used over a hundred years before the Council of Nicea by 
one or two leading authorities. But the real driving force 
was not this kind of learned argument, but the Catholic 
heart and devotion. As even Gibbon says: ‘“‘ The opinions 
of Arianism might satisfy a cold and speculative mind, but 
the doctrine of the Nicene Creed, most powerfully recom- 
mended by the merits of faith and devotion, was much better 
adapted to become popular and successful in a believing age.” 
In other words, the subconscious soul of the Church carried 
the day against Arian intellectualism. The bishops of the 
Nicene and later Councils were mostly pastoral and simple- 
minded men, in touch with the instinctive faith of the 
Christian people. Leaders of heresies have usually been bred 
as monks or scholars, out of this touch. Cranmer, for 
instance, was a typical learned Cambridge don, raised for a 
special purpose by a royal egoist to the first See in England. 
Those bishops, assembled from a far wider world than those 
at Nicea or any later Council, who passed the Vatican 
decree of 1870, were, for the most part, not the most learned, 
but were those of a simpler kind, in close touch with the 
instinctive feeling of the Catholic Church as a world-wide 
whole. Men of vast learning, whose lives had been spent 
in their libraries, were against it—an Acton, a Déllinger. 
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The Catholic Church has always had in its service great 
intellects, men who accepted by faith the foundations or 
axioms, and reasoned from them; and has always been 
opposed by those more pure intellectualists who admitted 
no foundation of belief and required proof of all the axioms. 
The claim of Jesus to be the Messiah and Son of God was 
opposed by the Jewish intellectuals of the age. ‘‘ None of 
the scribes and Pharisees have believed”: none, that is, of 
those deeply learned in the Scriptures. St Paul’s preaching 
seemed foolishness to the Greek rationalists. With rare 
exceptions the intellectual aristocracy of the Roman world 
never became Christian; long after the conversion of 
Constantine it was deemed an unusual and remarkable event 
if one of this intellectual and social aristocracy became a 
Christian. It was spoken of much as a similar conversion 
to the Catholic Church is now spoken of in England. St 
Augustine’s account, in the Confessions, of the conversion of 
Victorinus shows this. This old aristocracy died out in the 
barbarian invasions; it was never converted as a whole. 
Inside the Church a rationalist party was in constant 
opposition to the evolution or unfolding of Christian doctrine. 
So it has been from the beginning down to the day of the 
Vatican Council. The Catholic Church is led by profound 
instinct, subconscious action. The Church uses the reasoning 
faculty in support of its faith, not as a master, but as a servant 
of its faith. In all things a man has to choose whether he 
will be master or slave of his own intellect. A pure in- 
tellectual seems like a man who has no full control over his 
arms or legs or tongue. A man who cannot choose or act 
because of his doubts is like a paralytic. A man who accepts, 
like St Peter in the Gospel, the claim of Christ to be the Son 
of God, abandons the merely probable or reasonable view 
at the outset. It was not Peter or John, but the learned 
Pharisees, who took the reasonable or common-sense and 
probable view. The claim of Jesus was not, at first sight, 
reconcilable with the prophecies or the probabilities. The 
same thing is true of the doctrine of the Mass. The common- 
sense and probable and rational view is not that taken by 
Rome, but that taken by Geneva. This is indubitable, 
whatever diverse conclusions as to the truth of the religion 
may be drawn from it by diverse minds. Devotion leads to 
the intellectual Creed, not, in the first instance, the Creed to 
devotion. Those who supported at Nicea the full doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ appealed not only to the Scriptures, 
but, and much more, to the tradition and to the then existing, 
and long-before existing, cult. Christ was, in fact, wor- 
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shipped, with the kind of worship due to God alone. If 
Christ were not one with God, this would, Catholics said, 
be idolatry, like that of the pagans. But this they felt not 
to be conceivable or possible in a divinely guided Catholicity. 
Thus the consubstantial doctrine explained the adoration 
which the Christian heart had from the beginning given to 
Christ. So, at a later time, the intellectual doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, or, in Saxon, change of underlying being, 
was formulated to justify and explain the adoration felt by 
the Catholic heart for Christ in the Sacrament. If Christ 
were not fully in the Sacrament the adoration would be, as 
the Protestants said, idolatry. The reasoning mind gives 
form and body in the seed sown by the procreative power 
(Verbi sparso semine) as the hand and skill of the artist 
gives form and body to the ideas existing, or arising, in his 
imagination. All this is equally true of the third great 
Catholic development, the doctrine regarding the Church 
centred in the Apostolic See. The definitions finally made 
arose by the same process. They are reasoned, but their 
first foundation or origin is not pure reason, but faith. This 
Petrine doctrine must be accepted or refused—everyone is 
free to choose—but those who refuse it imperil other beliefs 
which they may think that they possess. How can you 
reject one doctrine and yet accept others whose origin and 
development are the same ? 

Can a man led purely by his reasoning faculty be, really 
and honestly, anything but a sceptic and agnostic ? Will he 
ever arrive anywhere? One who belongs to the Catholic 
Church knows that, as an individual, he knows nothing, and 
in that sense is an agnostic; but as an unit in the Catholic 
Church he accepts and believes that which the Church as a 
whole accepts and believes. The life of the Church is in him, 
as the life of the river is in a drop borne on by the stream. 
And he must, by choice and will, accept all that the Church 
formally and finally accepts and believes. A drop cannot 
be in the stream for some purposes and not for others. 
‘“* Amatis autem cum ill si estis in illé,” says Augustine. 
And you believe also with her if you are in her. This is 
strange but true. 

Anglicans—those, that is, who accept all else, but with 
varying shades of refusalrefuse to accept the Petrine doctrine— 
are thus separated, not on a question of discipline or ex- 
pediency, as to which concession might be made, such as a 
liturgic form, but by a vital and essential doctrine in- 
separably interwoven with all the other doctrine of the 
Church. It must be accepted all in all, or not at all. Dr 
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Gore, late Bishop of Oxford, their strongest leader, said, in 
a speech made in 1916 :— 


“With the most passionate desire to promote the 
realisation of the Catholic idea, I confess that, as I look 
round, I see little chance in the direction of the Roman - 
Communion. The more I study it, the more I see that 
everything which is distinctively Roman Catholic is 
bound together by an extraordinary coherence of 
tendency and spirit, which receives its chief embodiment 
in the Papal autocracy.” 


? 


“* Autocracy ” is not the true word to express the fact. 
Every Pope is limited by the whole body of previous custom 
and decision, as a judge is limited by the whole body of 
existing law. But Dr Gore continues, and his words deserve 
close attention :— 


*“* Nothing is more idle or futile than to take this or 
that distinctively Roman feature and say, ‘ Let us 
assimilate it,’ because it all has this extraordinary 
quality of coherence which is particularly expressed in 
the institution of the Papacy.” 


In something the same sense a very different man, Martin 
Luther, said: ‘‘ The Mass is the rock upon which the Papacy 
is built,” and therefore tried to destroy the Catholic doctrine 
of the Mass and to substitute one peculiar to himself. But 
does it not occur to Dr Gore that this “‘ extraordinary quality 
of coherence ”’ is in itself evidence of true and divinely given 
life? It is not more extraordinary than, or rather it is as 
wonderful as, the unity of an ancient oak sprung from a 
single acorn. Where is that coherence in his own com- 
munion ? Dr Gore seeks passionately the “ realisation of the 
Catholic idea,”’ the union of men of all nations in one religious 
society. How can so honest a thinker be so blind to that 
which is most clear ? He does not see, or refuses to admit, 
that this union is, and always from the beginning has been, 
realised, although all men of all nations, or even all who 
profess and call themselves Christians, never have been so 
united. The complete realisation can, as we believe, only 
come to pass through the gradual expansion of the central 
realisation, through the work of the existing realising energy. 
The Chair of St Peter always has been, is, and, we believe, 
must be, the nucleus of the realisation, or the rock on which is 
built the Catholic Church. In asserting this, one does not 
disguise imperfections. St Augustine says that St Peter was 
the type of the Church in vid, as St John, who was to wait 
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** till I come,”’ might be that of the Church in patrid. The 
small section of the Catholic Church here in this life can never 
be perfect. Like St Peter, the Church, having a body as well 
as a soul, is subject to moral weaknesses, is never perfect, 
and has sometimes very badly fallen. We ought to look at 
the Protestant rebellion as a bitter but salutary medicine for 
a debased state of things which could produce a succession 
of such Popes as Innocent VIII., Alexander VI., Julius II., 
Leo X., and Clement VII., and many of their cardinals and 
bishops—men so full, in various ways, of worldly aims and 
vices. The fifteenth century, though it produced saints also, 
was, perhaps, in its high places, the wickedest of all the 
Christian centuries. Yet the faith of the Church, in the worst 
times, has never been tainted, and the majestic evolution 
has continued. From the beginning, as we know from St 
Paul’s letters, the Church had divisions as to doctrines and 
lapses in morals, and if we survey its whole course we see 
these things ever recurring on a larger scale. The Church, 
in vid, has had a troubled voyage across all kinds of obstacles. 
Yet through fogs and storms, between rocks and shoals, the 
ship has conveyed the deposit of faith, and will, we trust, in 
the future find calmer and wider seas. 

Henry VIII. intended to divorce the Church in England 
from the rest of the Catholic Church centred at Rome, and 
yet to retain all the essential Catholic doctrine and practice 
and cult. This king, in his own strange way, was the first 
‘* Anglo-Catholic,” and by force of terror carried out his will 
while he lived. The great German historian Ranke, whose 
mind was conspicuously judicial and fair, says in his History 
of England :— 


‘““The question arises, whether it was _ possible 
permanently to hold to Henry’s standpoint, to his 
rejection of papal influence and to his maintenance of 
Catholic doctrines as they then were. I venture to say 
it was impossible; the idea involves an _ historical 
contradiction. For the doctrine too had been moulded 
into shape under the influence of the supreme head of the 
hierarchy while ascending to the height of power; they 
were both the product of the same times, events, ten- 
dencies ; they could not be severed from each other.” 


This is, like Dr Gore’s, a non-Catholic way of stating the 
truth that doctrines evolved by the same _ time-process 
cannot be divided. We ourselves attribute this indivisi- 
bility to the divine, mystical life of the one and real Catholic 
Church. 
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Here, in England, during the last hundred years, the 
historical process has been reversed. The Catholic doctrines 
repudiated under Edward VI. and Elizabeth have one by one 
recovered the adhesion of increasingly numerous Anglican 
Churchmen. Just as Henry VIII. could not stay the process 
of disintegration at the point of the breach with Rome, so 
the converse process of reintegration will not stay short of 
the return to communion with Rome of all those who accept 
the rest of the Catholic doctrine. The dividing wall which 
surrounds the Church of England is still solid-seeming, but 
it is undermined, and may some day fall with surprising 
' suddenness, like the walls of Jericho at the sound of the 
trumpet. 

There is no better proof of the change which has already 
taken place than a comparison of the present times with those 
of the “ Test Act.” For one hundred and fifty years, from 1679 
to 1829, every English and Irish bishop of those Protestant 
and reformed Churches, before taking his seat in Parliament, 
made, like all other members of the two Houses, a solemn 
declaration of his disbelief in the doctrines held by Rome of 
Transubstantiation, the Invocation of the Virgin and Saints, 
and the Sacrifice of the Mass, and apparently in every case 
without hesitation or reluctance. In 1829 all the bishops in 
the House of Lords, save one, voted against the abolition 
of this test. Even the one dissentient did not dissent on 
doctrinal grounds. All these doctrines, so solemnly and 
completely and undoubtingly repudiated by their pre- 
decessors, are now accepted and strongly held and openly 
professed by the Anglican vanguard, many of whom also admit 
the primacy, and some even, it would seem, the supremacy, 
of the occupant of the See of St Peter. They still, most of 
them, but ever more tremulously, question the validity of 
the Vatican Council upon the weak ground that the only 
English bishops summoned to attend it were, very naturally, 
those who were then in communion with the Holy See; but 
they have long ceased to say, like their own Thirty-nine 
Articles, that even General Councils can err. Those who are 
logical, like Dr Gore, fight, with increasing doubt and pain, 
against the conviction that the road travelled so far must 
lead them, if followed to the end, into the unity of the real, 
or visibly realised, Catholic Communion. Elective affinity 
must in the end separate them, one by one, by a process of 
gradual detachment from the Protestant Church to which 
they still outwardly and formally belong, and blend them with 
the Catholic Church to which they inwardly and essentially 
already belong. Then form in them will correspond with 

Vout. XX.—No. 4. 28 
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reality. An outside attracting reality divides elements 
weakly and artificially combined. Already the two parties 
in the Church of England will hardly enter each other’s 
churches. The hidden cause of this is the magnetic at- 
traction of Rome—to apply deep words of Dante, the 
“Amor ch’ a null’ amato amar perdona.” Even repulsion 
is evidence of the working of an attracting force, for in 
this sphere of things it is felt resistance to attraction, a 
fear of love. The repulsion universally felt, for instance, 
to a mass of decaying matter is one thing; repulsion of 
some from something which also powerfully attracts is quite 
another. 

Meanwhile, Rome can and will as little surrender or 
modify in any degree the doctrine finally formulated in 1870 
as any other previously defined and vital doctrine. It 
cannot sell its soul to gain any kingdom. It cannot abandon 
the Petrine doctrine in order to reconcile, as a whole, the 
Church of England, or the Church of Russia, or the Church of 
Constantinople, or the Lutheran Churches of Germany or 
Scandinavia, any more than it can modify its doctrine of the 
Mass in order to-win Calvinists. Rome has so marked out its 
position, drawn up so clear and strong a line of battle, that no 
one can mistake or misunderstand. Well that it should be 
so; for, as Bacon said, ‘‘ Truth emerges more easily out of 
error than out of confusion.”’ If Rome is in error, Rome will 
decline and fall; if not in error, will reconquer the Christian 
world. Misty confusion, in place of definite thought and 
action, serves only to delay. Men must choose ; not halt 
for ever on some via media between two opinions, enveloped 
in a fog of dubitation and indecisiveness. Choose whether 
to be something or nothing. What is deadlier to the soul, 
or cause of more bitter remorse, than not to take action 
when action could and should be taken? Occasion missed 
is a great torment and disturbance. There is something 
even in Luther’s “Pecca fortitur.” Better even sin boldly 
than hang ever suspended between Yea and Nay. No doubt 
it is a difficult pass between thought and action, between 
conviction and conversion. But we believe that attraction, 
when felt, to join the Catholic Church should be followed. 
It is an invitation to be accepted; declined, is at the refuser’s 
peril. As a great Frenchman of the seventeenth century 
said, ‘‘ Il faut aller oX Dieu méne, et rien faire lachement.” 


BERNARD HOLLAND. 


HaRBLEDOWN, CANTERBURY. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN CONFLICT.’ 
ROMOLO MURRI. 


Tuer champions of the respective rights of Church and State 
have been at war ever since the birth of Christianity, if not 
before ; but within recent times their several positions have 
been substantially modified. 

Time was when both parties alike based their claims on 
some fixed and eternal principle—be it natural right, dis- 
closed’ by reason, or be it the yet higher divine right, 
sanctioned by a supernatural revelation—by the strict law 
of which the changing incidence of human affairs must be 
regulated. It could only be a question of the true inter- 
pretation of the sacred texts, or the logical development of 
the very conception and definition of the institution itself 
which the one or the other champion had undertaken to 
defend. Codes of law, precedents of history, principles of 
jurisprudence, considerations of diplomatic convenience or 
political advantage, could only be taken as subsidiary make- 
weights, and could, at best, only be allowed as evidence that 
the ideal and constitutive-principles involved in the definition 
of the one or the other institution had vindicated themselves 
historically. 

' Even now, so far as Latin and Catholic countries are 
concerned, one of the two parties still holds to the consecrated 
method. The appeal of the Church is still to her divine 
origin and divine institution and to the classical definition 
of her being and her nature. Since she draws her sanction 
from the immutable will of God, she must be superior to all 
that stands outside herself, and specifically to the unstable 
impulses of fallen man. The Church of Rome, as conceived 
by her theologians and canonists, still retains the unqualified 
authority over all states which her direct divine investiture 
conferred upon her. Moreover, the divine revelation she 
claims is inseparably welded with the Thomist-Aristotelian 


1 Translated from the Italian by P. H. Wicksteed, Litt.D. 
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philosophy, according to which every scheme of human right 
is illuminated and controlled by the Right which is Divine. 

In Protestant countries, however, the experience of pro- 
tracted and multiplied variations, and the principle of free 
interpretation, have imposed a more cautious attitude on the 
supporters of the established churches, In the first place, 
the authority of the Bible is confined to the religious and 
spiritual life of the individual, while historical developments 
and the pressures rising out of them are allowed a voice in 
determining the institutional forms of the several Confessions 
and their relations with the State. And, in the second place, 
the fertile principle of the freedom and self-direction of the 
human spirit, the living and perennial power of human 
thought and action to mould and remould institutional forms 
and historical inheritances, has debouched into a reasoned 
conception of society in which Church and State alike, 
together with all other political or economic institutions, 
reveal themselves as so many external self-registrations of 
Humanity, bearing witness to its creative presence and 
power, penetrating ever wider circles, gathering together and 
unifying external nature with the plurality of living in- 
dividuals and the historic past. ' 

So now the theory of a transcendent Divinity whence 
flows an authority over the affairs of man, stands face to face 
with the theory that all historic forms of right are but 
incidents in the progress of the human consciousness towards 
an ever-growing fulness of life. We may even acquiesce in 
the loftiest claims of theocracy; but only with the proviso 
that such a conception, corresponding to a certain epoch of 
historical experience and adapted to certain given conditions 
of life and social development, derives from them a validity 
of the same order as that which justifies, in the same limited 
sense, all other historical institutions for the period which 
produced them and the human consciousness of which they 
were the expression. On the other hand, we must necessarily 
reject and condemn any theory whatever of Church and 
State and their mutual relations which claims to rest on 
the immutable nature of things, or to be capable of an 
independent and self-sustained existence as an eternal 
Platonic Idea, or Prototype, to which the inexhaustible 
transformations and transitions of historical reality must 
always and everywhere adapt themselves. 

Now, to the philosopher and the historian of to-day it is 
impossible to draw a sharp line between Church and State, 
between religious and civic sociability. Now that neither 
the one nor the other is any longer regarded as an entity 
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standing by itself outside and above the vital stream 
that flows with and through it, now that they can no longer 
be treated as the fixed moulds into which the plastic realities 
of conscious life must be poured, or the unalterable dies by 
which they must be stamped and minted, now that they 
themselves, on the contrary, must be drawn back into the 
life of the spirit and fused into it, must be looked upon as the 
creatures of that very life of the spirit which they affected to 
control—creations, moreover, that are perpetually recon- 
structed—it follows that the study of all such juridical in- 
stitutions must of necessity be subordinate to the study of the 
actual requirements of the human life out of which they rose, 
the commands of which they must obey, the instruments of 
which they are, subject incessantly to its reforming and 
renovating action. 

And so both Church and State must be envisaged, above 
all, as two factors of the spiritual life. The State represents 
the claim of the human will, asserting the right to practical 
action, giving man effective control over things, co-ordinating 
and subordinating in a hierarchy the sum of forces and 
efforts that constitute the unified and collective life of a 
tribe, a people, or a nation. The Church vindicates the 
claim of the inner life; the recognition of absolute and 
eternal values that transcend all the accidents of time; the 
higher loyalty to a higher law and a higher justice, which are 
not, but ought to be. In the court of conscience the Church 
condemns all yet existing and established Right as already 
containing an element of injustice and as the negation of a 
fuller liberty of spirit. 

Thus Church and State, religion and law, essentially 
presuppose and imply, while perpetually straining against, 
each other. Law would be smitten with the immobility of 
death did not an everlasting thirst for a more human justice 
than can be afforded by rights that have to be “ enacted ” 
ceaselessly assert itself against the constituted laws and their 
organs. Nor could there be a Church, or indeed any other 
society at all, unless the rules and sanctions of civil life and 
the social co-operation they enjoin were accepted, and the 
constituted laws and authority obeyed, with reservation only 
of extreme cases in which the violated conscience protests. 

It follows that in its forms and institutions, and in the 
practical relations it establishes, every Church must itself 
partake of the nature of a State, for it must form a system 
of regulated relations, enforced by the necessary sanctions. 
It must have its finances and its concrete claims and demands, 
all which are of a civic nature. At times Church and State 
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may be one and the same, both de jure and de facto; and in 
the Middle Ages the Catholic Church actually was a juri- 
dically-organised international Super-state, governed by its 
own code of laws in industrial and civic no less than in 
spiritual matters, and empowered to intervene and define, 
in case of controversy, with respect to the fundamental 
constitutional relations between sovereigns and their subjects. 
Subsequently, when the conception of prerogative, and with 
it the claim of the State to complete autonomy, had become 
clear in men’s minds, Church and State found themselves face 
to face as two legally constituted and independent institutions, 
in bitter conflict over the terms of the Concordats that were to 
determine their mutual relations, rights, and duties. 

And in like manner there is no such thing as a State that 
is not in a certain sense a Church. For the State, as a body 
of persons associated together for the realisation of certain 
purposes of practical life, depends for its existence on the 
acceptance of a certain moral standard amongst its citizens, 
and can only realise itself as a trend towards a certain ideal 
of free civility. Nor can a system of law run if it relies only 
upon force applied by power; for law in its very nature 
implies the recognition of an ideal justice and an attempt to 
approach it, transcending the State and all its concrete mani- 
festations, and fed by a faith in absolute and divine values. 


The modern State is an outcome of the process of purga- 
tion of society from ecclesiasticism. It could never have 
succeeded in gradually asserting its authority as against the 
Church had not the conscience of the lay world, in that 
magnificent spiritual movement which we call the Renais- 
sance, unloosed the chains of sacerdotal authority over many 
branches and forms of human activity. The cry of joy in 
men’s minds which greeted the rediscovery of Greek and 
Roman antiquity was in reality the cry of the liberated 
spirit, re-entering upon possession of itself and finding a 
new spiritual significance in the actualities of human nature 
which had been so severely repressed and mortified by the 
medizeval asceticism. 

But the process was extremely slow. The respective 
rights and duties of Church and State were interminably 
discussed, though all the while they continued, in fact, like 
body and soul, to be different aspects of a single organism. 
It was only in the later Renaissance, and pre-eminently in 
the mind of Machiavelli, that this organic unity was actually 
broken up, and the right of the Church to exist as a social 
and legal institution contemptuously and absolutely denied ; 
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while a sort of political atheism was asserted, wherein the 
Prince, as representative of the State, rises solitary above 
individual egoisms, as the embodied collective Right, released 
from all moral responsibility either to heaven or earth. 

Theoretically the conception was absurd, and it can only 
be explained as a violently exaggerated protest against the 
ecclesiastical and pontifical pretensions of the Middle Ages 
and the aims of the Roman Curia, which had already revealed 
themselves in the time of Machiavelli as incurably antagon- 
istic to Italian unity. 

The Protestant Reformation prepared the way for the 
modern conception of the State, while marshalling the forces 
that were to produce it. For the Reformation, while 
proclaiming the aspirations of religion, and specifically of 
Christianity, as the supreme norm of life, at the same time 
stripped the Church and its hierarchy of the monopoly of 
divine administration, and confided the regulation of faith 
and conduct to the individual conscience itself, guided by a 
more spiritual interpretation of the Bible and the Christian 
tradition. But it still remained to systematise a network 
of legalised relations and of statutory institutions in which 
the newly-formed evangelical communities were intimately 
concerned. 

A further step in advance was made, on the separation 
of the several associations and confessions, when some at 
least of the various Churches accepted the common law of the 
land for all their civil affairs and, asking nothing more from 
the State, learned to cultivate and develop their religious life 
in complete liberty and independence of the civil power. 

Amidst all this complex of developments and variations 
of religious establishments the Church of Rome stands 
solitary. She has not officially renounced a single one of the 
principles on which her powers rested in the Middle Ages. 
She still asserts herself to be the “ perfect society,” with an 
aim superior to the merely “ earthly’ aims of the State, 
invested by God with the mission of governing souls, as the 
exclusive depository of truth and grace, with inherent 
authority to determine by her own fiat the recognition, the 
support, and the privileges, which are due to her from the 
civil power. It matters not that there is no longer a single 
State in which she can take the position that she claims. 
Her own doctrine is still the thesis, while the accommodations 
and renunciations forced upon her by circumstances are but 
hypothesis. 

It is easy enough to see the significance, in such a system, 
of the temporal power. A Church which thus claims, of 
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divine right, a sovereignty that extends to the person and 
property of all its members, over-riding those of the State, 
cannot itself be contained in a State. It must be ina position 
to treat with all the States on a footing of juridical equality, 
with an allowed claim to full independence and autonomy in 
all matters of international right. And this necessitates 
a certain minimum of territory, in which this sovereignty 
receives historic expression. In lack of this the recognition, 
by the State that gives it hospitality, of such and such 
specified rights and attributes of sovereignty, granted to it as 
to a subject in international law, must ever remain dependent 
on the will of the State that grants them, and must wound, 
or at the very least obscure, the freedom of the Church in 
the eyes of Catholics the world over. 

The thesis is an anachronism, but none the less it is the 
ground, to this day, of the demands of the Papacy. On 
this it bases its refusal to regard the question of Rome as 
closed. The significance of the conflict does not really lie 
within the limits of the terms of law and policy under which 
it is conducted. These have been virtually decided for 
centuries. The protraction of the struggle and its only too 
pressing actuality in Italy are the index of the internal strain, 
nay, the spiritual tragedy, of a people whom the interests of 
the Papacy, in its contest with Protestantism, have subjected 
to a spiritual and political slavery so long drawn out that, as 
a people, it has yet to find its true modern consciousness. 

These pretensions of the Papacy are the mere débris of a 
civil supremacy of the priesthood which is dead and gone; 
and the very modesty of its effective claim — sovereignty 
over a palace and a garden—is a sufficiently ironical comment 
on the theoretical principle on which it claims to rest, The 
Papacy, clinging to the last vestige of a sovereignty that is 
not built on the will of the people but depends from a divine 
right, is simply claiming sanctuary in its final stand against 
the spirit of democracy—that spirit which has actually 
invaded the religious association directed by the Papacy 
itself, and threatens to engulf it. 

When the Italian State, under growing pressure from the 
civic sense of a resolute minority, did actually occupy Rome 
and at the invitation of the cardinal secretary of Pio Nono 
(who perhaps thought that by aggravating the evil he might 
hasten the providential interference) entered the Leonine 
city itself, the Papacy promptly declared its position in- 
tolerable. A year later, when the “‘ Legge delle Guarentigie ”’ 
gave a generous definition of the sovereign rights of the 
Papacy in the exercise of its spiritual and diplomatic govern- 
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ment, and assigned it a revenue of about three million lire 
_ from the public funds, the Holy Seat rejected the proposal 
with contempt. Nor has it yet recognised this legislative 
act, although at the present moment a Catholic, belonging 
to the Popular Party, is the Ministro dei Culti, who is, as such, 
responsible for carrying it out. 

The principle is maintained in its integrity, but step by 
step, in process of time, the definite claims of the Papacy 
have practically shrunk. 

It would be a long tale to recount the successive renuncia- 
tions. It was the constant aim of Leo the Thirteenth’s 
diplomatic action to secure allies for the Holy Seat against 
the State of Italy. He leant first on Germany, then on 
France, but always on Austro-Hungary. The breach of 
France with the Vatican was provoked and developed by 
the vigorous protest of Pius X. on occasion of the visit paid 
to the King of Italy, in Rome, by Loubet, the President of 
the French Republic. This action of the sovereign repre- 
sentative of a Catholic country was a direct violation of a 
Pontifical prohibition that had been in force since 1870. 
But a recent Encyclical issued by Benedict XV. has officially 
withdrawn the prohibition, in order to remove an obstacle 
in the way of the renewal of diplomatic relations between 
France and the Vatican. After the breaking out of the 
European War, Germany sent Erzberger on a special mission 
to try to secure the influence of the Holy Seat on Italian 
Catholics and the country generally in favour of neutrality ; 
and when that failed, Erzberger, as he tells us himself in his 
Memoirs, worked out and submitted a scheme for restoring to 
the Pontifical power a portion of the city of Rome, with free 
access to the sea. But in view of the hostility provoked in 
the countries of the Entente by the Pontifical attitude, 
especially as revealed in the celebrated Latapie interview, 
Cardinal Gasparri, in July 1915, officially declared, in an 
interview with a Roman Catholic journal, that the Holy 
Seat now relied on the sense of justice and the wisdom of 
. Italian people itself for the satisfaction of its legitimate 

esires. 

Thus the Roman question ceased to be the subject of 
negotiations, to the prejudice of the State of Italy, between 
the Holy Seat and the other Powers. 

It was supposed for some time, especially towards the 
close of the pontificate of Pius X., that another path might 
open. The idea was that the immunities and rights secured 
to the Holy Seat by the “Legge delle Guarentigie”’ should 
be put under international sanction. But such a solution 

Vor. XX.—No. 4. 28* 
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was regarded as inadequate and illusory by the Roman 
Church, and as an infringement of its sovereignty and freedom 
by the Italian State, and it is no longer under consideration. 

Notable changes have taken place too, with reference to 
the internal politics of Italy. From 1870 onwards the Papacy 
endeavoured to secure the allegiance of Italian Catholics in 
the interests of its own demands, to the exclusion of those of 
United Italy, and forbade them to take a part either as 
candidates or voters in political elections. In 1900 the writer 
of these notes, after a brief but strenuous period of Christian- 
democratic propaganda, joined a number of those who are 
now the leaders of the Popular Party in founding a political 
organisation of Italian Catholics; whereupon Leo XIII. 
gave him to understand that the Holy Seat reserved to 
itself the right of judging of the opportuneness of any such 
political action on the part of Catholics, and forbade the forma- 
tion of the new party. The same prohibition was subse- 
quently repeated, and the present writer, to escape a sentence 
of excommunication, consented to make a declaration in 
form that Catholics owe absolute obedience to the ecclesias- 
tical authority in political and social as well as in spiritual 
matters. 

The war has profoundly modified this state of affairs. .It 
would have been a crime to maintain such an attitude of 
indifference and agnosticism towards the State at a moment 
when the very life of the nation itself was at stake. Neither 
the Vatican, the Church, nor the great mass of Italian 
Catholics committed this crime. The Vatican enjoyed full 
and undisturbed freedom in its relations with the countries 
hostile to Italy throughout the war, and the ‘“ Legge delle 
Guarentigie’’ passed victoriously through its ordeal of fire. 
Meanwhile, directly following upon the armistice, the turbid 
and threatening sequele of the war declared themselves. 
A Bolshevist revolution would have involved State and Church 
in a common ruin. No time must be lost in enlisting such 
portions of the lower middle and working classes as had re- 
mained faithful to the Church, to fly to the succour of menaced 
society and co-operate in restoring the State and enabling 
it to pursue its task of pacification at a moment of such 
critical peril. The Holy Seat determined, accordingly, to 
allow the formation of the Popular Party, which speedily 
rose to such practical significance that it holds a hundred 
and sixteen of the five hundred and thirty-five Parliamentary 
seats, and has three ministers and five under-secretaries in 
the actual Government. 

The Popular Party declared, at its birth, that it accepted 
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the national unity as actually constituted, that it meant to 
work on strictly constitutional lines, and that it demanded 
nothing more than the guarantee of “liberty for the Church in 
the exercise of its spiritual mission,” leaving it the responsi- 
bility and the duty of declaring what measures were needful 
for that end. 

There are many who think that the moment has at last 
arrived for a reconciliation. Last June, when a Roman 
journal suggested that the question of the relations of the 
Vatican with Italy might be taken up again in the new and 
less strained atmosphere that now surrounds it, the whole 
Press interested itself in the matter, and gave ample proof that 
many a prejudice on either side had been dropped. A Liberal 
Roman journal accepted the contention of the Vatican that 
its true and sovereign territorial rights over the minimum 
area it actually possesses should be fully recognised. All the 
others confined themselves to generalities ; and shortly after- 
wards the Osservatore Romano pronounced the discussion 
purposeless and ineffective. The documents of this journal- 
istic campaign were collected and reissued in a Green Book 
under the auspices of the Foreign Office. 


Thus the Roman Church, while refusing to modify her 


conception of herself as the perfect society, divinely endowed 
with infallible authority over individuals and States and 
responsible to no earthly power, has been compelled in 
practice to retreat from the actual positions in which she 
could once see her pretensions take definite shape and stamp 
themselves upon history ; and she is slowly retreating, under 
pressure of events, towards new constitutional forms and 
changed conditions of life. 

What appear to the superficial observer as the changing 
and alternating fortunes of a struggle between Church and 
State reveal themselves on closer inspection as phases and 
internal adjustments in a movement of the spirit that is 
driving the Church herself towards the conquest of her liberty 
and autonomy. 

The long conflict between the rising civic consciousness 
of the Italians, determined to reinstate themselves as a 
nation, and the Papacy, temporal sovereign of a great part 
of Italy and welded to the interests of Austria and the 
Bourbons, ended in the victory of the Liberal State and of 
United Italy and the defeat of the temporal power of the 
Popes. But the determining factor in this victory was the 
broad stream of conviction that had gathered force amongst 
the Catholics themselves. Manzoni, Rosmini, and Gioberti 
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had seen in the return of the Church to a beneficent spiritual 
mission, freed from material preoccupations, an emancipation 
of the Church herself that must be pressed forward at every 
cost. Indeed, Gioberti in particular—with his grandiose vision 
of a Papacy, in harmonious fellowship with civil liberty, re- 
storing Italy to her spiritual hegemony—effected at least as 
much for Italian unity amongst the Catholics as Mazzini, with 
his more radical programme, effected upon another field. 

Cavour, Ricasoli, and the great leaders of our historic Right, 
including the Cadorna himself, who opened the walls of Rome 
in September 1870, were Catholics. In stripping the Church 
of many of her ancient privileges which were incompatible 
with public liberties, in emptying innumerable convents, 
and in taking Rome from the Popes, they believed themselves 
to be consulting the interests of the Catholic religion; and 
they testified to their profound respect for the Church in the 
exercise of her spiritual mission. 

And as it was then, so is it now. To Cavour’s formula 
of the free Church in the free State Giolitti has added another, 
comparing the two institutions to parallel lines that run their 
course side by side but never meet. We might add that 
mathematicians allow their parallels to meet at infinity; 
but, unfortunately, a sense for the infinite is of extreme rarity 
amongst our men of affairs whether of Church or State ! 

It seemed to be within the scope of Modernism to ‘take a 
decisive step in advance in the conception of the relations 
between religion and politics, between Church and State. 
Between 1892 and 1902, Catholic Italians, who had up 
till then held aloof from the public life of their country, 
were deeply stirred by a movement towards democracy 
and an emancipated culture. Its representatives at first 
took up Gioberti’s idea, and sought to prepare the way 
for a triumphant return of the Church and the Papacy 
to their leadership in the advance of civilisation. The 
illusion soon vanished, and, under pressure of the sus- 
picion and persecution of the Vatican, their second thought 
was to demand a clean cut between religion and politics, so 
as to remain firmly attached and obedient adherents of the 
Church as believers, while recognising no rule but that of 
their own conscience in political and social action. But this 
position was quite unstable, for it is impossible to hold at 
one and the same time two opposite systems of faith : the one 
modelled on an orthodoxy that prostrates itself before ecclesi- 
astical authority ; the other free and personal, such as could 
breathe into the social and civic relations of men a new spirit 
of religion, sensitive to the needs of our time. 
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And so the conflict went on. The boldest and most 
consistent Christian Democrats, cast out by the Church, 
looked to the programme of a democratic religion and a lay 
Christianity, competent to inspire all the relations between 
religious and civil society, under the auspices of a genuine 
and authentic liberty. 

The formula ‘“‘ Freedom of the Church ”’ adopted by ortho- 
dox Catholicism is equivocal and misleading. The only seat 
of freedom is the conscience. And spiritual action is only free 
when, in time and place, it spontaneously designs and creates 
the outward institutes of religion and politics, in which its 
own ethical individuality reflects and realises itself. 

Freedom of the Church ought to mean freedom of such 
as have consciously organised themselves into a Church and 
are making themselves felt in associated action, to repel the 
intrusion of an external power that would coerce the intimate 
life of their souls. At present, in Italy and not in Italy alone, 
the freedom of the Church too often means the enslavement of 
consciences that the Church herself treats as her properties 
and lays under a cruel and superannuated external discipline. 
A free State cannot recognise or protect this liberty to 
oppress; but rather, with all the means which its power com- 
mands and its nature allows, must it defend and vindicate the 
rights of conscience against an institution that violates them. 

Church and State, as I have said, move on different 
planes. The one concerns itself with the inner life, the other 
with the claims of civil institutions. The formal regulations 
necessary to the Church as an institution and a society are 
allowed by the State, without reference to their special con- 
tents ; provided always that they do not outrage the common 
ethical sense and the collective national purposes. The 
religious society is based on the free association of its members, 
with doors open to receive or to release. Personal experience 
of the divine impulse, the voice that speaks within to the 
individual believer, is the primal determinant ; but associated 
efficacy follows in measure of the range of sympathy to which 
the sense of spiritual values it expresses appeals. In this 
sense Christ is still the foundation of the unity of all his 
disciples; for in him they recognise the deepest and most 
revealing religious experience, and expression in life of the 
precept of fraternal love. But they only are truly united to 
him who renew that experience in themselves, and transfuse 
it into life and action. The tradition, with all the varieties 
of doctrinal and ritual standards that it carries, serves as 
an educational agency to lead the catechumen to an inward 
and personal faith which reproduces and renovates, in con- 
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sciousness and in action, the faith that nurtured it. Else it 
were but a bundle of empty signs and dead formule. Yet 
adherence to the tradition, and compliance with it, may have 
its own value, in so far as it safeguards the universality—that 
is to say, the unity through time and space—of the generations 
of believers ; albeit this safeguard is but external, subject to 
discussion and actually discussed in its details, and standing 
in constant need of the living force of the act of faith, ever 
new and creative, by which alone it can reconquer and con- 
tinuously preserve its validity. 

And the union of the faithful, sought in vain in con- 
cordats and compromises, can only flow from the fontal life 
of religion itself—that is to say, the love that pours itself out 
in the recognition of my neighbour even within myself, and 
the recognition of God in that spiritual link that makes the 
many one. It is humility and not pride. It is giving, not 
receiving. Nay, it is the self-giving, and not the self-appro- 
priation, even of the very self. It is a habit of mind that can 
find no place for the bickerings and wranglings that the 
Churches have multiplied. It is in itself the glorious and 
perennial source of brotherhood and unity. 

In such “associations of free personalities, to proclaim 
life as the spirit of universality and unity, and action as the 
realisation of brotherhood,” the question of relations with 
the State retains but small significance. Francis of Assisi 
taught his brothers to feel that when they were insulted, 
mocked, repelled, stripped, and wronged in every fashion, 
‘** here was the joy of the minor friars.” The settlement of 
the Church in the pleasant quarters of privilege, competing 
for the acquisition and retention of the things that pass 
away, and the gathering of riches and immunities, are all 
counter to the fontal and divine impulse that draws us 
upward. From the true point of view of a spiritual associa- 
tion the precept of Christ holds good: ‘‘ Be ye not anxious as 
to what ye shall eat or wherewith ye shall be clothed.” All 
that is in the care of the Father. To seek the Father, to feel 
the Divine presence and make it felt, to conquer one’s own 
soul no matter at what temporal cost: this is the concern of 
the Churches. 

The legal and institutional distinctions and oppositions, 
the temporal and quantitative divisions and sharings between 
the here and the hereafter, between the representatives of the 
life on earth and the life eternal, the realm of God and the 
realm of Cesar, have been the fruitful source of false issues, 
and misconceptions of spiritual things. There are no con- 
trasted “‘here’’ and “ hereafter,”’ no realm of time and realm 
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of the absolute, no heaven and earth. There are only con- 
sciences realising and seeking the infinite reality that_underlies 
them, envisaging alternately the one and the other phase, 
negating evil by overcoming it, giving to the ephemeral the 
aroma and the values of the absolute, and striving thus to 
realise the Kingdom of God. Religion is the abiding force of 
this aspiration of the soul towards the absolute. It is faith. 
It is the consciousness of a call to rise superior to all present 
reality. It is that love which is the will to gather multi- 
plicity into unity, and so to make it divine. 

This was the sense of liberty which Catholic Modernism 
proclaimed aloud. It is still forcing its hidden but irre- 
sistible way to conquest in the consciences of men. The 
conversion of Rome, which the Italian State was too poor in 
spiritual life to be able to foster, will be the fruit of this 
grand internal revolution in the Church herself ; and to every 
devout spirit in the civilised world the new sense of God 
Immanent, with his spiritual discipline of liberty and unity, 
will shine the clearer when it ceases to be veiled by that 
vastest of all religious institutions, the Church of Rome— 
that institution out of which all intimate religious life is con- 
tinuously ebbing, but which, with its traditional authority, 
pre-eminence, and far-spreading dominion, can still overcloud 
with its huge shadow so great a world of souls. 





The last words of this article had hardly been written 
when Benedict XV fell into the sickness that ended in his 
death. The incidents rising out of this event, the Conclave 
from which Cardinal Achille Ratti came out as Pope, and the 
first acts of the new Papacy, have turned the light full upon 
the present relations between the Papacy and Italy, but in 
no way affect the main lines laid down above. 

At their actual points of contact State and Church 
appeared to be freer than ever before from the ancient ani- 
mosity and distrust, and even to be animated by a certain 
mutual goodwill. Two of the King’s ministers, belonging 
to the Popular (Catholic) group, called during the illness, and 
immediately after the death of Benedict XV, to make in- 
quiries and to offer condolences ; but it was in their personal 
capacity and in mufti. It was, however, the first time since 
1870 that ministers of the King had crossed the threshold of 
the Vatican in open day. All the public edifices displayed 
the black-edged banner for five days. The Press, with the 
rarest exceptions, spoke in terms of high appreciation of the 
deceased Pontiff, and of the Church; and but for the crisis 
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that befell the Bonomi cabinet at this very time, Benedict XV 
would have been formally commemorated by both the legis- 
lative assemblies on the resumption of their labours. 

These courtesies, however, were in every case limited 
by the fear of impinging on the breach which still remains 
officially unclosed. The most authoritative Italian journal, of 
moderate tendencies, the Corriera della Sera, spoke of “a 
complete agreement as to the strict maintenance of the 
traditional and radical breach.” In this phrase the paradox 
of the present situation is focussed. 

Indeed, the official organ of the Holy Seat, the Osservatore 
Romano, declared apropos of the ministerial visit that it had 
taken place, like all the other visits, without any previous 
arrangement, and that the ministers had no conversation 
with Cardinal Gasparri, who was the representative at the 
moment of the Holy Seat. At the same time it denied that 
the death of the Pope had been officially announced to the 
Italian State, and explained that such a thing would have 
been impossible. The most authoritative organs of the 
Liberal Press have themselves been quick to acknowledge that 
the Papacy could not make peace with Italy without losing 
a great part of its authority over the Catholics of other 
countries ; for it would raise the suspicion—and the enemies 
of Italy and of the Papacy alike would not be slow to nurse 
it—that it portended a subordination of the religious inter- 
ests of Catholicism to the political interests of Italy. 

Immediately on his election the new Pope broke with the 
continuous precedent of his three predecessors, since 1870, 
by pronouncing his blessing, from the external loggia of the 
Basilica, on the populace assembled in the Piazza S. Piero. 
But the aforesaid journal did not fail to offer the official 
explanation that he had done so “ with all the reservations 
demanded by the inviolable rights of the Church and of the 
Holy Seat which he had sworn to assert and defend.” 

All who know the new Pope declare that in this direction 
he will in no way depart from the policy of his predecessor. 
He is credited with the intention of putting an end to the 
voluntary captivity within the Vatican which the Popes have 
maintained since 1870; but he will only do so if he is assured 
that it will not prejudice the “ sovereignty ” that the Papacy 
claims or its international prestige. 

So my remarks in the article above retain their full force, 
and do but receive a fresh confirmation from the events of 
these recent days. 

ROMOLO MURRI. 


Rome. 








THE SUPERNATURAL UNDER 
DOMESTICATION. 


THE Rev. T. J. HARDY. 


WE have always been a people devoted to the Command- 
ments—not necessarily to keeping them. The Reformation, 
for example, was even more a revolt from certain features 
of the Renaissance than from Rome. Puritanism was in the 
blood long before it came out in the Ironsides. We English 
have always, though in a manner peculiar to ourselves, held 
conduct in high regard. It was reserved, however, to the 
nineteenth century to raise Conduct to the dignity of a 
capital letter, and to regard religion as its great auxiliary. 
The splendid energies which for centuries had winged the 
soul on her adventurous way and transformed the world 
with spiritual loyalties and acta sanctorum were, like the 
forces of nature, harnessed to the task of production. Salva- 
tion was “ laid on,” like gas and water ; spirituality tapped, 
after the manner of the petroleum spring. The Utilitarians 
found a use even for religion and hastened to lay it under 
contribution with that thoroughness with which, taking a 
leaf out of theology, it might be said Man was in Mill 
reconciling the world to himself. 

The representative critic of that time, its lawgiver and 
prophet, declared Conduct to be “ three-fourths of life.” 
What determined the fractional proportion remained a 
mystery to many of us, but it was a telling and no doubt to 
the critic himself an intelligent way of stating a utility value 
in a numerical age when bald-headed gentlemen who had 
ow out in the Mathematical Tripos ran the priesthood close. 

olemn people in Manchester and Birmingham received the 

declaration as from Sinai. For the first time since the 

Commonwealth England was governed by an oligarchy of 

morals whose: apotheosis was set up in an open space in 

South Kensington and—despite Mr Lytton Strachey—is with 
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us to this day. One of my earliest recollections is that of a 
steel engraving on a sheet of notepaper whereon was depicted 
the image aforesaid, and beneath it a gentleman, immaculate 
in the costume of the period, pointing it out with a slender 
umbrella to a little boy whose upward gaze betokened early 
piety. Somehow the picture suggested the Sabbath. Pro- 
bably the diffusion of the character there embodied was due 
less to this ‘‘ Memorial,” and even less to the Letters of a 
Successful Merchant, than to the facile genius of that lady 
whom we are so tardy in recognising as par eacellence the 
interpreter of the nineteenth century ; who constructed over 
a thousand characters, that is to say over.a thousand varieties 
of one character—that of the man of great abilities, of 
‘“‘ noble intellect,’ of unimpeachable rectitude, concerned, 
like Job of old and reader of the Spectator to-day, in “* main- 
taining his integrity.”” To advance in the world after the 
manner of this moral being, to stand well with one’s 
employers, to earn the admiration of those in inferior station, 
to marry into the Firm, and into the Firm’s fortunes, to 
bring up a large family “‘ with about as much religion as my 
William likes,” and, finally, in a respected old age, full of 
riches and honours, to surround oneself with every dull 
convention, from decennial claret to devoted clergymen— 
such was life’s core and coronation when Conduct had 
become supreme. 

The same prophet who gave us the’ fractional estimate of 
conduct defined religion as ‘‘ morality touched by emotion.” 
Here his meaning was not embarrassed by numerical values. 
It was perfectly clear. He meant that religion was the 
emotion that touched morality. Even those who were 
untouched by his particular emotion—lords spiritual and 
pillars of nonconformity—succumbed to this view of the 
matter. They sat loose to such features of religion.as had 
no obvious bearing on “ practical life.” Social obligation 
became paramount. Everyone asked: Who is my neigh- 
bour ? Only Herbert Spencer: Who is my God? In fact, 
religion, while retaining its old terminology, became at . 
heart Positivist. France, beaten under Napoleon, conquered 
us under Comte. All England lay under the dispensation of 
practical religion—not the practice of religion, but—a vastly 
different thing—the application of religion to what we are 
pleased to call the practical. There arose a new catholicity, 
not the catholicity of the creed and the Crusades but the 
catholicity of a common platform in the interests of social 
organisation and efficiency. It was the catholicity of 
planks—such planks as hospitals, temperance, industrial 
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reform, above all the art of so handling charity as to guarantee 
the privilege of wealth. On these planks it was claimed that 
men of “ widely differing views’ could meet and find in 
social service a panacea for religious disruption. The latter 
claim was perhaps utopian ; at any rate it has not yet been 
realised. But meet they did and pool their principles in 
the interest of those measures best calculated to advance 
Conduct. 

It is rather significant that about the same time “‘ Christian 
Evidences ’’ came into demand. Paley’s essay, principally 
based on the testimony of those who laid down their lives 
for their belief, was no longer felt to be quite relevant. | 
Martyrdom would plainly defeat a religion which was a 
process rather than an end. Henceforth the truth of 
Christianity was evident, if evident at all, in the moral 
revolution it had effected. The test question was: Did 
Christianity tend to make men better citizens? Those, on 
the other hand, who attacked Christianity did so on the 
score, not of its failure as a religion, but of its failure as a 
policeman. Their shrewdest weapons were pluralities and 
the pornocracy. With the exception of the Pentateuch and 
some vague anticipations of “‘ criticism,” the religious wars 
of the nineteenth century were fought on the field of ethics. 
The believer defended his faith on the ground of its use- 
fulness; the disbeliever maintained that with a clear 
recognition of the claim of Conduct the religious sanction 
was no longer necessary. The net result was to identify 
religion with morality. The supernatural was brought 
under domestication. 

Compared with this, pure religion and undefiled is that 
of the ancient Briton. I know very little of the religion of 
the ancient Briton, but what I do know of it tells me that he 
existed for it, and did not even suspect that it could exist 
for him. I imagine that when his turn came to be offered 
in sacrifice he tasted the wild intoxication of life’s accom- 
plishment. He ascended the altar to show people how to 
die with that elasticity of spirit with which Mr Spurgeon 
mounted the rostrum to tell people how to live. He did not 
attend Stonehenge and other places of worship with a view 
to “ getting good,” nor did he recommend religion because it 
clothed him with blue paint and kept his neighbour from 
stealing his coracle. He was religious because of a certain 
wild necessity within him, just as he was hungry and propa- 
gative. He was religious because the universal within him 
sought the universal outside him. When we descend from 
these bold flights of the wayward spirit to the idea of religion 
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current amongst us to-day, that it tends to make us better 
men—or, that it is no longer essential to our improvement— 
we gain some conception of the distance we have come from 
the primordial religious impulse. 

Not that I am writing in the interests of Dionysos or 
posing as proselyte of Pan. I do not wish to imply that 
religion and morality are necessarily opposed. I do not deny 
that there may be accidental points of contact in which 
religion may confirm a moral tradition and touch it to finer 
issues. I do not deny that you may embank the Thames or 
the Tiber and fit it with locks and fill it with shipping. I 
only demur to your identifying the river withthe uses to 
which you put it, or imagining that the river providentially 
took its course to suit your enterprise. I would remind you 
that it had a life of its own many thousands of years before 
the Thames Corporation or the Societé di Tevere came into 
existence ; that floods may sweep away your wharves and 
frosts paralyse your traffic. I would merely distract your 
attention from the argosies and barges to the hills of Arezzo 
and the cloudy Cotswolds, the rains of heaven and the 
insatiate sea. 

On the whole the illustration, though somewhat clumsy, 
is no very bad one. The embankment and the mercantile 
accessories bear much the same relation to the force and 
volume of the stream as I conceive morality to bear to 
religion. For consider: morality is artificial and multiform. 
No other human product has shown itself so prolific in 
varieties as the moral ideal. It is at bottom an affair of 
convenience. It is a code of co-existences. Religion, on 
the other hand, is existential and eternal. It springs from 
a relationship which is unchanging. It would have been 
exactly what it is if the decalogue had never been. Rightly 
considered, there is only one commandment—the one uni- 
versally broken—‘‘ Thou shalt have none other gods but 
Me.” Again, morality comes of the accident that man is 
many—which is not only an accident in the logical sense, 
but an accident in the same sense as a railway accident ; 
religion, on the other hand, belongs primarily to man the 
one, and is only realised in his unity. Morality, again, is 
transient ; its standpoint is ever fluctuating ; a new morality 
comes to birth with every Government, almost with every 
municipal election—at least the London Municipal Society 
hope so. On the other hand, it is impossible to conceive 
such a thing as a new religion. Mr Bernard Shaw has 
told us we need one, but has wisely confessed himself 
unable to imagine what it will be like. Mr Chesterton 
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set out to invent one, and the finished product turned out 
to be Christianity. 

No; the river may be “ patient of ” wharves and sluices, 
just as certain familiar expressions are said to be “ patient 
of interpretations ”’ not originally imparted, or an elephant 
is patient of a cargo of babies; but the river is no more a 
tranter than the elephant is a perambulator. A bit of the 
Thames, say, Chelsea Reach, by Whistler, will give you a 
saner idea of the river in the majesty of its inhuman purpose, 
with man’s utilities unsubstantial in the haze, than all your 
half-yearly dividends. I refrain from quoting the in- 
evitable tag from Tennyson, and as I do not know the 
purpose of the river, and never met any one who did, I will 
merely say that the attitude of the Indian to his Ganges 
would serve as a fine example of our attitude towards 
religion. 

For not only is religion a-moral ; it is even antagonistic 
to morality. Reflect what happens when Christianity is 
introduced into a primitive community—at once its morals 
vanish! If, for example, our lot had fallen in the Solomon 
Islands, we should to-day be bemoaning the decline of 
cannibalism and financing societies for its preservation. 
The whole history of Christianity is similarly a ruthless 
bending of morality to the purpose of religion. The Thessa- 
lonian Jews were not only perfectly right but morally 
justified when they cried out in alarm that the men who had 
turned the world upside down were come thither also. If 
religion were really what we accept its being to-day, a useful 
adjunct to morality, it would have promoted the cults of 
Thessalonica, and evangelised the Solomon Islands with 
cargoes of missionaries for home consumption. As a matter 
of fact, morality has so blunted our imagination that we 
forget that the pagan practices to which Christianity gave no 
quarter were part and parcel of a fixed morality unquestioned 
and unashamed. When the Apostle warned his readers to 
“flee fornication,” he was saying something absolutely 
and eccentric. Nor was there any reason for such an 
exhortation save the mystic reason he alleged, that such 
lusts ‘‘ war against the soul.” It was not “ morality”; it 
was the life of the soul that religion invaded the world to 
rekindle ; and everything had to go down before it. 

It is said that Christianity has given us all we value in 
our national life—our national unity, our law, our Parliament, 
our hospitals, education, city guilds, our very language, even 
better—our home. The growth of such institutions is com- 
plex, but I do not deny that a fairly respectable case might 
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be made out in favour of the proposition. To view these 
advantages, however, as the calculated objective of Chris- 
tianity is at once to be overtaken with absurdities. Did 
Augustine come hither to give us the House of Commons ? 
Did Cuthbert come over as harbinger of the steam-engine ? 
That the House of Commons and the steam-engine—both so 
dear to the nineteenth century—have sometimes proved to 
work smoothly is a fact as remote from the Christian religion 
as that they have also produced civil wars and appalling 
catastrophes. In fact, as we have had trouble enough with 
all our national institutions, a counterblast to the above pro- 
position might easily be elaborated, showing the mischievous 
results of Christianity. Christians must not be greedy. 
They cannot always have it both ways. From the stand- 
point of morality, at any rate, they will find it hard to claim 
for religion a monopoly of benefaction. Many good things 
which have been placed to the credit of Christianity will be 
found to be due to quite other causes. Many obviously in- 
convenient things, such as persecutions, imprisonments, and 
martyrdoms, will be found to be the direct result of religion. 

It is startling to reflect that the crucifixion of Christ, 
regard it how you will, belongs to the record age of Jewish 
morals. The principles for which He was crucified cannot 
be called moral. They do not fall into any moral category. 
They are not self-regarding ; they are not other-regarding ; 
they are God-regarding. They are little understood amongst 
us and seldom acted upon. Many of them are frankly con- 
sidered to be “ counsels of perfection.”” The term is well 
chosen, for they bear no relation except to the Perfect Will. 
They establish, or they seek to establish, a supernatural claim 
on the whole of human life. They may, or they may not, 
tend to social order and moral improvement. That is what | 
we have to find out ; and the irony of the situation is that we 
can only find out by abandoning ourselves to them—which 
no one seems prepared to do. Christ plainly declared that 
the secret of His ‘“‘ Kingdom” was open only to those who 
were willing to ‘forsake all.’ Religion takes all risks ; 
morality takes no risks—it would cease to be moral directly 
it did. It is quite true there is a good deal in the New Testa- 
ment which, for lack of a better word, has to be reckoned 
ethical. Yet the emphasis is always on the Divine claim; 
never on the merely moral values of the action. When the 
apostle expostulates with his peccant converts, it is not on 
the score of lowering the moral ideal, but of coming short of 
the glory of God. 

I have likened religion to a river. The comparison is 
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trivial. It is much more like some meteoric ship-of-stars 
whose conjunction with this planet gives man his chance 
of eternal life. But why invent illustrations? The true 
analogue is the cosmic process. By some unfathomable 
“accident ” the human race has been caught in the tre- 
mendous curve of a force supernatural. Other forces you 
harness to your looms and dynamos; this force harnesses 
you—if you are lucky, or, as the apostle would put it, if you 
are “called.” Such, roughly speaking, is the conception I 
take to be intended by the Kingdom of God, as distinguished 
from the utility of God. 

This explains why it is men and women tell us they have 
no use for religion. We are all too desperately eager to be 
conformed to this world to listen to proposals for transforma- 
tion. We are far too busily engaged in saving to worry 
about being saved. We have given up regeneration for 
regimentation. We have frankly accepted what Pater called 
‘the tyranny of things visible.” We use what windows we 
have, not to look at the world beyond, but to gaze on the 
reflection of ourselves. We can sincerely parody the classic 
dictum and say: I am man; I consider everything super- 
human alien from me. 

Let us not misconstrue the position, however. We are 
not dofting religion for the more violent sensualities. It 
would not surprise me to be told that we are on the whole 
more moral than were our fathers. I can well imagine we 
are less hypocritical, for some pretence is inseparable from 
aspiration, whereas flat conformity has no disguises. The 
truth about us is that we are simply and consistently mun- 
dane. We have our religion, such as it is, as Mr Barkis had 
matrimony. Not an exhilarating picture of the married state 
to set before Corydon and Thyrsis—this penurious pantaloon, 
ageing fast and rocky on his pins, nosing slyly the capabilities 
of his Peggotty, her turn for apple pasties and general cook- 
ing, and whether she is likely to keep down expenses and 
wear herself to the bone; truly a flat-footed courting ! 
Nevertheless Barkis are we, annexing religion as a maid-of- 


.all-work. Thank Heaven, men still fall in love; but we 


have heard the last of falling into religion! All that concerns 
us now is the finality of comfort. We must have a religion 
that will help us ‘‘ to make the world a better place,” that 
will further the redistribution of wealth by taxation, a more 
efficient education in cunning, the elimination of risk as repre- 
sented by individual responsibility, the mechanicalisation of 
life, the dodging of consequences, the endowment of mother- 
hood, ante-natal clinics, the post-natal stud-farm, triennial 
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re-marriage, and the card-index system. These are a sample 
of our most pressing projects. It is thus we answer the old 
question: What is the chief end of man? We used to be 
assured religion would advance our cause, but of late we are 
grown more shrewd. After all, will religion accommodate itself 
to our programme ? We have long suspected the patronage 
of the Churches as an essay in exploitation. That there may 
be some sort of truth at the back of religion we do not deny, 
for the last thing in the world we desire to be accused of is 
intolerance. But we are more and more convinced that it is 
not the sort of truth we have any use for. We are in earnest 
where Mr Birrell is in sport : we do not ask, What is truth ? 
we ask, What are trumps ? 

There is a story of an American who purchased a 
sculptured angel of an undertaker in the hope that, with a 
little manipulation, it might serve as a statue of William 
Penn. Several adepts were called in, and tried in turn their 
chisels. But the chippings only proved the metamorphosis 
impracticable, and finally the angel was broken up for road 
metal. Let him that readeth understand. 

The modern man who says he has no use for religion is 
perfectly right. He hasn’t. In his sense of the word no one 
ever had. The people who are wrong, who are holding us up 
and wasting our time, are the people who are trying to chip 
away religion to the cut of the New Worldliness. The more 
they try, the less angelic does the figure become without in 
the least resembling the image set up upon the plain of 
Babylon. The Churches would be well advised to give up 
the new stunt and return to the new birth. Up to the 
present they cannot be said to have made much headway 
with ‘‘ social reconstruction.”” And the reason, as the news- 
papers put it, “is not far to seek ’’: man is not socially re- 
constructed ; if reconstructed at all, he is spiritually recon- 
structed. Like the poet—and I do him the honour of saying 
that a poet he is, every inch of him—he is born, not made. 
It is just possible that he may be born again. It is entirely 
impossible that he should be manufactured. 

There is a deep and tremendous sense in which Nietzsche 
was right after all—though he was even less aware of it than 
his humblest student. He was right in his revolt against a 
conception of religion which reduced it to a sort of German 
Hausfrau attendant upon “Noth und Brot.” He gazed 
steadily at ‘ the little laws that lacqueys make ”’ till he saw 
through them and perceived something “‘ beyond good and 
evil.” What he did not see was that his Something was 
really the Kingdom of Heaven, a Kingdom independent, in 
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its absolute nature, of all relative moral estimates, existing 
and breaking in upon man with a Purpose all its own. What 
Nietzsche did see—and we ought to have the courage to 
thank him for it—was the blazing fact that religion can never 
be ‘‘ the mere communal sanction of what is useful to men in 
general.” Nietzsche was the Nemesis of utilitarianism as 
applied to the things of the spirit. If his doctrine be the 
devil’s parody of Christianity, the kind of Christianity he 
found invited the parody. A “slave-morality”’ it was, 
though not in the sense he meant; not the religion of slaves, 
but the slavery of religion ; not the handmaid of the Lord, 
but the handmaid of the landlord. A religion which could 
start off on the scent of “ eternal life ’’ and then abandon the 
pursuit for that of general provider invited anything! 
When we get Nietzsche’s values right, we see in them a 
restoration of the apostle’s conception of religion: “‘ Be not 
conformed to this world, but be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your minds ’—and this, not to become a “ viewless 
song”? somewhere in the empyrean of the Higher Thought, 
but “‘ that ye may know what is the perfect Will of God.” 
There is the whole object of religion—to bring men under sub- 
jection to the Supreme Will and crush and re-make them in 
the process. There is probably no passage in all Christian 
literature in which the heart of Christ’s meaning beats more 
palpably. ‘‘ Be not conformed . . . be transformed.” That 
is the essence of all Christ proclaimed from the Sermon on 
the Mount to the Commission to the Eleven. It reveals 
Religion transcendent. It gives the everlasting lie to the 
idea that a spiritual life is so much gas and water laid 
on to be tapped at convenience. It blows to atoms the 
present-day confusion of Christianity with citizenship. 
Yes, Nietzsche was right. It was an anticipation of the 
shrivelling of conventional values when the Lord in His 
fury created Nietzsche. 

Well, then, religion is a movement of other than human 
origin, having scope and issues beyond any immediate ethical 
interest. If I have stated my case extremely, it is because 
it is an extreme case—for the Supernatural is out of bounds 
altogether. You cannot domesticate it; all you can do is 
to let it make of you a stranger and a pilgrim. Attempt 
to subject it to Utility, and you merely produce a monstrosity 
—the nineteenth century. The real issue, of course, is whether 
you are out for adventure, or whether you would be in 
Jerusalem in the corner of a bed; whether you dare “ live 
dangerously,”’ or go through life under an anesthetic. If you 
want excitement and sensation, there is still a chance in the 
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transforming force that has caught us in its curve; if you 
prefer being dull, the world is a very good Burial Place. I 
am quite prepared to see Western Europe sloughing off what 
hold the Supernatural still has on it, and arranging its life 
without benefit of clergy ; there seems no reason why a race 
should not appear—now that we have eugenics—entirely 
moral yet entirely non-religious ; yet nothing will deliver me 
from the conviction that the result would be like that of a 
man who had lost all pain at the cost of losing all sensation. 
It is not man that would cease to exist, but existence that 
would cease for man. I can conceive of no deadlier dulness 
than life under rationalistic humanitarianism. All the dry 
decorum of cathedral life fades in comparison! I imagine 
myself in a world from which the Supernatural has been dis- 
missed, bored to extinction by automatic virtue and shouting 
for at least one priceless inconsistency. 

Here, however—presumably—lies the difference between 
the majority of my readers and myself: they fear that if 
religion goes man will lose his liberties; I fear that if 
religion goes man will lose his life. 


THOMAS J. HARDY. 
St Mary’s House, 
LONDON. 





THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT AND 
THE NATURAL MAN. 


J. A. HOBSON. 


Goop character and conduct derive their value and authority 
not from any supernatural or external source, but from their 
inherent virtue and appeal. The human reason is the proper 
instrument for the discovery and application of the principles 
and rules of a good life. The social nature of man makes it 
serviceable for seekers after this rational good to help one 
another by organised co-operation, and to win from this com- 
munion a clearer inspiration and a firmer purpose. These 
statements I think would be accepted generally as funda- 
mental to the Ethical Movement. Now the age in which we 
live might appear particularly favourable to the growth of 
such a Movement. For the hold of the orthodox Churches 
upon the educated—or shall I better say the wealthier ?—classes 
has long been weakening. Belief in a divine personality, 
another world of bliss or torment, the scheme of redemption 
and the entire metaphysics of Christianity has worn into an 
extremely attenuated acceptance. A more rationalistic atti- 
tude towards human character and conduct, the slow product 
of the evolutionary teaching, especially of the applied physical 
sciences, has broken the spell which chance, miracle, and 
special Providence formerly exercised upon the credulity of 
Man. The utter impotence of organised Christendom to 
prevent the crimes of War and Peace, or sensibly to moderate 
their physical and moral injuries, ought to have discredited 
finally the claim of supernatural religion to be the guardian 
either of public or of personal morals. It might have been 
expected that the moral devastation wrought by this catas- 
trophe upon every human institution, from the family to the 
embryonic international order, would have compelled myriads 
of minds in this, as in other countries, to look with favour on 
a Movement which claimed to present a rational morality as 
667 
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the alternative to spiritual anarchy. Allowing for the host 
of hastily improvised new superstitions which seek to dis- 
place the old, there must, it would appear, be large numbers 
of intelligent men and women who should find in these 
societies just the sort of moral support and intercourse which 
they require. Why, then, does so small a fraction of this 
multitude enrol themselves in our ranks? What is lacking 
in our appeal? It may be that most of those who have 
broken with orthodox religion and have given up church- 
going feel no need of any substitute. Some possibly are 
suspicious of the constructive radicalism in politics and eco- 
nomics with which some or all of our groups are more or less 
associated. For free-thinking on matters of religion among 
the well-to-do educated classes carries little implication of 
political, still less of economic, liberalism. Many, again, who 
are keen social reformers, prefer to give their time and 
thought to movements of a more directly practical order. 
Even the occasional experiments in Labour Churches have 
depended for their brief success upon the personal appeal of 
some enthusiastic leader rather than on any widespread 
recognition of the need for spiritualising the Labour Move- 
ment. 

But in seeking to understand why so many of those 
who ought to be working with us, and whose co-operation we 
need, are not attracted or are repelled by our Movement, I 
think it is profitable to make a closer inquiry into certain 
evident defects in our appeal. I have posed the problem 
by confronting the Ethical Movement with a being called 
the “natural man.” I have taken this course because the 
body of ethical conceptions and values in general acceptance 
by our Societies is not likely to be widely divergent from 
that current among the more serious-minded adherents of 
our Protestant Churches. The abandonment of supernatural 
sanctions does not itself involve any considerable alterations 
in the rules and valuations of a good life. If, therefore, there 
is any narrowness or other inadequacy in our ethical concep- 
tions, it may best be discovered in the processes by which our 
Churches moulded morals in the light of their theology and 
imposed them on successive generations of the faithful. Now 
the whole theological system, held with minor variations by 
the Churches, stood upon a single fundamental moral assump- 
tion, that of the natural depravity of man. Man is born bad, 
and the whole scheme of salvation is devoted to his rescue. 
That rescue consists in a transformation or conversion of his 
natal make-up. This is as much the root assumptionfof the 
Catholic Churches as of the Nonconformist, though standing 
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on a very flimsy Biblical foundation. The article of our 
Church of England puts the matter quite uncompromisingly. 
“* Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam—but is 
the fault and corruption of each man’s nature.” 

Pauline theology was terribly concerned for the ‘‘ desperate 
wickedness ” of the human heart. It is easy to understand 
how acceptable this doctrine must be to any profession of 
spiritual healers. The more desperate the disease, the more 
difficult the remedy ; the more difficult the remedy, the more 
valuable the magic of the medicine-man. To disparage 
human nature has, therefore, always been the practice of the 
Churches. But the sacramental treatment applied by 
Catholicism did not carry that deep sense of personal repro- 
bation—the sense of the exceeding sinfulness of sin—which 
emerged as the most conspicuous feature of most Protestant 
Churches. For in these latter the impersonal authority of 
the Church, operating amid an elaborate traditional environ- 
ment of ritual magic, was displaced by an immediate congrega- 
tional interest in the concrete shortcomings of the individual 
sinner, enforced by a livelier sense of what was due to happen 
to him in another world unless he went through some definite 
conversion. Puritanism, as its name came to imply, carried to 
an extreme this attitude, and its theology was hardened and 
mechanised into a terrible instrument for suppressing whole de- 
partments of human nature. The notorious Blue Laws of some 
New England States are a surviving register of this intolerance 
and narrow-mindedness in its more extreme form. 

But we are more closely concerned with the milder, more 
mixed, and more opportunist ethics of British evangelicalism, 
especially as found in the Nonconformist bodies. Puritanism 
was a dramatic protest against the character and outlook 
(Weltanschauung) of the Cavalier, depicted as _free-lover, 
gamester, sportsman, tippler, fighter, wastrel, showy, arro- 
gant, disorderly, and irreligious, an adept in all the vanities 
of the world, the lusts of the flesh, and familiar with that 
prince of “‘ gentlemen,” the devil. The Puritan protest as it 
blossomed out in bourgeois virtues needs no fullness of state- 
ment here. Nor does it here concern me to dwell upon the 
often cited economic explanation of the success of Protestant 
ethics. The selection and fostering of the characteristics of 
personal and group success under the conditions of modern 
capitalism were processes quite clearly realised by those who 
employed them. Sobriety, industry, forethought and thrift, 
orderliness, perseverance, honesty were the staple ingredients 
of positive Puritan ethics, and they admirably accommodated 
themselves to the conditions of the struggle for personal 
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wealth and power in the new era. Even that rigid Sabba- 
tarianism which counted so much for righteousness had its 
business value. Stamped on many generations of commercial 
townsmen by the united discipline of Church and family, this 
became the accepted ethics of respectability, not only for the 
dominant middle class, but, by imitation, of large sections of 
the working classes, thus kept docile and useful in this life 
and looking for an inexpensive reward in another. Older 
members of our Societies, brought up in middle-class Mid- 
Victorian families, will be well aware how strong was the 
hold this typically Puritan ethics then retained. Handed 
down, virtually intact in substance and direction, though 
doubtless weakened in intensity, from the seventeenth 
century, the attitude not only towards sexual irregularities, 
drinking and gambling, but towards the innocent amusements 
of music, the theatre, and the fine arts, nay even towards 
poetry and the whole literature of imagination, and indeed 
towards any scientific study likely to engender scepticism or 
intellectual pride—this attitude hung like a subtle atmosphere 
over the whole conduct of life. 

Much of this has passed away from our more liberal 
Churches, but what remains—and this I hold to be most 
significant—is the retention of the older and in large measure 
Puritan conception of the sphere of ethics. Sport, the fine 
arts, recreation, literature, science are accepted by serious- 
minded people not only as innocent, but as desirable activities, 
but moral or ethical values are not ascribed to them, they are 
not real contributions towards a good life. Now I am very 
well aware that some of the most active workers and thinkers 
in our Ethical Societies have broken down for themselves 
this distinction between the ethical and the non-ethical 
activities of life, and recognise that any strong grasp of the 
organic unity of a good life must incorporate in that goodness 
every accepted form of the desirable—health, the enjoyment 
of physical beauty, every kind of knowledge and aptitude 
contributory to human well-being. What keeps many 
people from joining us is sheer misapprehension of our aims 
and objects, due perhaps in part to the abstract terms in 
which those aims and objects are set forth, terms like “ the 
good life” and the “‘ supreme purpose of humanity,” which 
they associate with a cold and vague formalism. Even when 
they penetrate far enough to recognise something of our 
wider purpose, they are still apt to think that we are pinning 
on the recreative and cultural arts of life as mere appendages 
to the good life instead of treating them as integral parts of 
that life. 
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In some measure our problem was envisaged by Matthew 
Arnold in his protest against the excessive Hebraism which 
robbed our life of those qualities of sweetness and light 
demanded for true culture. But expressed in such general 
terms, the true difficulty is but faintly realised. I would 
begin lower down than Matthew Arnold. I am envisaging 
what I call the natural man, “God’s Englishman,” seeking 
some Society which shall make due recognition of all his 
wholesome wants that claim satisfaction through co-operation 
with his fellows. Will our Movement give him all he wants, 
and is he simply mistaken in thinking it will not? I do 
not pretend to give a positive reply to this question, 
but only to set out before you some further considera- 
tions bearing upon the manifest inadequacy of our present 
appeal. Some of these are put with force, skill, and humour 
by Dr Jacks in his latest volume, Legends of Smokeover. 
Civilisation, as commonly presented, consists in the increas- 
ing elimination of the dangerous, the disorderly, the uncer- 
tain, the incalculable from our lives. It claims to give 
us peace, security, and regularity. It provides various 
instruments and spheres of government. Our external life 
is to be provided with all its requisites by an elaborate 
mechanism of industry, our inner life by an equally elaborate 


mechanism of institutions working with the same regularity 
to produce a thoroughly reliable society. Now this, as Dr 
Jacks complains, is literally a deadly conception of human 
ends. It makes no provision for the play of the creative 
instincts. This play requires and involves irregularity of 
material and method, risks and losses, large elements of the 
unknown and incalculable. Dr Jacks expresses this by his 


oe 


insistence on “‘ sportsmanship” as a principle of life. ‘“ A 
sportsmanlike principle is interwoven into the very stuff of 
reality. Life itself, if you study its origin, was a win against 
enormous odds—hence all the greater virtues of mankind, 
courage, magnanimity, loyalty, and love. In the beginning 
was the wager!”’ Now this is what I mean in saying that 
our natural man is par excellence a sportsman. He finds his 
keenest satisfaction in pitting his strength, or skill, or 
cunning, or his natural resources, against some not too 
closely calculable risk. He may find his sphere of sportsman- 
ship in war, hunting, mountaineering, or other field of 
physical exploit, or in the world of business or politics. He 
may back his intellect and training against some baffling 
problem of pure or applied science, or may grapple, like 
Nansen, with some supreme task of philanthropy. This 
sporting instinct may even be regarded as one of the con- 
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tributories to the artistic interest through which the creative 
impulse works more delicately. For personal exploit is one 
form of that self-expression, which, when the self is worthy 
and interesting, gives its value to all art work. In every 
sphere the artist also is a risk taker, he too backs his personal 
powers against the difficulties of a more or less intractable 
and irregular medium, handling amid difficulties and with 
uncertainty the colours, sounds, materials, language, at his 
disposal. Here too the mechanical principle is his enemy, 
invading his art and threatening to reduce it to artificial 
reproduction. The only time I ever heard Ruskin lecture he 
ended a scathing indictment of the triumph of mechanics by 
describing it as engaged in the blasphemous attempt to 
‘“*turn on God.” The natural man demands free play for 
the sporting and artistic instincts. We may regard gambling 
as a morbid excess of risk-taking, but the strong survival of 
this crudest love of hazard, differmg from sport and art in 
eliminating the factor of personal prowess, should give us 
pause in planning processes of civilisation. For it is note- 
worthy that the gambling habit obtains its strongest hold 
among those classes and peoples who are kept for their 
livelihood to mechanical drudgery, like our factory hands, 
or are otherwise engaged in heavy, dull, incessant toil for a 
bare living, as are Chinese coolies. Imprisoned in their 
work, they demand in their leisure a violent and a miraculous 
outlet. With too little energy left for the active and con- 
centrated application of the creative instinct through art or 
sport, they seek a quick sensational expenditure for their 
baulked impulses in the excitement of betting or some game 
of chance, where quick unforeseen success gives them a sham 
sense of personal achievement. The superstitions and the 
pretended skill in calculation which gamblers often adduce to 
qualify their recklessness, furnish a curious example of the 
endeavour of the gambler to rationalise his irrational conduct 
and to escape from the clutches of bare chance into some 
realm of personal achievement. 

The prevalence of gambling is thus a most withering 
testimony to the failure of society to furnish decent con- 
ditions for the outlet of the creative instinct of man. The 
true sportsman, the true artist, the inventor and explorer 
are not gamblers. For skilled risk-taking is the reverse of 
gambling. But skilled risk-taking demands that some 
elements of danger and uncertainty shall be incorporated in 
our conception of a good life. 

Safety, order, calculability are the foundation-stones of | 
all civilised existence. But we are now told we must not 
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try to live too safely, too orderly, and too certain in our plans. 
There is no fear of that, some will say, the infinite variety 
of environment and of events will always outrun calculation 
and provide a world of hazard for adventurous souls. Indeed, 
they go further and insist that the very end and object of 
each repression of personal liberty involved in social order, 
each reduction of an area of danger and caprice to orderly 
routine, each provision of security against the primary risks 
of life, is the opening up of larger and loftier areas of freedom, 
adventure, and personal achievement. This is the reply 
which defenders of mechanical industry sometimes make to 
the upholders of primitive handicrafts. It is the reply 
which the socialist makes against those who charge him with 
attacks on personal liberty. It is the reply of the philan- 
thropist and moralist against the cruder charge of scientists 
that their social protection promotes the survival of the 
unfit and reduces the average value of human life. As in the 
individual life, so in the social, the reduction of certain 
primary activities to routine subconscious processes liberates 
more energy for conscious and creative work in higher 
spheres. It is clearly a case for compromising or harmonising 
contrary interests, so as to reach some ultimate economy of 
life. But this general principle does not carry us very far. 
It sometimes threatens to seek too hastily to stamp out or 
reduce the lower instincts, evolved for biological survival in 
early times, in favour of a more refined and spiritual life. 
Here again the protest of the natural man comes in, to 
claim consideration for what are called the animal needs and 
creature comforts. He accuses the uplifters, the organisers 
of a higher life, of disparaging the claims of the world and the 
flesh. Nay, more, he requires that his conception of ‘‘ good 
living,” even in its ordinary sense, should find some place in 
the ethical conception of the good life. Does it? For it is 
relevant to my task to take account of these popular con- 
ceptions of good living. . Nor need we confine ourselves to the 
luxurious conception of a gourmet. The insurance company 
knows what it means by “a good life,” and, still more 
significant, the English clergyman, the provided representa- 
tive of Christian ethics, has a plain and not too elevated 
conception of “‘ a good living”’ as one affording a handsome 
income to its holder. 

Now all these are true though very incomplete revelations 
of the requirements of the natural man from life. Does our 
ethical conception make adequate provision for them ? 

I am not sure that we can truthfully say it does. Are the 


reasonable satisfactions of our animal wants, and the tastes 
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and arts which appertain thereto, actually incorporated in 
our ideals ? If they are not, then we have one plain explana- 
tion of the failure of the Ethical Movement in its appeal to 
the natural man. 

Now, though our natural man does not himself philo- 
sophise, his objection stands on a philosophic basis, viz. a 
denial of any ultimate or real opposition between body and 
spirit, the material and spiritual universe. This opposition, 
with its degradation of the body, has always lain at the root 
of the popular dislike, distrust, and fear of priests, scholars, 
philosophers, and moralists, all of whom they suspect of 
disparaging the body for purposes of spiritual and intellectual 
self-esteem. 

A novel danger has been recentiy imported into this 
situation by the new psychology. There the naked origins 
of human nature are found to reside in animal instincts and 
impulses. The play of these original instincts has been 
modified and complicated in the progress from animalism to 
barbarism and barbarism to civilisation, but they have never 
been got under sufficient control and are always liable to 
revert to type,.or otherwise to find violent primitive ex- 
pressions which play havoc with the securities and delicacies 
of modern life. Psychologists now urge that a more scientific 
economy should be applied to these more troublesome 
instinctive forces. They should be “ sublimated’’; that is, 
drawn away from their original channels, and put to operate 
in ways in which their energy can be made not merely 
innocent but humanly serviceable. These new paths must 
have sufficient resemblance to the original paths to evoke 
enough of the vital satisfaction attached to the performance 
of the primal activities. We know this can be done. The 
fighting instinct can find a useful and pleasurable scope in 
football. The zest of hunting may pass into scientific 
research. Sex feeling may be canalised into art or even 
religion. Curiosity, the instinct of leadership or of sub- 
mission, the sense of awe, can all be transformed into powerful 
feeders of a constructive social order. 

I want, however, to ask a question here and interject a 
caution. How far and fast can we get rid of the awkward 
factors of animal instinct by sublimating them? It is 
accounted a gain that force sometimes gives place to public 
opinion as a mode of settling disputes. Men count heads 
instead of cracking them. I do not wish to disparage this 
advance. But we should remember that the practice of 
counting heads, i.e. of electioneering, may be almost as 
dangerous, as literally deadly, in its consequences as the 
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earlier and cruder practice. The general election of 1918 
has been directly responsible for the death of millions of 
human beings. Is the fighting instinct safely sublimated 
by making it turn the wheels of a party machine? Again, 
the hunting instinct, set to track out heretical opinions in 
religion, politics, or even science, may be more destructive 
in its persecuting zeal than in any of its primitively useful 
origins. Or take the instinct of property, and the sentiment 
of personal power which it engenders and expresses. It is 
sometimes suggested that, if we could, by socialisation or 
communalisation of material wealth, remove the play of 
this instinct from the economic into the intellectual field, 
we should be immune from the selfish power it implies. But 
there is some ground for holding that vested interests and 
the power of property in intellectual wealth and its machinery 
of production are more devastating than any other enemy in 
their attacks on intellectual liberty and progress. Or, 
finally, take that most insistent of all instincts, the sexual, 
vitally creative and conservative. By some subtle alchemy 
this force may be transmuted on its creative side into artistic 
impulse or mystical religion, on its conservative side into 
philanthropy or social mothering. But can we feel quite 
sure that these rushes of creative instinct, repressed in 
their simple and direct outlet, into these artistic, religious, 
and social channels may not be responsible for dangerous 
neurotic excesses ? I do not desire to overstress the perils of 
a too hasty and easy acceptance of the theory of sublimation 
of the instincts. But the economy of such a process must be 
extremely delicate, and I would commend to its over-con- 
fident supporters the wisdom of the ancient saw, “‘ Naturam 
expellas furca, tamen usque recurret.” 

What I am afraid of is the tendency of some moralists 
to accept too readily devices for subjugating, repressing, or 
rendering innocuous those elements in man’s animal outfit 
which they find it awkward to fit in with their preconception 
of a good life. I suggest that it may be safer and more 
profitable in the long run to consider how far the set of 
valuations and institutions which express the good life should 
not itself be revised, so as to include and make adequate 
provision for the simpler satisfactions of the natural instincts. 
You cannot get rid of these instincts, even if you ought 
to desire to do so. There is no ground for holding that 
any adequate satisfaction of them is attainable by methods 
of sublimation, therefore you are bound to find a proper place 
for them in your conception of a good society. The adoption 
of this view may, no doubt, seriously cramp us in some of our 
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aims at reforming society. It may oblige us to concede the 
impossibility of the total extinction of physical conflict be- 
tween individuals and groups. It may lead us to dismiss 
for ever the notion of expelling profiteering completely from 
the whole economic system. It may compel us to furnish 
much enlarged facilities both to marriage and divorce, per- 
haps even to modify that institution of monogamy which has 
now received general acceptance and enforcement. 

Do we want to claim the title Humanist, indicating that 
the whole of Humanity is our concern? Now the natural 
man is a little suspicious of these large unfamiliar terms, and 
is apt to direct against them a quality which humanists 
could do well to take into account because its name should 
recommend it to them, the quality of Humour. For the 
natural man is certainly a bit of a humorist, and claims for 
Humour a definite and considerable place in life. Now this 
humour is particularly directed against persons whose 
language or bearing indicate that they take themselves too 
seriously. In the sharper thrusts of this humour there is, 
as Freud, and Hobbes long before him, have recognised, a 
considerable spice of malice and self-glory. But there is 
much more than this. Socrates did not invent, though 
perhaps he was the first to apply systematically an ironic 
humour to the deeper work of criticism. The disconcerting 
judgments, the sudden contradictions, thus revealed in lofty 
principles or well-seeming professions, were essentially strokes 
of humour. Now the work of Socrates needs constantly 
to be done over again, for there exists a perpetual tendency 
for thinkers who handle the larger and the higher concepts to 
become dupes of specious formulas and attractive theories. 
The natural man has always scoffed at these products of high 
intellectualism. But the intellectualists easily ignored his 
shallow gibes. Modern psychology, however, is forcing the 
intellectualist and the high moralist alike to confront the 
duty of a self-analysis that is exceedingly disconcerting in 
the light it sheds upon the methods by which history, 
philosophy, economics, and all the moral sciences are moulded 
so as to satisfy the secret demands of man’s instincts and 
the interests derived from them. To display theology as man 
making Gods in his own image, Morality as man pumping the 
pressure of his animal cravings into sacred obligations to be 
enforced by States and Laws, Philosophies as man’s affecta- 
tion at escaping his natural bonds and heritage and soaring 
into a realm of high abstractions, Economics designed to 
help defend his property or to break institutions which deny 
him his proper share in the good things of life—the whole of 
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this process of “rationalisation’’ of institutions, rules, 
theories, motives, which derive their real force and origin 
from primitive demands of human nature is an immense 
new field for the operations of what Meredith termed “ the 
comic spirit.” 

It will not hurt us. It will do us good, if it destroys 
many of the sham sanctities we have set up by forcing us to 
see their origins. If it compels us to see that we have no 
right to take ourselves so seriously, to realise the foolishness 
of pretending to escape long ages of heredity, and to scrutinise 
more closely the intrinsic value of our valuations, it will be 
a purifying humour. 

How far the criticism implied in some of the considerations 
I have set before you is rightly applicable to our ethical 


_ teaching I will not pretend to decide. But I think I have 


shown reason to hold that some of the inheritance of the 
Puritan Nonconformist conscience and morals is inherently 
likely to have embedded itself in our ethical creed, and that 
in any case the natural man, resentful of interference with 
his cruder desires, is likely to suspect its presence. It is not 
quite enough to make the formal reply that the ethical creed 
claims “‘ to see life steadily and see it whole.” It is much more 
difficult in practice to expel the long traditional suggestion 
of the cleavage of animal and spiritual life, and firmly to 
accept the view that all, even of the most sublimated and 
refined of our sentiments and processes of thinking, are in 
origin and nature products of this animal humanity of ours. 
The notion that we are shedding animalism, letting ape and 
tiger die, in the evolution of civilisation is erroneous. We 
are only evolving and elaborating the potentialities of animal 
life. If we resent the materialistic degradation of such a 
view, we had best proceed, not by constructing some new 
turn of fallacious dualism, but by lifting the whole process 
of evolution into some neutral zone where neither the gross- 
ness of materialism nor the vagueness of idealism is charge- 
able. The close, constant, and intricate interactions be- 
tween the separately conceived worlds of matter and mind, 
the physical and spiritual processes, are reinforced continually 
by new discoveries on both sides, in physics and psychology, 
and the bridge across the secular gulf, hitherto so rickety 
a structure, is becoming solid and substantial to most modern 
thinkers. This philosophical position should have strong 
ethical reactions, and our Movement, released from the 
Shackles of a cramping theology with its legacy of original 
sin, should be able to work out with great advantage the 
practical implications of this clearer conception of Unity in 
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various fields of conduct. The intricate ‘interrelations of 
body and mind thus established should have profound re- 
actions on methods of education, medicine, penology, and 
indeed every department of personal and social reform. 

This true and more scientific view of human nature would: 
go very far to reconcile “ the natural man” to the Ethical 
Movement. But there still remains one consideration which 
may make him shy of us. Our natural man claims the right 
to remain “ natural.’’ By this I do not mean that he claims 
to be allowed to follow freely every impulse, to say and do 
exactly as he pleases. His second nature has overlain his 
first with countless coverings of convention inside which he 
has come to move easily and naturally. What he objects 
to is continually being called upon to mind his P’s and Q’s, 
scrupulously to balance rights and wrongs, and to inspect 
his moral secretions. The earnest conscientiousness of such 
a life bores and repels him. Does sound ethics, even of the 
more enlightened order, make this demand ? Most thoughtful 
ethicists would probably repudiate such austerity and might 
even move towards the acceptance of Hazlitt’s maxim that 
‘it is sometimes good to give yourself an airing outside the 
strict diocese of the conscience.” But there is no more 
difficult problem in life than the economy of holidays. It 
brings us back by another route to the question I propounded 
earlier in this address: ‘“‘ How earnest, how industrious, 
how regular, how intellectual should we strive to be ? ” 

The consciousness of a great mission is apt to be over- 
whelming ; the very urgency of the present need to make 
reason prevail in the political and moral ordering of our 
ruling world may tend to a degree of moral earnestness, of 
intellectual intensity, likely to alarm some of those we seek 
to carry with us in our elevating mission. If we are wise, 
we shall recognise this and walk discreetly. 

But, even so, we may be apt to overlook the essential 
wisdom of the natural man’s recalcitrance. Carried along 
by a burning zeal to improve ourselves and others, we may 
make the mistake of “ allowing for” the weaknesses of 
human nature. This superior view blinds us to the wisdom, 
or perhaps it would be best to say the common sense, of the 
natural man. He may not know why he resents and resists 
the invitation to be rational, earnest, conscientious, and 
orderly. He only knows that it is too dull and the strain 
of it too much for him. This attitude I have attributed in 
part to the irrepressible nature of the sporting principle in 
instinctive revolt against excessive order, security, and 
certainty. But modern psychology gives a new testimony 
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to the teaching of the poet, ‘‘ that we can feed this mind of 
ours in a wise passiveness.”’ 


‘“* Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come 
But we must still be seeking?” 


How far we should endeavour to organise the rational 
will, and consciously to take control of our lives, or how far 
we should allow ourselves to draw upon the hidden resources 
of our own and the wider Nature, to cultivate ‘“‘a wise 
passiveness ”’ is perhaps the most delicate of all questions of 
personal economy. Ultimately each person will answer it 
for himself. But it is important to get him to confront the 
question, to realise that within limits it is his duty, is worth 
his while, to be reasonable, and to seek to order his activities, 
so as to conform to the best harmony of his nature and to that 
of the society of which he is a member. [If in doing so he 
keeps in the foreground of. his consciousness the keen sense 
of life as a spiritual adventure in which his powers of body 
and mind are alike engaged, the personal zest of such an 
attitude will prevent him from ever being oppressed by the 
dullness and smug security of a too narrowly conceived 


** good life.” 
J. A. HOBSON, 


LONDON, 





FAITH AND ITS EXPRESSION 
IN THE ARTS. 


G. P. BAKER. 


AN artist friend—whose own art has in it something akin 
to genius—built a studio in his garden; and, doubtless after 
some consideration, painted on the door : 


PRAYER 
Is THE 
STUDY 
OF ART 


and left the more heathen contemporaries to make what 
they could of that baffling problem. For it was a problem. 
I walked into that garden one day just about the-time when 
the spring rains were over and the plum blossom was out 
under a blue sky, and the air was full of sunshine. I started 
when I saw the inscription, scanned it two or three times to 
see how it really construed, and went up the path into 
the wood. 

What did it mean? Considered even as an ingenious 
sort of acrostic or puzzle, how can any sense be got out of 
it? Something in the human mind is greatly attracted by 
puzzles, oracular sayings, and riddles, which have about 
them, it may be, some of the air of interest that a rabbit 
hole has to a healthy dog. What is inside? Is anything 
really there? If so, how to get it out? Let us sit down 
watchfully before this puzzle, for the idea within it might 
prove interesting. 

Of course, faith without works is dead. There is some- 
thing in the nature of faith and of all other spiritual activities 
which brings it about that they die unless constantly trans- 
lated into action. No matter how bold a man may be, if 
he never does a single daring action in his life he will not 


be so bold at the end of it as he was at the beginning. A 
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man may be the kindest-hearted of men; but if he never 
once actually performs a kind action that spiritual quality 
of care for and good feeling towards others will insensibly 
die. . . . St Paul’s view was reasonable and right. Show 
me (he says) a single brave action that is not the result of 
the moral quality of bravery. You cannot: therefore it is 
not the action but the quality which caused the action which 
is the noble thing. This, if complicated, is true. St James’s 
reply is equally to the point. Without ever actually doing 
a brave action, show me, he says, the moral quality of 
bravery. You cannot: and therefore a moral quality 
which is never expressed in action is dead. To all intents 
and purposes a moral quality does not exist except in so 
far as it is exercised. The puzzle of the simple-minded, 
old-fashioned atheist about the soul, which cannot be seized 
or separated or its existence divined except through its 
bodily activities, is repeated in the case of the moral qualities. 
That there is such a quality as valour, we cannot and do not 
doubt. But it is only perceptible in the form of actions. 
No spiritual quality is capable of being known apart from 
actions. 

This is what we mean when we talk of “ self-expression.” 
We might (when we hear and read some people) imagine 
that self-expression was a strange and exotic luxury, tinged 
with effeminacy—its object the painting of eccentric pictures 
and the modelling of peculiar sculpture. But self-expression 
is a plainer, more sensible, more natural thing then they 
would give us to understand. It is merely the necessity 
we are under of actually doing and creating, if we would 
retain our human quality. We must do brave actions 
if we would remain brave; we must do good if we would 
remain good ; we must express ourselves if we would remain 
ourselves. This is a law of human life so deep and universal 
that we may well call it absolute. We must expend our 
wealth in order to keep our wealth. We must sacrifice 
ourselves to preserve ourselves; in order to live we must 
die: which is only a way of saying that ‘“‘ Whoso will lose 
his life, the same shall save it. . . .” 

The difficult thing is to convince the unlicked human 
eso that this principle is wise, true, and prudent. In 

is passion for safety he will run into the greatest dangers : 
he cannot be persuaded that (as every practical man knows) 
the apparently dangerous way is really the safe one. There 
must be no fumbling and clinging when we get into a boat 
with a sea on: we must meet it to the second, let go 
instantly, walk straight, and never think of danger, but only 

Vor. XX—No. 4. 29* 
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of the perfect art. Every boy knows before he is fourteen 
that he simply must not at the peril of his life funk a 
fast bowler. He must hit the ball. The man to defeat a 
fast bowler is the man who will run out to hit him. But 
even men who know this as an isolated fact do not always 
know that the fact is merely one illustration of a general rule. 

We do not really lose anything by that process of self- 
dissipation which we variously call self-sacrifice and self- 
expression. A certain motion outwards is part of the nature 
of our constitution : we only live by keeping it going—by 
becoming, as it were, fountains, the checking of whose 
stream is stagnation and death. This hardly deserves to 
be called a mystical truth: it is the most obvious truth we 
could think’ of, and it is capable of being illustrated in a 
hundred ways. All truths are no doubt mystical when we 
trace them to their origin; that is another story. But the 
outward current of life is not a homogeneous stream, all 
alike, as a stream of water is—it is infinitely varied and 
broken into a prismatic scale to which we can set no limits 
and which we only imperfectly explore. We may say that 
we do not know of life save in the form of expression. Just 
as we cannot find and fix the soul apart from its activity, 
nor the moral qualities apart from their embodiment in 
action, so we cannot even conceive life, except in the form 
of its expression : a man himself is but a marvellous writing 
on a wall inscribed by whom we know not, a chord played 
by an unknown musician: every man is an invisible man 
recognisable only by the individuality of his choices. His 
face itself, that most marvellous of creations, is nothing 
but expression: we read there his history and that of his 
ancestors, if we are able to read. It is nothing to say that 
we have no knowledge of God apart from His works. We 
have no knowledge even of our next-door neighbour apart 
from his works. The world is a vast art gallery. We know 
the artists by their art, but we have no other knowledge 
of them. 

To carry on the thesis another step: we cannot separate 
the arts from the general creative powerof men. All are funda- 
mentally the same thing and obey the same laws, although 
their particular objects and methods may be different. 
They begin as dreams or visions of the imagination ; they 
gain expression in concrete actuality with a purpose to 
fulfil, which only that same imagination can understand. 
They all point towards the same final aim, namely, the con- 
struction of a human environment, which shall be at one 
and the same time an expression of our own faith and a 
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guide and record for the use of others and to ourselves also. 
They are all one thing, the parts whereof may be distip- 
guished but not separated. Gothic cathedrals, medieval 
kingship, Catholic theology, you cannot well have apart as 
Augustus Welby Pugin discovered. They are all different 
things, but their ultimate identity lies in that they are all 
the creation of men inspired by one religion. The creative 
power is absolutely one : it is identical in motive and nature, 
whether it be in creating legal codes, religious theories, 
administrative systems, or the front of an Amiens cathedral, 
or a porridge bowl for a peasant to eat out of—only its 
technique differs. This technique is, of course, simply the 
question of the material, which is a very great and serious 
question, but not relevant to our present purpose. We - 
habitually admit that an art, a religion, and a civilisation 
are coincident by the very phrases we use in speaking 
of them. We speak of ‘“ Egyptian” art and “ Greek ” art, 
of “Christian” art and of “Mohammedan” art, implying an 
art attached to a particular religion and a special type of 
civilisation. Geographical distinctions enter chiefly as sub- 
divisions of these, as when we speak of Byzantine and Italian 
Romanesque, of French and English Gothic, or Moorish 
and Persian art. We recognise, too, that the art, religion, 
and politics of any people have inter-relation between them- 
selves and definite distinction from those of others. We 
know equally well that, for instance, the profound change 
in Roman art which begins to be noticeable about the time 
of Diocletian is significant of great changes in religion and 
“Sones organisation ; that the classical influences of the 
enaissance are intimately connected with the religious and 
political changes which we call the Reformation. There has 
never been a great change in one of the three that was not 
accompanied by corresponding changes in the others. 
Let us drop politics out of the question for the present. 
It may possibly be said: ‘“‘ Ought we to mix up religion and 
art? Art surely is one thing, religion another. Art ought 
not to be limited by theological dogma.” But this is in- 
herently to misconceive both the nature of religion and that 
of art. Theological dogmas cannot be expressed in art any 
more than a legal code can be; for they are themselves 
expressions already fulfilled in their own medium. That 
religious sense which lies at the root of all the civilisation of 
a people is something anterior to theology ; it is a habit of 
choice, a taste in life, a point of view, an orientation of the 
faculties . . . if we cele it, an attitude of worship. It is 
a path, if we like better this way of putting it—it is the way 
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... Wwe go...; or, if we revert to our image of a fountain, 
it is the channel through which that rainbow flood pours, 
duly directed and banked. Now this is not only expressible 
in art; it is, properly speaking, expressible in no other way. 
Theology is not the whole of religion ; even ceremonial worship 
is not ; even conduct, as we commonly take the word, does 
not exhaust the content of religion. Religion affects all 
our material surroundings, our houses, household goods, 
fields, cities, villages. As the vast first choices continue their 
operation, they affect in turn every trifling detail; nothing 
escapes. As we go to meet our God, all our things go 
with us. The exquisite formalism of Egyptian religion 
filters down to the very chairs and boats; something ugly 
and cheap in Protestantism comes out in the Victorian front 
parlour and its mahogany furniture; the austere, bright, 
and barren creed of Mohammed shines in an art which has 
given all the Moslem world the same qualities. The chaos 
and uncertainty of modern European religion, in which few 
know what their neighbour believes—or even what they 
themselves believe—is visible in the fruitless chaos of modern 
European art, which is all promise and no _ performance. 
The ugliness of our days is neither an accident nor a puzzle 
—it is simply the result of uncertainty as to our aim and 
method of life. You will find many individuals who know 
what they want and what their way is: these have a strange 
ancient clarity and coherence in their surroundings, so far 
as their own influence can affect them: but of the mass, of 
us as a society, a nation, a polity, it can only be said that 
we are uncertain, and therefore indeterminate. We are full 
of contradictions and incompatibilities, and consequently of 
discords. But it is the essence of art to be determinate 
and harmonious. Self-expression is a _self-commitment ; 
we cannot play with it or dip our finger in and then turn 
back ; one cannot be vague and indeterminate and yet be 
an artist; our commitment must be clear and complete ; 
our repentance, if need be, equally clear, equally complete. 
‘“* Never cobble a bad job,”’ said William Morris; “do it 
again.” This essential lucidity is almost the definition of 
harmony; you arrive by the same coup de main at that 
vivid definition of statement which is the perfection of style 
and that consistence of the parts, that mutual agreement 
and concord which is harmony. . . . The whole process is 
a linked chain, and once the first choices are taken, we are 
committed to the succeeding choices by a terrible logic 
there is no escaping. Hence the governing importance of 
those first choices which are religious. Whatever is there 
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dubious, hesitating, vague, will be shown in the art which 
springs from it. Whatsoever is there imperfect will be an 
imperfection in the art. “ 

This is speaking as if self-expression were always com- 
plete: but, of course, that is far from being the case. 
We learn it by degrees as we learn everything else, arriving 
at its final perfection by a long progress of accumulating 
experience. We are driven to learn it, because we know 
instinctively that unless we do so we stand in peril of losing 
that Self. We must create, or perish. So, while a religion is 
the indispensable origin and preliminary of art, religion cannot 
itself come into full existence until expressed through art : 
that is, through all the creative arts and incidentally those 
we know as architecture, painting, sculpture, and the minor 
crafts. The fallacy of Puritanism can be put in this way. 


- It holds that some parts of human life should not be expres- 


sions of religion. It deprecates the senses and instincts 
and deems these last unfit for the worship of God. It 
therefore rejects visible and audible beauty, and the result 
is that all the Puritan creeds, however complete in theology, 
are hopelessly incomplete as religions; some integral part 
of the spirit of man perishes beneath them for want of 
expression, and the religion itself struggles on but cannot 
realise itself. Men therefore borrow the art of alien creeds 
as a substitute, and these foreign arts finally split Puritanism 
in twain. To remain itself and to grow, a religion must 
accept and sanctify every element composing the spirit of man, 
and must accept their expression, for such a. completeness 
as this is indispensable to its life. 

Then there is another point necessarily linked with this. 
All art is religious. ‘‘ Religious ” art in the narrow sense is 
not specially religious but only especially ecclesiastical ; it 
is connected with the ritual and teaching of the priesthood, 
and the wealth of priesthoods tends to make their own 
particular works very permanent. Greek and Egyptian 
temples still stand when the houses of the peasants and 
merchants have been swept away these thousands of years. 
Medizval cathedrals remain fresh and usable when the manor 
house, the castle, and the cottage are changed, or ruined or 
replaced. Hence we tend to think of religion in art as being 
ecclesiastical or ritual, centred round the services and 


. teaching of the church. But that which made ecclesiastical 


art religious, made secular art religious; the same beauty 
present, the same spirit inspiring, the same world recreated. 
The platen and chalice had no other shape than the dish 
and cup on the dining table; if they were richer and more 
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splendidly wrought, it was only that God’s table was greater 
than man’s. If one imaged the Kingdom of God, so did the 
other. This is even more clear in other and older cases. 
Regard the Parthenon sculptures or those of Aégina; we 
can hardly tell whether they are religious or secular, nor, 
if religious, what makes them religious rather than secular. 
We only know that they are a world apart from ours, a 
language unlike ours, a hint at mental attitudes, hereditary 
customs of body and mind eternally divided from us. Now, 
this means that we are looking at the work of a different 
religion—a religion which is one and indivisible whether 
priestly or laic; it is all one, from the temples themselves 
and the miracles of art upon them, down to the tombstones 
and the broken pottery which the archeologist turns up 
and treasures. One general stamp is on them—and it is the 
stamp of a religion. 

Part of the secret of beauty is an inner harmony which 
it shows forth, a coherence and significance that have all 
the aspect of being one cause expressing itself in a multitude 
of forms which speak to a common meaning. Nothing 
irrelevant intrudes, nothing is present without a reason. 
We see this compactness in all great art; it is a very large 
part, though not the whole, of what we recognise in it as 
‘* beauty.”’ A Japanese painting shows it—so does a medie- 
val missal—we cannot confuse the two things. Most of 
all we cannot blend them or cross them. By no means 
whatsoever could the peculiarities of a Japanese painting be 
combined with those of a French thirteenth-century miniature. 
To continue the technique of a school you must absorb a 
particular mental attitude till it becomes a habit. To handle 
marble like a Greek you must think Greek, feel Greek, live 
Greek, be Greek. A mode of handling is not an acquired 
gift but a resultant one—resultant from a habit of mind, and 
even to some degree an hereditary habit of mind, which 
by repetition from generation to generation has impressed 
itself into the very physical organisation itself. Every new 
technical mode is crude at its beginning and has its archaic 
stage—perhaps many archaic stages—before it achieves the 
ease and perfection of mastery. ... But that mastery is its 
final aim ; to acquire such power over the material of art that 
in it we can express ourselves with ease and completeness. 

. It is necessary to remember this, that such con- 
summate power over material cannot have any upshot but 
the perfection of expression; we cannot attain it save by 
ourselves, growing as it grows, having more to say as we 
grow more able to say it; for the idea of technical mastery 
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on any other terms is a mirage. We build the two things 
together, and as we acquire that magic of hand and pen, so 
step by step we make clear and definite our personality and 
our own spirit; so that at the last resort, if an artist has 
worked truly and well—though his other works should perish 
—one, and that the mightiest, would remain—himself. 

If all this be true, there is a unity about every civilisation 
whichsoever way we look at it; considered as a religion, 
it is inspired by one spirit, it is one artistic harmony. And 
looked at in the latter way there is one master-art which draws 
the main outlines and gives the limits within which all the 
other arts work. And that is the art of politics. ... Do 
not regard this as a metaphor. Beyond architecture, which 
we have been taught to think the master-art, there is another 
which works on an even more magnificent scale, and with 
more delicate, more difficult material. Before there can be 
a Temple of Karnak there must be mighty foundations laid 
for it: an Egvpt ordered, ruled, fed, and taught: all 
Egyptian character moulded to the divine pattern taught 
her by her priesthood, and this character defended against 
foes that it may work in peace. When this has been done, 
Karnak may arise. And when we think of Hellas, dotted 
with a hundred temples and cities, each an ivory casket for 
beauty and grace, let us bear in mind that Hellas herself was 
a work of art, carried out under the overruling command of 
her governors. Nations and national character and national 
conditions are not accidents, but creations and intentional 
creations ; as intentional as any painting or statue, for they 
are long meditated over, and built up step by step during 
centuries of time, and planned with deep counsel and carried 
out with conscious and deliberate choice. It may paint 
England green and blue and people her with a race strong and 
noble and free ; or paint her grey and black and fill her with 
an “‘ industrial population.” . .. The art of politics has in 
its time created both these effects . . . and, whether it creates 
one or the other, is dependent on the pattern it works to— 
its conception of God and His Kingdom. ... For every 
statue is the statue of a man or a beast and every picture is 
the picture either of these or of a countryside; and every 
carpet or pot is fitted for a house, and every house is con- 
ditioned by the life you lead; and the men and the beasts 
and the countryside and the life they live in it, are designed 
by the art of politics; and the art of politics is the expres- 
sion of a religion; and every religion is the imitation of a 
God. And if you would know the secret of them all—ask 
that God; whoever he is. 
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We have come a long way round. ... But we see that 
my artist was not without wisdom. The mental steps by 
which his brief aphorism can be justified stand revealed. He 
who first invented the saying, ‘To labour is to pray,” 
was thinking of the same thing; that the effort to express 
ourselves, the desire to create, takes two forms which are 
sometimes mutually convertible—namely, the activity of the 
imagination which we call prayer and the activity of the 
will and body which we call work. Not only can they be 
mutually convertible, but often they enter as indistinguish- 
able elements into a single process of creation. 

“ Activity of the imagination?” says the Girgashite, 
somewhat shocked. Yes, for prayer is by no means the 
repetition of forms of words—though such forms have their 
immense use, their indispensability as some of us think. 
Prayer is an activity of the mind which the will regulates 
and directs—an attempt to speak with God—and God is not 
limited either to the Latin language or to the English or to 
any human language at all, as the mystics have always 
rightly assured us. This is prayer: to define ourselves as 
we now are (which we call Confession)—to define ourselves 
as we ought to be (a harder task involving much thought)—- 
to seek out and decide our relationships with all men and all 
things—and to see them all. It would take us too far afield 
to draw out the meaning of that word “see.” But briefly 
things are not always what they appear to be and the delving 
into their appearances and the discovery of their successive 
disguises is no small part of our progress in knowledge. . . . 
This activity is obviously not one confined to the priest ; 
it is proper to every human being and, whether deliberately 
and with arranged design or unconsciously and spontan- 
eously, most human beings share in it. Now, as long as all 
this is confined to the mind and imagination, it is—not .. . 
perhaps incomplete, for in its way it is complete enough—but 
inconclusive. To fulfil the process we have begun we must 
carry it into action; we must realise it or express it. We 
may have a clear enough feeling of what we are and how 
we stand and what our relationship is with God and man- 
kind and the world we live in. But that mere feeling is 
not enough; it is in peril of being merely sentimentality—a 
religious cloudland. We must realise and express; define 
it in words, give it intellectual system and organisation : 
express it in action, give it reality in conduct and manner : 
realise it in art, in the shape, proportion, colour, significance 
of all that vast world of things about us which serve us. 
And if we do this, then it returns to us with a new and 
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strange virtue in it, a particularity, a permanence, so that 
it can be regarded attentively and considered at leisure and 
criticised in detail and bettered; being so realised and 
externalised it leaves us free and vigorous for a fresh 
step. ... But if we neglect this outward realisation it 
all remains a vague aspiration, a ‘‘ sentiment,” almost a 
fault rather than a merit; and it does not leave us free 
but remains poisoning the channel of our mind, preventing 
fresh action of the imagination. 

Many artists with the impulse to create do not grasp these 
preliminary conditions of creation, and many religious 
people, fully appreciating the importance of prayer, have no 
conception at all of the instant and urgent necessity of 
expression. Hence art and religion both remain imperfect 
and narrowed in their scope. They are even at war.... 
And the result is that for us life is never completely inte- 
grated : that harmony is never attained, which is the “ peace 
of God which passeth all understanding.” We know that 
former generations attained it, for we can enjoy the glimpse 
of it in their work : for us it has not yet come, and it will never 
come until we learn to obey in its completeness the law we 
profess to believe. 

3 G. P. BAKER. 


LONDON. 





THE LAST CHAPTER OF ST JOHN'S 
GOSPEL AS INTERPRETED BY 
EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 


ARTHUR GRAY, M.A., 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 


WirTH its emergence from the Catacombs Christian Art took 
on a changed spirit which dominated it for a thousand years, 
and is by no means extinct to-day. For three centuries 
before that time the believer’s eyes had looked for the 
Dawn, whose lights seemed so near to him, and from the 
stirrings of whose breath he drew his life. To him Time was 


not. History had no more meaning to him than geography 
to the waif who stands on a vanishing sandbank in a wide 
sea. His vision ranged over an illimitable Eternity which 
had no beginning and no present: the Coming Age was the 
Age that had always been. Between the first and last words 
of John’s Gospel, “In the beginning ”’ and “ till I come,” 
there was only the vacuity of dreams. In that vast prospect 
there was no place for scenic shows. Feeble Art could only 
shadow them with symbol. John, the Evangelist of Puritan- 
ism, finds a spiritual meaning in “ signs,” and Old Testament 
record has no significance for him but as the image of Eternal 
Truth. For their subjects the fresco painters of the first 
Christian ages turned to his Gospel rather than to those of 
the Synoptists. Common among their designs are the Good 
Shepherd, the Lamb, the Vine, and the Raising of Lazarus. 
With the emancipation of the Christian society in the 
reign of Constantine begins a new conception of Faith and 
Art. The anticipated Dawn was indefinitely delayed: the 
sandbank seemed to give an enlarged standing on fairly 
cultivable ground. The Church Dominant began to feel its 
place in Time and History, and to look for title deeds. Faith 
turned to retrospection, and Art became commemorative. 
Sacerdotalism grew, and Ritual displaced imagination. The 
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ordered mind of Rome had no taste for the Greek idealism 
and the Oriental arabesque that, in the work of the Catacomb 
painters, combined to lift the believing soul, as on angel 
wings, to the Actual and Unseen. In the sarcophagi, which, 
from the middle of the fourth century, took the place of wall- 
paintings, miracle begins to appear, not as a symbol, but as 
incident in narrative, and the Synoptic story encroaches on 
the ground once occupied by John. Nevertheless, old 
traditions long survived in the sculptor’s craft. The Old 
Testament types of Moses and the Rock, Jonah and the 
Whale, Daniel in the Lions’ Den were constantly repeated, 
and in any connected series of designs taken from the New 
Testament the Resurrection of Lazarus was almost certain 
of a place. One other subject, drawn from the older con- 
vention, is persistently iterated in the sculptures of the 
fourth and fifth centuries—the Meal of Loaves and Fishes. 
Another result, perpetuated in medieval Art, came from 
the substitution of a narrative for a symbolic motive. Sorrow 
begins to overshadow Hope, the crucified Lord to occupy the 
place of the Jesus on whom death had no dominion. Roman 
gravity, holding in suspicion the mysticism which it once 
called “‘ superstition,”’ might easily come to such a conception 
of Christianity if, by withdrawing its attention from the 
covert sign, it centred its contemplation on the material 
facts of the Founder’s sufferings and death, especially as the 
story was told by the Synoptists. Even though.we should 
turn our eyes away from the physical agony and the sorrow 
unto death, all over the landscape depicted by the Synoptists, 
from the gloom of Gethsemane to the gathering shadows of 
Emmaus, there is elemental darkness. More than that— 
there is an atmosphere of fear and doubt. The last words of 
Mark are “‘ they were afraid,” almost the last words of Matthew 
“some doubted.” Mark leaves us at the empty grave. 
Matthew and Luke are agreed that the first manifestations 
of the risen Lord produced fear, amounting to panic,! among 
those who witnessed them. It is true that they add that 
the fear was attended, or succeeded, by “ great joy ”’—a 
feeling not easily to be reconciled with the situation. If the 
eleven were men of ordinary human minds we may question 
whether joy was their predominating emotion on receiving 
the stupendous commission to make disciples of all nations. 
Poor, ignorant, distracted among themselves, bereft of their 
light and leader—how should they leave their little lot of 
Stars in Galilee to wander the wide world on an errand so 
perilous—how stand before kings and governors? If their 
1 rronbévres, Luke xxiv. 37. 
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feeling was not one of sheer bewilderment, it must have been, 
as Luke describes it, joy mixed with disbelief. 

Remark how John deals with the same situation. With 
its attendant discourses the story of the events surrounding 
the Passion and the Resurrection fills a larger part in his 
Gospel than any that the Synoptists give to it. But painful 
details are omitted or softened in the telling. There is no 
Agony, no Apocalyptic terror, no sad Testament of Death. 
The lesson in humility takes the place of the ambitious 
dissensions of the apostles. The discourse is of peace, joy, 
comfort, love. On the Cross the human heart overflows with 
tenderness for the bereaved mother and the loved disciple. 
Over all the scenes that follow the Resurrection there is a 
soft glow of quiet, which is as far removed from “ great joy ” 
as it is from doubt and fear. Need we be surprised, re- 
membering how John’s Gospel and Catacomb Art mutually 
reflect one another, if we find that the painters of the first 
three Christian centuries never reproduce the Crucifixion or 
the sad scenes preceding it? The Crucifixion is, indeed, 
recalled by the symbol of Daniel in the Lions’ Den, but it is 
Daniel with the lions at his feet, powerless to destroy. More 
remarkable still is the absence of the Cross, as an emblem, 
in any Catacomb monument of earlier date than 370. 

Of all the beautiful chapters in the story of Jesus there is 
none more surpassingly fair than this last of John, and it is 
all so naturally told that wonder ceases and assurance is 
implicit. Take the narrative just as it is told, or as we may 
reasonably supplement it. 

The scene is laid at the old, familiar resort beside the 
Galilean lake, where the Gospel began and the first disciples 
were called. Not far off is Capernaum, the Master’s own 
city, where he taught in the synagogue. At hand are the 
fishermen’s cottages, in one of which one of his first acts of 
healing was wrought. Day breaks over the grassy spot 
beyond the lake where once at evening the multitude was fed. 
The disciples have not lingered in Jerusalem, the cruel city, 
doomed by their Master. If they heard the great commission 
which, Matthew says, was given them, they have not so far 
heeded it. As simple men would, they have gone home to 
their old avocations. It is early dawn. The long night of 
fruitless toil is spent, but they are still in their boats, as they 
were when the call came to them. A solitary, unnoticeable 
figure appears, perhaps in shepherd’s garb (verse 16), and 
gives them such advice as a casual passer might. Something, 
perhaps gesture as at Emmaus, perhaps the voice, perhaps 
the result so nearly recalling the Miraculous Draught, suggests 
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to the familiar friend that it is the Lord. The revelation is 
gradual. There is no fear, no marvel, no extravagant joy. 
A simple fishermen’s breakfast in the open day takes the 
place of the supper in the dim upper chamber. The mys- 
terious fire of coals, with fish already laid on it, declares that 
the meal is of the Lord’s preparing. The shadows have fled. 
The Life that is the Light is here. In the beautiful talk that 
follows the meal there is the passionate searching for the love 
that once seemed extinct in the follower who most protested 
his devotion, and a suggestion that the loved one, equally 
with the Lover, lives on into eternity. Agape is written 
over it all. 

Does it mar the simplicity of the tale if it is suggested 
that there is a motive behind it ? Criticism suggests a doubt 
of the authenticity of this last chapter. We need not be 
much concerned with criticism. Whoever wrote this chapter, 
it is manifestly an after-thought, an appendix to the foregoing 
matter, perhaps a correction. The close correspondence in 
detail with Luke’s account of the Miraculous Draught 
involves the inference that the writer had that account in his 
mind, and for some reason transferred the incident from the 
middle of the earthly career of Jesus to its end. It must be 
because the uncommented story of Luke lacked spiritual 
meaning ; that in this last meal shared by the risen Lord 
with his followers there was a sanctity commending it to 
Christians in all time to come. 

Though John in his story relates some of the most sur- 
prising “‘ miracles ”’ in all the Gospel narratives, he attaches 
little value to them as miracles. To him they are “ signs,” or 
symbols of latent spiritual truths, serving the purpose taken 
by parable in the Synoptic Gospels. The miracles of the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, the Healing of the Paralytic, 
the Raising of Lazarus are all followed by explanatory 
discourse, and it is worth observing that all of them were 
popular subjects of Catacomb Art. The miracle of Cana is 
an exception. We are left to guess its significance, and it is 
to be noticed that the fresco painters could make nothing of 
it, and generally left it alone.* 


1 I say generally. De Rossi does not suggest that the subject is con- 
tained in any Catacomb painting. But there is one scene (fig. 30 in 
vol. ii. of Northcote and Brownlow’s Roma Sotterranea, and there described 
simply as ‘“‘ A feast’) which, I think, undoubtedly is meant to be the 
Cana miracle. Six persons, three men and three women, sit at a table, 
before which are placed four large hydrie, or water-vessels. There is 
nothing to suggest a sacred character in the meal: one of the men holds 
aloft a cup, from which he discharges liquor towards his mouth. The 
banqueters have the featureless faces of all the feasting groups in Cata- 
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The Art of the Catacomb painters suggests that its motive 
was something very different from that which informed 
Christian Art in later times; different too from the im- 
pressions on matters of faith and usage which are conveyed 
in the writings of Fathers, such as Tertullian and Irenzeus, 
who were contemporary with the artists. It is the Art of an 
essentially popular religion, a religion spontaneous, simple, 
imaginative, in the highest degree reverent. Ritual and 
sacerdotalism have no part in it. Whence did it derive its 
qualities ? Scarcely from Paul. The artists have no con- 
ception of an ordered Church such as was shadowed by Paul 
in his letters. Before the age of Constantine they make no 
distinction between priesthood and laity: even of the 
Apostles the trace is faint. Religion is very much a social 
matter, and in the family or friendly group there is little 
place for Ceremonial. In the whole range of this Art it is 
impossible to find a single scene or symbol which has any 
clear reference to the Pauline Eucharist of Bread and Wine. 
The omission is the more significant in that scenes of baptising 
and symbols of Baptism are frequent. 

The authority for the perpetuation of the Lord’s 
‘* Supper,”’ “‘ This do,’ comes solely from Paul’s statement 
to the Corinthians that he received it “‘ from the Lord ” : for 
the identical passage in Luke’s Gospel is generally admitted 
to be an incorporation from Paul’s epistle. There is little in 
John’s Gospel to substantiate the facts relating to the Last 
Supper—much that is out of harmony with them. Deliber- 
ately he destroys the ceremonial character of the meal by 
dissociating it from the Passover ritual, which included 
bread, meat, and wine. The persons present are not described 
as ‘“ The Twelve,” but merely as “‘ disciples.”” There is no 
hint of the solemn consecration of the Bread and Cup. In 
place of it John gives us the Washing of the Feet; but he 
gives it, not as a rite enjoined by the Lord Jesus and to be 
comb paintings, and the men are, as always, beardless. But at one end 
of the table sits a figure which has some pretension to portraiture. He 
does not wear the clavis angustus of the other men, and he has a beard. 
Catacomb art almost invariably represented Jesus as bearded, and the 
earliest written descriptions of his person are in support of the tradition. 
To this figure, who points with the left hand to a hydria, another, whose 
arm only is visible and who stands apart from the group, reaches a cup. 
Similarly, the much mutilated painting, which is represented in fig. 29 
of the same volume of Northcote and Brownlow, and there described as 
“Two Guests at a Feast,” is, I make no doubt, an illustration of the 
Supper at Emmaus. Two men sit at a table, on which are laid three 
loaves and a fish. Before the table stands a bearded figure, so blurred 
in the present condition of the painting that the attitude of the arms is 
indecipherable, but I think that it is meant for the mysterious Fellow-guest. 
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embalmed in the remembering hearts of his followers, but 
merely as vzodectypa, a suggestion or example to govern 
their future conduct. Ceremonial ordinance, whether Bap- 
tism or Eucharist, has no part in his Gospel. The one, “ the 
new ’ commandment of the Master is Agape, love. Baptism 
and the Agape meal were existing customs in the Christian 
communities when this Appendix was written. The former 
is symbolically explained in the discourse with Nicodemus. 
The origin and interpretation of the latter is the motive of the 
Appendix writer. 

The third chapter in John’s Gospel, in which the new 
birth, typified by Baptism, is interpreted to Nicodemus, is 
to be compared with the sixth, in which Jesus similarly 
interprets the eating of his flesh and drinking of his blood. 
The parallelism is complete. In either case the writer is 
dealing with an ordinance assumed by others, but not by 
him, to be the final instruction and legacy of Christ himself 
to his immediate followers. But it is not to the Twelve that 
the discourses in John’s Gospel are.addressed, but in one case 
to a Jewish ruler, in the other to a synagogue audience. 
In both instances the discussion begins with an incredulous 
inquiry : ‘“‘ How can a man be born when he is old ?”’ and 
“ How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” As it proceeds 
the physical action of Moses in lifting the serpent and in 
giving manna is cited, not so much as evidential fact as in 
illustration; and in the later chapter the thaumaturgic 
value of Moses’ action is discounted by the remark that the 
fathers who ate the manna “are dead.” Similarly, in the 
estimation of the writer, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
considered as ritual performance, have no value. The 
material water of Baptism, indicating a transitory cleansing 
from impurity, is ineffectual, unless it is accompanied by the 
Breath whereby life is continued, perpetuated, and eternised. 
Bread in this earthly wilderness is no preservative from death 
in the wilderness. But washing and eating, incidents of 
ordinary daily life, have a constant significance to the 
believer. The testament of the dying Lord has no place 
in his thought; but in the common meal of Love he has 
evidence that all who eat the spiritual food have life eternal. 
As the writer of the First Epistle of John says, ‘‘ We know 
that we have passed out of death into life because we love the 
brethren.”’ 

Like John, the Catacomb painters turn their eyes from 
the shadow of Ritual to the illumination which is behind it. 
For them there is no Death, nor have they any symbol of it. 
Daniel and Lazarus only figure its impotence. There is no 
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hint of sorrow for martyred saints, no suggestion of the 
yearning for the beloved dead which is read on tombstones 
in churchyards of to-day. Instead, there is Hope, typified 
over and over again in the anchor symbol, and the happy 
assurance that the. living-dead are “In Peace.” Another 
word, constantly used in Catacomb inscriptions, to describe 
the condition of the departed, is refrigerium, refreshment. 
It is also employed to designate the Agape meal. In pictures 
of that meal it is perhaps intended to indicate that the living 
and the departed are equally participators in it. The con- 
ception of such reunion at the domestic meal was general 
in the heathen world, and it is conceivable that the portrayal 
of the funeral feast, called wepidemvov, on Greek sepulchral 
monuments offered a suggestion to the Catacomb painters 
for similar scenes of Christian gatherings. The flat stone 
covering a grave was known to both Christian and heathen 
as Tpamela, mensa. 

The relation of the Agape to the sacramental meal of 
Bread and Wine is obscure, and this is not the place to 
review all that has been written of it. Custom probably 
varied in the scattered Churches of the first Christian ages, 
and the use of Rome may not have been that of Corinth. 
In one place, perhaps, both practices prevailed, in another 
only one of them, or the two may have been blended in a 
continuous ceremony.! Probably there was no essential 
difference in the character of either celebration, and from 
Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians we gather that it was 
only in its commemorative aspect that the Eucharist was 
distinguished from the ordinary repast shared by the com- 
munity: indeed, until the church appointed specially 
ordained ministrants, it could hardly be otherwise. As 
practised at Corinth the. meal consisted of bread, meat, and 
wine. At such meetings, whether Agape or Eucharist, it is 
clear from the statements made by Paul and in the Epistles, 
2nd Peter and Jude, that much latitude was prevalent, some- 
times amounting to disorderly license. One difficulty, which 
had to be countered by Paul, was that of the use of meat 
sold in the shambles, and therefore of necessity “‘ offered to 
idols.”” Another was that meat and wine were luxuries such 
as poor men could not contribute to the common stock. 
Selfish rich men did not share their contribution with their 
humbler neighbours, and un-Christian social distinctions 


1 Pliny’s letter to Trajan (96) shows that in Bithynia the Christians 
held their “ meetings on an appointed day ” at two separate times. The 
first, at which a sacramentum was taken, was before daybreak : later in 
the day they assembled again to share an ordinary meal. 
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resulted. Yet more serious was the scandal involved in the 
abuse of wine. 

These were difficulties: which Paul does not attempt to 
remove, further than by recommendations which could only 
be effectual if they were loyally attended to by each member of 
the community. He was debarred from altering the character 
of the meal by the fact that its type had been “ delivered ” 
to the Corinthians on the personal authority of his statement 
that he had received divine instruction on the matter. John 
does not accept the Pauline tradition of the origin of the meal. 
Deliberately he omits all mention of its institution, and in 
the Appendix he substitutes for it another kind of meal, not 
as an ordinance of Christ, but as a pattern of the simplicity 
which should mark the practice of the faithful, and which, 
no doubt, actually prevailed in other communities than that 
of Corinth. From that meal meat and wine are absent. 
For meat, the bloody sacrifice, iepetov, fish is the substitute. 
It was the usual diet of the poor,! and had the further re- 
commendation that in the common offerings to Greek and 
Roman gods fish was never an element. 

May we discover in John’s Gospel the motive which he 
had in writing the Appendix and for his silence on the subject 
of the Paschal meal of Bread and Wine? It lies in his dis- 
approval of the ceremonial use of wine. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that his delicate sense of his Master’s purity of 
life did not allow him so much as to mention the calumny 
that he was a wine-bibber. John’s story suggests that Jesus 
was merely an onlooker at the marriage-feast of Cana. His 
comparison of himself to the Vine is to the growing tree. 
Though in the discourse in chap. vi. Jesus speaks of the 
drinking of his blood as essential for obtaining eternal life, 
the language is purely figurative, and there is no suggestion 
of a material application to “‘ the child of the vine,” as there 
is in the Synoptic accounts. On the contrary, the spiritual 
drink, which does not need the “‘ oft ’’ renewal of sacramental 
wine and gives eternal life, is twice compared to water 
(iv. 14 and vii. 88). Consider too the curious detail of 
the “‘ blood and water” in xix. 34, and notice the strong 
assertion of the truthfulness of the witness of the incident 
which follows. The assertion is pointless unless it is made 
to establish some matter in controversy. It becomes highly 
significant if we compare it with the almost identical declara- 
tion in verse 24 of the Appendix. Both are meant to give 

1 Probably rapixos, dried fish, was the food usually supplied at the 


Agape. “Cheaper than dried fish,” was a proverbial expression 
(Aristophanes, Vespae, 491). 
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sanction to the customary meal, in which wine was not a 
necessary element. . 

It is a remarkable fact that, whereas representations, 
emblematic or actual, of the common Christian meal are 
numerous in Catacomb paintings, in no single instance is 
there a clear suggestion of the Eucharist of Bread and Wine. 
If the rite were familiar we should expect that no feeling of 
reverence would prohibit its figuring in emblem at least, as 
Moses striking the Rock is the oft-repeated symbol of Baptism. 
But the obvious type of Melchizedek is wanting, and the 
subject of the Marriage at Cana is very rare, and has no 
apparent reference to the use of wine in the Eucharist. Vases 
of various shapes occur frequently in decorative painting, but 
nothing whatever that definitely is meant for a chalice. 

But it would be an unwarrantable inference that the use 
of wine was positively prohibited in the social meal depicted 
in the Catacombs, which we may call the Agape: ritual not 
being in question, some latitude in practice was permissible. 
Adhering to the plaster in the loculi are many fragments 
of glass, evidently portions of vessels used at funeral meals, 
and some of them show traces of wine. Fig. 29 in the 
second volume of Northcote and Brownlow’s Roma Sotterranea 
shows a scene of five persons, men and women, seated at a 
sigma, or segmental table. On the table is a fish and on the 
floor there is an amphora. In front of the table stands a 
small figure holding a cyathus, towards which the others 
reach their hands. Above one of the sitters is written Agape 
misce mi, which indicates that the scene is an Agape meal. 
Above another are the words Irene da calda. The name, 
Irene, clearly recalls the word Irene, “ Peace,” habitually 
inscribed on Christian tombs.!_ I am unaware of any evidence 
that warmed wine, calda, was used in the Eucharist. 

If the meal of Bread and Wine, as a subject for his Art, 
is practically unknown to the Catacomb painter, that of 
Bread and Fish is of all subjects that which is most familiar 
to him. Sometimes it is the group assembled for the meal 
which he depicts, oftener the emblem of the Fish, or Fishes, 
and Loaves. Nor is the subject confined to Catacomb 
painting of the first three centuries. It is constantly re- 
produced in the bas-reliefs of sarcophagi belonging to the 
fourth and fifth centuries. In sculpture, in gems, on glass, 
and on terra cotta the symbol appears in innumerable 
examples from different parts of the Western Empire: as 


1 But the inscriptions quoted by, Leclercq, Manuel d’ Archéologie 
Chrétienne, ii. 171, show that Agape, Irene were perhaps personal names 
rather than personifications. 
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an isolated device the Fish is of all emblems of the Saviour 
the commonest. 

The group scenes in Catacomb painting are mostly of 
one pattern. Seven men are seated at a couch or table; 1} 
but in one instance they are represented standing, and there 
is no table. Before them are fishes on platters and baskets 
of loaves. The fishes are always two, as in the narrative of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand (John vi. 9), but the number 
of the baskets varies. As the men are seated at a table it is 
clear that the picture does not present the actual scene of 
chap. vi. or of the Appendix, but is a blending of details in 
both of them with those of an Agape meeting. 

In places other than Rome, instances occur of the intro- 
duction in works of art of Loaves and Fishes in scenes where 
they might seem least likely. From a catacomb at Alex- 
andria comes a mutilated painting which is reproduced in 
fig. 11 in Northcote and Brownlow’s second volume. On 
the spectator’s left are two standing figures, the one identified 
by the writing above it as ‘“‘ Jesus,” the other, which is 
nearly obliterated, as ‘“‘ the Holy Mary.” Near them are 
four or five seated figures labelled waidia. The scene in- 
tended might seem to be the Marriage at Cana. But the 
mavdia (Sudkovo. in the Gospel story) are sitting on the 
ground, and there are no water-pots. Possibly the painter 
meant to blend the two subjects of the Conversion of Water 
into Wine and the Multiplication of the Loaves and Fishes. 
In the story of the latter miracle it is mentioned that the 
multitude sat on the ground, and that there were children 
(wadia) among them. On the right side of the picture is 
a group of three persons seated on the ground between trees 
and labelled ras eddoyias tod yxpicrod éoOiovtes. Evdoyias 
was the name for the elements of the Eucharist—perhaps 
also of the Agape—but the scene is perhaps to be taken 
as that of the Feeding of the Five Thousand. In the 
centre are figures of Jesus, Peter, and Andrew, so indicated 
by writing above them. Andrew bears two fishes in a dish, 
and at the feet of Jesus are two baskets containing loaves. 

It has already been remarked that a common type of the 
Crucifixion is Daniel standing between two lions, with his 
arms raised so as to give a cross-like appearance. Into this 
design, incongruously enough, the figure of the prophet 


1 The number seven recalls verse 2 of the Appendix. It is never eight. 
In the Appendix story Jesus does not partake of the meal (contrast Luke 
xxiv. 42). It has not been prepared by the disciples, as the Passover meal 
was in the Synoptic accounts. The painters imply that the Lord is present 
in the Loaves and Fishes. 
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Habakkuk is often intruded. The reference was to the 
legend told in the book of Bel and the Dragon, that Habakkuk 
was carrying pottage and broken bread in a bowl to reapers 
in the field, when he was accosted by an angel, who lifted him 
by the hair and carried him to the lions’ den, and that so 
Daniel was sustained with food. In most representations of 
the story Habakkuk carries either a pail or a basket of loaves. 
But in one, figured on a grave at Miannay, he holds in one 
hand a pail, in the other a large fish. 

With Habakkuk’s pail we must connect another common 
emblem in Catacomb paintings—the milk-pail. In two 
instances a fish is depicted bearing on its back a basket of 
loaves. On a gravestone, dug up at Modena, two fishes are 
represented with seven loaves between them, and the in- 
scription above them, Zvvzpdépvr, clearly identifies the 
design with the common meal. Instead of this device, in 
three cases we get that of a lamb carrying a milk-pail. In 
fish and lamb we are to recognise the Saviour. Analo 
suggests that milk in the one instance, as bread in the other, 
was a usual element of the sacred repast. The story that 
St Perpetua, ina vision, received from Jesus, as the Good 
Shepherd, curds of milk in her crossed hands has an apparent 
reference tothe usage. Tertullian tells us that among practices 
traditionally accepted by the Church, though not prescribed, 
was that of giving a cup of milk and honey to the neophyte 
who partook of the rite of Communion after Baptism. 

Towards the end of the fourth century the beautiful 
practice of the Love-feast, held in private houses as well as 
in churches and cemeteries, died out in the Western Church. 
The concurrent evidence of Augustine, Chrysostom, and other 
Fathers shows that its primitive simplicity, lacking disciplined 
control, degenerated into license ; and as the Church widened 
its borders to include many whose profession of faith was 
nominal, superstitious observances, derived from heathenry, 
began to corrupt the evangelical sincerity of an earlier age. 
Probably the Church had another reason for discountenancing 
the Agape entertainment. Confronted with growing Heresy 
and Barbarism it suspected a secret enemy, as Imperial 
Rome had done, in the untutored enthusiasm which attended 
these private and unofficial gatherings. Heresy is un- 
authorised Faith. So the Johannine tradition of the Resur- 
rection feast, which based itself on nothing surer than the 
Master’s example, gave way to the Pauline Death ceremony, 
which claimed authority from his direct commission. 
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IS DETERMINISM RATIONAL? 
HOWARD V. KNOX. 


ForREWORD. 


My aim in this article is to show that whether Determinism 
is formulated as (a) ‘“‘ Whatever is, must be,” or (b) “The 
real is rational,” or (c) ‘All voluntary action is necessary,” 
it is (1) indisputable, (2) meaningless, (3) indisputable because 
meaningless. This result, moreover, is a necessary conse- 
quence of applying Formal Logic to psychic fact. The will 
ean then be treated as real or unreal, according to the varying 
needs of deterministic polemic. Thus empty verbality and 
implicit self-contradiction are made to appear as important 
truth. 


I.—Tue DoctTrInE oF ‘“‘ NECESSITY” AS A 
NECESSARY TRUTH. 


The a priori argument for Determinism has never been 
expressed with greater terseness, vigour, or clearness than in 
the following utterances of Mr F. H. Bradley :— 


“We must insist that every act is a resultant from 
psychical conditions. ... This would be denied by 
what is vulgarly called Free Will. That attempts to 
make the self or will, in abstraction from concrete con- 
ditions, the responsible source of conduct. As however, 
taken in that abstraction, the self or will is nothing, 
‘Free Will’ can merely mean chance. [If it is not that, 
its advocates are at least incapable of saying what else 
it is... . Considered either theoretically or practically, 
‘Free Will’ is, in short, a mere lingering chimera. 
Certainly no writer, who respects himself, can be called 
on any longer to treat it seriously.” ! 

““Chance belongs to the world of existence and 


1 Appearance and Reality, 2nd edition, p. 485 and n. 
701 
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possibility to thought; but each contains at bottom 
the same defect, and each, against its will, when taken 
bare, becomes external necessity. ... The identity, in 
the end, of possibility with chance, and of chance with 
external or brute necessity, has instructive consequences. 
It would obviously give the proper ground for an estimate 
of that which vulgarly is termed Free Will. This 
doctrine may in philosophy be considered obsolete, 
though it will continue to flourish in popular ethics. As 
soon as its meaning is apprehended, it loses all plausibility. 
But the popular moralist will always exist by not knowing 
what he means.” ! 

‘* There is no such thing as absolute chance, or as 
mere external necessity, or as unconditional possibility. 
The possible must, in part, be really, and that means 
internally, necessary.”’ 2 


The points to note in this argument are :— 

(a) The dichotomy of necessity and chance. 

(b) The identification of freedom with possibility, in 
virtue of their common identity with chance. 

(c) The assertion that there is no such thing as absolute 
chance: which seems to mean that the appearance of 
‘‘chance”’ is always due to our ignorance; so that what 
appears to be accidental is really necessary. 

(d) The consequent disappearance of real possibility or 
freedom. 

This argument seems incisive and conclusive enough. 
It would also be simple, but for the somewhat surprising intro- 
duction of something called “‘ external or brute necessity.” 
This has affinity not with the more reputable sort of 
‘*necessity,’’ but with “chance.” Indeed, its identity with 
‘“*chance”’ is emphasised. We are not, however, told that it 
leads to a Super-Reality, uniting “‘ necessity ” and ‘‘ chance”’ 
in a higher synthesis. In fact, if “‘ necessity” and “‘ chance”’ 
are to remain distinct, and Mr Bradley’s argument is not 
to be destroyed, “‘ external” necessity can have nothing 
but the name in common with the “ internal ”’ necessity that 
pervades reality. 

Nevertheless, Mr Bradley makes it clear that his funda- 
mental objection to “freedom” is not that it is unreal, 
but that it is essentially unintelligible. It is not even a 
necessary illusion of our finite intelligence. It is the very 
negation of reason, as such, and has a purely verbal mode 
of existence in the mouths of “ moralists ” who do not know 


1 Op. cit., p. 393 and n. 2 Op. cit., p. 893. 
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what they mean. It is this that makes Mr Bradley such 
a good representative of Determinism!: for in the last 
resort all determinists fall back on this charge. Even an 
“ empiricist ” like Bain can say in his chapter on “ Liberty 
and Necessity ” in Mental Science :— 


“The prediction of human conduct is not less sure 
than the prediction of physical phenomena. .. .2 We 
do not convert mental sequences into pure material 
laws by calling them sequences and maintaining them 
(on evidence of fact) to be uniform in their working. 
Even, if we did make this blundering conversion, the 
remedy would not lie in the use of the word “‘ free.” 
We might with equal appropriateness describe the stone 
as free to fall, the moon as free to deviate under solar 
disturbance; for the stone might be restrained, and 
the moon somehow compelled to keep to an ellipse. 
Such phraseology would be obviously unmeaning and 
absurd, but not a whit more so than in the application 
to the mental sequence of voluntary action.® 


II.—DETERMINISM AND “ Loaic.”’ 


The fundamental contention, then, of Determinism is that 
freedom is theoretically inadmissible, because only the 


? 


“necessary ” is intelligible. Now, this argument necessarily 
exhibits Determinism as not merely a psychological theory of 
the nature of Will; but also, and even more fundamentally, 
as a logical theory of the nature of Intelligence. It 


1 From Mr Bradley himself, however, we might reasonably have 
expected a rather more generous and detailed treatment of freedom as an 
appearance. In his view, all “ appearance ” as such is self-contradictory 
and unintelligible. It necessarily follows that self-contradiction and 
unintelligibility do not in themselves disqualify a given entity for a place 
in that world of “‘ appearance” to which the plain man, in his ignorance, 
refers as “‘the real world” par excellence. Why, indeed, should freedom be 
denied the “‘ degree of reality ” accorded to time, the self, and causation— 
all of which are “self-contradictory”? To be consistent, Mr Bradley 
should have shown that freedom is somehow more unintelligible than the 
other “self-contradictions” of common sense. But perhaps that would 
have brought too clearly to light that the necessary counterpart of his 
theory of “degrees of reality” is a theory of degrees of self-contradiction. 
Unfortunately, that there can be degrces of self-contradiction is just what 
the formal law of contradiction denies. The final source of all this 
confusion is; of course, Mr Bradley’s failure to perceive that his reduction 
of everything to self-contradictory ‘‘ appearance ” is a reductio ad absurdum 
of the formal law of contradiction. 

2 Op. cit., p. 397. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 399-400. The italics are mine. 
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may be analysed further into its logical and psychological 
components. 

A. Determinism, as a theory of Intelligence, assumes 
that the function of intelligence is to understand; and to 
understand is to explain. The particular function of Ce proof ” 
falls within this general definition. For to “explain” a 
given fact is to show that, in the relevant circumstances, just 
this fact must arise, and no other. The principle that 
‘** Whatever is, must be,” becomes, therefore, the necessary 
eee of intelligence, as such. This we will call the 

eterministic Principle. It is the common inspiration of 
such nominally divergent schools as “‘ scientific’? materialism 
and Kantian ‘idealism’; and it forms the basis of the 
traditional “ Logic.” 4 

B. Determinism, as a theory of Will, professes to explain 
voluntary action as the “necessary ”’ resultant of certain 
antecedent “‘ conditions,’’ which are generally described as 
‘** motives.” This theory we will call Psychical Determinism. 

The deterministic argument is the passage from the 
Deterministic Principle to Psychical Determinism. It seems at 
first sight logically irrefutable. And it 2s logically invincible, 
in the sense that the claim of traditional Logic to deal with 
the whole of Reality stands or falls with the deterministic 
argument. Determinism appears to be the very embodiment 
of pure reason, because the traditional Logic is deliberately 
deterministic. But, like every argument under the sun, 
the deterministic argument may be taken in one of two ways: 
either as establishing the truth of its conclusion, or as dis- 
crediting the assumptions from which it started. It may be 
taken either as a proof of Determinism, or as a proof that all 
is not well with the Deterministic Principle. 

Now, on examination, it will be found that the Determin- 
istic Principle, together with the Logic which it inspires, and 
on which it in turn relies, has its Achilles’ heel in the very fact 
that it severs will from intelligence. In so doing, it assumes 
that the proper function of intelligence is contemplation 
rather than creation. It is the Logic of the fait accompli: 
it regards “ Reality ” as something which we find, and do 
not in any sense make. 


1 Cf. e.g. Sigwart’s Logic (translated by H. Dendy), vol. i. p. 9: 
*“* Since . . . actual Thought can and does miss its aim, we have need of a 
discipline which shall teach us to avoid error and dispute, and to conduct 
Thought in such a manner that the judgments may be true—that is, 
necessary and certain—that is, accompanied by a consciousness of their 
necessity, and therefore universally valid. Reference to this aim dis- 
tinguishes the logical from the psychological treatment of Thought.” 
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As the Deterministic Principle severs will from intelli- 
gence, so the deterministic argument, in applying that 
principle to the “‘ special case ”’ of volition, treats will ag a 
as an object of intelligence. This “ object” is, indeed, 
psychical; but qua “object” it must conform to the 
“necessary presuppositions ” of intelligence. Moreover, not 
only does the deterministic argument take the intelligibility 
of “necessity” for granted; but it also assumes that 
“necessity” remains intelligible when voluntary activity is 
brought formally within its sphere. Determinists profess to 
find freedom unintelligible. For that very reason they must 
now be asked what they themselves mean by “ necessity.” 


III.—A PARENTHESIS ON ForMAL LoGIc. 


The deterministic argument, as we have seen, simply 
applies the Deterministic Principle to the special case of volun- 
tary action. Judged by the canons of Formal Logic, its reason- 
ing is unexceptionable. Unfortunately, it also provides an 
unsurpassed illustration of certain fundamental defects of 
Formal Logic. Of these, the most fatal is that Formal Logic 
is by its nature debarred from affording any protection 
against the fallacies of ambiguity. The effect of ambiguity 
is that a statement in one of its ‘‘ meanings ”’ may be true ; 
while in another, subtly different, ‘‘ meaning” it may be 
false. Because ambiguity corrupts meaning without affect- 
ing form—identity of form being indeed a condition of its 
ey cannot be regarded as a merely formal 
allacy. 

It was perhaps well for Formal Logic that it did not make 
this painful discovery for itself long ago; for the discovery is 
its death-blow. If ambiguity is not a formal defect, no 
perfection of syllogistic or symbolic form can guard against 
it. The mere fact that an argument is word-perfect is quite 
consistent with its possessing as an argument no meaning at 
all. For, as Mr Alfred Sidgwick (whom I have here freely 
used!) has continually shown, when ambiguity comes in 
at the door, meaning flies out at the window. When an 
argument is convicted of “effective ambiguity,” nothing 
can restore meaning to it except a radical reconsideration 
both of the “facts ”’ in the case and of the “ principles ” 
concerned. And with every fresh application of a “ prin- 
ciple” the possibility of ambiguity arises, just because the 
application necessarily reacts on the “‘ meaning.” 

1 See especially his Distinction and Criticism of Beliefs, and The Use of 
bias in ene .* also Dr F. C. S. Schiller’s Formal Logic. 

OL. o—INO. %. 
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Since every application of a principle to particular facts 
does not merely bring those facts within the scope of the 
principle, but also involves an interpretation of the principle 
as truly applicable thereto, it follows that it is only in its 
applications that we can discover what the principle “ really 
means.” A principle may be indisputable “‘ in the abstract ” 
—i.e. when we have no other clue to its meaning than its 
verbal formulation,—and yet may become false and even self- 
contradictory when some unforeseen application reveals its 
latent ‘‘meaning.” Nothing therefore is more irrational than 
such blind faith in an abstract principle as will impel us to 
‘follow the argument whithersoever it may lead,” without 
paying any heed to where we are going. Such faith is not 
faith in reason, but faith in words and formulas. 


IV.—Tue In1it1aAL DILEMMA OF DETERMINISM. 


So long as the “ special case’ of voluntary activity is 
kept in the background, “ necessity ’’ appears as merely the 
correlative of “‘ chance”: it seems as if everything must be 
referred to one or the other of these categories. But the 
assertion that “‘ Voluntary action, like everything else, 's 
necessary, immediately necessitates a revision of this formal 


definition of “‘necessity.”’ Determinism drags volition into 
its “system” as light-heartedly and triumphantly as the 
Trojans dragged the wooden horse within their fortress walls. 
And it suspects as little as the Trojans what a fatal capture 
it is effecting. 

For, voluntary action at the very least appears to provide 
a tertium quid to the simple dichotomy of “ necessity ” and 
“chance.” Prima facie it is neither necessary nor accidental. 
It is intentional and purposive. Qua intentional, it is the 
very opposite of blind “‘ necessity ” : gua purposive, it is the 
very opposite of blind “ chance.” This purposive character 
it does, indeed, share (in a sense) with vital ‘“‘ phenomena ”’ as 
a whole. But as conscious pursuit of real ends voluntary 
activity seems to be peculiar. For common sense, there is 
not merely a difference, there is all the difference in the 
world, between suffering something because we cannot help it, 
and doing something because we choose to; just as there 
is all the difference in the world between what happens ;“‘ by 
accident ” and what is done on purpose. In so far, indeed, 
as anything is absolutely beyond our control, it makes no 
difference practically whether we call it ‘“ necessity” or 
“chance” or “ fate.” 


At the very outset, then, Determinism is confronted with 
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this dilemma: ‘“ Necessity,” to be universal, must include 
purposive (7.e. voluntary) action; but purposive activity, on 
the face of it, excludes “necessity.” This situation has 
received the singularly inappropriate name of the “‘ Problem 
of Free Will.” A less question-begging description of it 
would be the “‘ Paradox of Universal Necessity.” 

At first, no doubt, an easy solution seems practicable. 
Let it be denied that purpose really exists at all. This 
would dispose of the discrepant fact of volition, and would 
once more leave “necessity ’’ formally in possession of the 
whole field of “reality.” But, unfortunately, Psychical 
Determinism professes to deny, not the reality of will, but 
only its “freedom.” The “necessity ”’ of volition is, in fact, 
deduced directly from its ‘“‘ objective reality.”” The deter- 
ministic argument, therefore, appears most singularly to 
combine the characteristics of a petitio and a self-contra- 
diction: at best its “‘ meaning” is, to begin with, wholly 
problematic. Hardly an auspicious start for a theory which 
professes to be the embodiment of perfect rationality. 

It is not, be it observed, the abstract notion of “ necessity ”’ 
which is prima facie self-contradictory ; but only the notion 
of an universal “necessity”? which excludes “‘ chance,’’ but 
includes purposive or voluntary activity. We may now 
definitely raise the question whether the meaning of 
“necessity”? does not depend on its limitation. In par- 
ticular, we have to inquire whether the scientific use of 
“necessity ’’ supports the deterministic theory. For if 
deterministic ‘‘ necessity ’’ is not to be identified with scientific 
 necessity,’’ we may at any rate say of it in this connection 
what Mr Bradley said of freedom in connection with chance: 
“If it is not that, its advocates are at least incapable of say- 
ing what else it is.” 1 


V.--TuE DISTINCTION BETWEEN “* NECESSITY ” AND PURPOSE. 


We have spoken of “ necessity ”’ as “‘ blind,” to point the 
contrast with purposive, or voluntary, activity, which is 
characterised by foresight. The “laws” of mechanics may 
fairly be taken as the typical example of scientific or natural 
“necessity.” And this means that the notion of natural 
“ necessity ” is in a special way associated with the behaviour 
of inanimate objects. Conversely, the distinctive mark of 
the inanimate, as such, is its complete indifference, not only 
to human welfare, but also to any end whatsoever. The 
inanimate knows nothing of values, because it presumably 

1 Vide supra, p. 701. 
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knows nothing at all. It is, in fact, exclusively, and un- 
ambiguously, an object of intelligence. Not only may we 
grant that the behaviour of objects in this sense—i.e. objects 
which do not themselves display intelligence—is character- 
ised by ‘ necessity,” but we may assert that in this sense 
“objectivity” and “necessity” are, in principle, one and 
the same. 

That the notion of natural “necessity ’”’ receives its 
primary verification in the study of inanimate objects is 
generally recognised.!_ That it is expressly designed to rule 
out “ final causes ’’ should, for that very reason, be sufficiently 
obvious. 

This notion of scientific or natural ‘“ necessity” takes 
tangible shape and receives experimental verification in the 
manufacture of machines. But the “ purely scientific ’ point 
of view concentrates on the internal “ necessity” of the 
machine, and ignores, or abstracts from, the mind of the 
inventor. It seeks to know only how things work, not why 
they were made. It emphasises the distinction between 
“theory ” and “ practice,” and disclaims all “ utilitarian ” 
intent. In a word, the scientific outlook is (in intention and 
of set purpose) impersonal, non-ethical, and non-teleological ; 
and the “‘necessity” which expresses it necessarily shares these 
characteristics. In the words of Mr Bertrand Russell :— 


“The kernel of the scientific outlook is a thing so 
simple, so obvious, so seemingly trivial, that the mention 
of it may almost excite derision. The kernel of the 
scientific outlook is the refusal to regard our own desires, 
tastes, and interests as affording a key to the understand- 
ing of the world.” 2 


Volition, on the other hand, is, strictly speaking, the sole 
object of ethical judgment ; it is the essence of personality ; 
and it is literally nothing if not teleological, or purposive. 

Wherever, therefore, the notion of natural “ necessity ” 
can be significantly applied, it ipso facto displaces the teleo- 


1 Cf. the opening sentences of Clerk Maxwell’s Matter and Motion: 
“* Physical science is that department of knowledge which relates to the order 
of nature, or, in other words, to the regular succession of events. The name 
of physical science, however, is often applied in a more or less restricted 
manner to those branches of science in which the phenomena considered 
are of the simplest and most abstract kind, excluding the consideration of 
the more complex phenomena, such as those observed in living beings.” 
This preliminary exclusion of “living beings” involves a preliminary 
abstention from the study of anything that is in any sense purposive—eacep! 
actual machines. 

2 Mysticism and Logic, p. 42 (italics mine). 
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logical, voluntaristic, or animistic explanation of ‘‘ pheno- 
mena,” and, within its universe of discourse, rules out will as 
a vera causa. In short, there is only one kind of natural 
“necessity”; and that is physical “‘ necessity.” On these 
‘terms, and only on these terms, the idea of “‘ necessity ’’ may 
be applied to the “‘ phenomena ”’ of life. That is to say, it 
can be so applied, just so far as will is treated as negligible or 
ineffective. That, for instance, is the precise significance of 
Darwinism as a “‘ naturalistic,” or scientific explanation of the 
apparent purposiveness displayed in organic “‘ adaptations.” 
Adaptive structures, on this theory, are brought about without 
the will or consent of the organism concerned—and without 
any intention, anywhere, to bring about that result. At every 
stage in the evolution of any organ, the structure is the 
“necessary ”’ resultant of the precedent ‘‘ conditions.” The 
explanation is held to be scientific, just because it is not teleo- 
logical. Per contra, it is only where we are compelled to fall 
back on_a teleological explanation, that we find it necessary 
to postulate the intervention of will. Hence, to include the 
volitional within the sphere of the “necessary ” necessarily 
destroys the meaning both of volition and of “ necessity.” 
To assert that “‘ voluntary ”’ acts are “‘ necessary,” is to assert 
that they are not. really voluntary. 

It follows, also, that the scientific conception of “necessity,” 
when extended to voluntary action, produces not Psychical 
Determinism, but “‘ Behaviourism.”” We must now say, not 
that psychical “ events” are “ necessary,” but that “‘ con- 
sciousness does not exist.” So long as our attitude to 
“objective phenomena” is that of the ‘“ disinterested ”’ 
spectator, we are at perfect liberty to make the ‘‘ methodo- 
logical assumption ” that purely physical ‘“‘ laws” are com- 
pletely adequate to the ‘‘ explanation” of those “‘ pheno- 
mena.” But if that assumption is capable of complete veri- 
fication, then Occam’s razor cuts out mind, as an “* objective 
reality,” altogether. 


VI.—Tue IDENTITY OF WILL AND INTELLIGENCE. 


The clear differentiation of the inanimate from the animate 
is what distinguishes the outlook of civilised man from that 
of the savage. In what we regard as the “ blind forces of 
nature,” the savage sees the working of a mind, or minds, 
akin to his own. ‘‘ Natural necessity ” has no meaning for 
him, just because he “ explains’ everything by will. Be- 
haviourism, it will be observed, is a simple inversion of this 
primitive ‘‘ superstition.” For the behaviourist, conscious- 
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ness does not exist, just because he “ explains ’’ everything 
as “* necessary.” 

Because the savage attributes to the things of nature 
powers similar, but superior, to his own, he seeks to pro- 
pitiate nature rather than to subdue it. His “ magical ” 
practices are the natural expression of his theoretic outlook. 
Unfortunately, it is a doubtful compliment to say of anything 
that it ‘‘ works like magic’; for magic, so far as we can see, 
does not work. 

Nevertheless, as a speculative venture, primitive Animism 
has points. It starts from the conscious subject’s immediate 
experience of passion and activity. It proceeds, that is, from 
the known to the unknown. Primitive Animism, moreover, 
is the earliest attempt to “‘ explain the world by a single 
principle ””—which many still regard as a legitimate philo- 
sophic ambition. Its weak point, as already indicated, lies, 

like that of most philosophies, in its practical futility. But it 
- does not achieve the supreme futility of priding itself on this. 

Having once succeeded in distinguishing between the 
animate and the inanimate, men of the “ higher culture ”’ 
naturally regard it as a waste of time to appeal to the 
better feelings of inanimate objects. In the act of making 
this distinction, we have found.a better way. We have made 
the wonderful discovery that in nature’s neutrality lies our 
great opportunity. For, in so far as things have no will of 
their own, they cannot set themselves to thwart ours. The 
more we know of nature’s ways, the more nature becomes 
subservient to our own intelligence. For with foresight there 
enters into the world-process the possibility of guidance, or 
control. 

Control is a “ function’ (in the mathematical sense) of 
intelligence. So much is obvious. But intelligence, as ezer- 
cising control, is indistinguishable from volition. The deter- 
ministic treatment of will as merely an object of intelligence 
is, therefore, a mere question-begging device. 

The essential identity of will and intelligence is, indeed, 
patent even from the point of view of the spectator. As 
applied to behaviour, the words “ voluntary ”’ and ‘“ intelli- 
gent’ are strictly synonymous. As James says :— 


“The pursuance of future ends, and the choice of 
means for their attainment, are the mark and criterion 
of the presence of mentality in a phenomenon.” ! 


And again :— 





1 Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 8. 
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** Will and Belief, in short, meaning a certain relation 
between objects and the Self, are two names for one and 
the same psychological phenomenon. All the questions 
which arise concerning one are questions which arise 
concerning the other.” 


VII.—Wiu as CAUSE. 


That intelligence, in the form of will, is itself a factor in 
the shaping of the reality which it ‘“‘ knows,” is obvious to 
the plain man. Nor has any logician “ ever dreamt of denying 
it”—in so many words. But it is, for all that, a fact which 
the traditional “‘ Logic”’ has chosen systematically to ignore. 
And the Deterministic Principle, which is the basis of that 
“Logic,” certainly means—so far as it means anything—to 
convert that abstraction into a systematic denial of the fact. 
Let us, per contra, enumerate a few of the consequences that 
flow from an unequivocal and straightforward acceptance of - 
an efficacious intelligence or will. 

(a) Since control is a “function” of intelligence, and 
since from the strictly scientific, or biological, point of view, 
there is no other object in thinking, it seems to follow 
that controllability, rather than the abstraction called “ pure 
necessity,” is the necessary presupposition of intelligence. 
That is to say, the admission of mind as a vital ‘“ pheno- 
menon”’ means that the science of Life has already begun to 
transcend the category of ‘ necessity.” 

(b) The fact that control is a “ function ” of intelligence 
discredits, at a single stroke, the abstract distinction between 
the “‘ subjective” and the “ objective ”’—a distinction which 
is continually used to suggest the inferiority, and often to 
suggest the “ unreality,”’ of the “‘ subjective.” It discredits 
that distinction, because it forces us to recognise that, through 
the medium of volition, the most “ subjective ” thing about 
us, namely, our preferences, may decide the course of events 
in nature. 

(c) It impugns the theoretic value of the distinction 
between ‘‘ fact’? and “ value,’ because now we are com- 
pelled to recognise that our valuations may determine the 
occurrence of the facts. 

(d) It discredits the distinction between “ theory ” and 

“ practice,” seeing that intelligence can now no longer be 
treated as merely contemplative. 

(e) It shows that the utility of knowledge i is nothing that 
intelligence need be ashamed of, or disown as foreign to its 


1 Op. cit., vol. ii. p. 821. 
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essential nature. For such utility is a corollary of the fact 
that intelligence is, to some extent, creative. 

All these abstract antitheses—between “‘ objective ” and 
** subjective,” between “fact” and “value,” between 
‘“‘ theory ” and “ practice,’’ between “ truth ” and “ utility ” 
—are, obviously, systematically inter-related. That in each 
case the distinction is absolute appears to be the necessary 
presupposition of the traditional, or deterministic “‘ Logic.” 
But precisely the opposite assumption appears to be the 
necessary presupposition of any intelligence that is itself a 
constituent of reality. The traditional ‘* Logic,” in short, is 
an attempt to conceive the world as a “system” which is 
uninfluenced by the presence within it of intelligent beings. 
Just so far as that abstraction is applicable and useful, 
‘* Logic ’ may possess its own peculiar kind of truth. When 
the abstraction is taken as the whole truth, it manifestly 
becomes self-contradictory and meaningless. 


9 


VIII.—Deterministic “ Locic’”’ vERsus DETERMINISTIC 
** PsyCHOLOGY.”’ 


The antitheses briefly reviewed in the last section are all 
ancillary to the basic intellectualist antithesis between the 


so-called ‘“‘ logical”? and “ psychological” points of view. 
Orthodox “ Logic” avowedly “has nothing to do with 
psychology.” Conversely, orthodox “‘ psychology ” disclaims 
all interest in the truth or falsity of the “ideas” or ‘states 
of consciousness ” which it professes to study.! 

This is perhaps the master-stroke of intellectualist, or 


1 Cf., e.g., Sigwart, Logic, i. p. 9 (in continuation of the passage quoted 
on p. 704, n.): “ The psychological treatment of Thought . . . is concerned 
with the knowledge of Thought as it actually is, hence it seeks the laws 
according to which, under certain conditions, a certain thought appears in 
just one way and no other. Its task is to explain all actual Thought 
accordingly to the general laws of psychical activity, and as arising from 
the particular conditions of the individual instance, thus dealing with all 
Thought alike, whether erroneous and disputable, or true and generally 
accepted. The antithesis of true and false is no more a psychological one 
than is the antithesis of good and bad in human action.” (On the very 
same page, however, Sigwart recognises—with startling inconsequence— 
that logical “‘ necessity”’ implies psychological freedom: “ Instruction in 
an art which claims to ensure success for the activity to which it gives rules 
presupposes that this activity is completely free and voluntary. . .. If there 
is to be an Art ensuring the production of necessary and universally valid 
Thought, by means of which we may know the Truth, we must assume 
that all the conditions lie within our grasp, and, that at any given time we 
are completely free to control our Thought in accordance with its rules.” 
Vide op. cit., pp. 9-10. The italics are mine.) 
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deterministic, theory. For, from neither of these two “ points 
of view ”’ does purpose form a feature of the landscape. The 
“logical”? point of view refuses to consider the efficacy or 
utility of intelligence, in virtue of which intelligence is pur- 
posive or creative. The “ psychological” point of view corre- 
spondingly shuts out the significance, and even the reality, of 
foresight ; inasmuch as “ psychology ” has no official cogni- 
sance of the distinction between truth and error. Thus the 
orthodox severance of ‘“‘ Logic’ from ‘‘ psychology ” auto- 
matically makes of the world a mere “ object ”’ of contempla- 
tion ; and at the same time, while pretending to preserve the 
“ reality ’ of mind, makes of mind the meaningless reduplica- 
tion (or misrepresentation, as the case may be) of a soulless 
mechanism. 

In other words, through the gap between “‘ Logic” and 
“ psychology,” freedom and purpose are silently thrust out of 
sight, out of mind, and out of existence. And this dark deed 
is done in the name of the “disinterested ”’ love of Truth. 
Whosoever attempts, in the name of common sense, to restore 
to purpose, in theory, the predominant position it occupies in 
Life, is coldly informed that as a philosopher he has not learnt 
the rudiments of his business. He is “ confusing Logic with 
psychology,” and allowing “‘ merely practical ’’ considerations 
to distort his “‘ theoretic”’ vision of “‘ the whole.” 

Without doubt, this is a shrewdly conceived scheme ; and 
it has de facto been remarkably successful in its primary pur- 
pose of making freedom unintelligible. Its bold and masterly 
use of the petitio seems to ensure its internal coherence ; even 
as its practical futility attests its theoretic ‘“‘ purity.” Never- 
theless, taken strictly on its own merits, it is profoundly 
incoherent. For consider :— 

The traditional, or deterministic “‘ Logic”? sees in our 
emotional and volitional nature nothing but a “ subjective ” 
hindrance to the “ disinterested” pursuit of ‘* objective ” 
truth. In intelligence it sees, “in Plato’s magnificent 
phrase,” nothing but the Spectator of All Time and All 
Existence. 

On the other hand, for deterministic psychology our 
emotional and volitional nature is certainly quite objective. 
Our emotions are given causal efficacy under the name of 
“motives.” Volition is treated as a perfectly natural pheno- 
menon. Intelligence itself, under the name of “ cognition ” 
(though purged of truth and meaning), forms part of the 
eternal film which unrolls itself to the gaze of the unmoved 
Spectator. , 

The “ Logic ” and the “ psychology ” of Determinism are 
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thus hopelessly at cross purposes. Everything which from 
the ‘‘ point of view” of the first is purely ‘“ subjective” is 
necessarily treated by the second as purely “* objective.” And 
yet the former point of view must “ somehow ” include the 
latter, or perish in the attempt. 

It follows that while the deterministic scheme as a whole 
is an elaborate petitio, at the very heart of its “‘ Logic ”’ there 
is a fatal contradiction. For the “ logical ” point of view is 
ex hypothesi that of an all-inclusive system of “‘ truth’: and 
yet its distinctive character resides in its systematic exclusion 
of the “‘ psychological ” point of view. 

In its ‘‘ Idealistic ” form, the scheme professes to identify 
Thought and Reality, Meaning and Existence. Yet the dis- 
tinction it makes between “ Logic’ and “ psychology ”’ is 
based on an absolute distinction between the ‘‘ meaning ”’ and 
“existence” of Thought itself. To Intellectualism, in all its 
forms, will must always remain an insoluble problem ; for will 
is precisely the point at which intelligence becomes a real factor 
in the shaping of reality. All that Intellectualism can do with 
such an inconvenient entity is to explain it away altogether : 
but in doing so.it destroys the connection between ‘‘ intelli- 
gence’ and “reality.” 


IX.—‘S INDISPUTABILITY ”’ VERSUS TRUTH. 


We can now see wherein lies the real difficulty of dealing 
with Determinism. The exigencies of debate compel us, in 
the first instance, to treat it as a genuine system of “‘ belief ” 
—as something the content of which can be adequately ex- 
pressed in the form of a judgment, or system of judgments. 
But the more closely we consider the “‘ system,” the less are 
we able to find any consistent meaning. Determinism now 
appears to be, rather, a subtle “ disposition,” or—in Freudian 
terms—a “complex”; which is, indeed, bent on expressing 
itself in rational terms, but remains essentially irrational. 

Deterministic psychology, in particular, professes to deny, 
not the reality of will, but only its “‘ freedom.” The essential 
ambiguity of this position should now be evident. And 
the ambiguity is of a kind that can only be described as 
purposive and systematic, or, in one word, as “ malicious.” 
It seems to be expressly designed to treat purpose as 


1 I have not here thought it necessary to draw attention to a point 
which the critics of “Idealism” seem unanswerably to have established— 
namely, that the “ idealistic ” theory of “ truth ” makes error unintelligible. 
So that, after all, its “‘ Logic ” is as incompetent as its “ psychology ” to 
distinguish between the true and the false. 
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illusory, without in so many words denying its “ objective 
reality.” 1 This we may now take as the inmost, or effective 
“meaning” of Determinism. In a purely controversial 
setting, we are bound to treat it as a mere “ confusion of 
thought.”” But once we have established its logical character, 
the ingenuity of the scheme, in its details, must extort our 
reluctant admiration. 

We are now in a position to review the deterministic argu- 
ment, as a whole, from this more liberal standpoint. And, 
first of all, we must take account of the fact that Determinism, 
as now defined, has captured and corrupted practically the 
whole vocabulary of “‘ Logic.” Thus, to “‘ explain ’” means— 
in “ Logic ”—to “‘ explain as necessary”; “‘ system ” means 
—in “ Logic ’—a system of “ necessity ’; and “ necessity ”’ 
means—in “* Logic ’—‘‘ absolute necessity.” 

This manceuvre—which is equivalent to the capture of the 
“machine ”’ in party politics—is strengthened by the fact that 
the traditional ‘‘ Logic” apparently regards indisputability as 
the hall-mark of truth. And this puts a premium on purely 
verbal arguments; which, in the nature of the case, are 
verbally indisputable. Thus the capture of the vocabulary 
of “‘ Logic ” enables determinists to represent what is really 
a self-contradiction as being a “‘ necessary truth.” 

It is at least certain that the traditional ‘‘ Logic ” attaches 
no special importance to the distinction between indisputa- 
bility and truth ; as is shown, e.g., by the importance it does 
attach to the “‘ laws of thought.” In particular, the “ first 
law of thought ’—that ‘“‘ Whatever is, is ”—seems definitely 
to identify verbal indisputability with truth. It condones, 
and in fact glorifies, pure tautology, instead of following 
common sense in condemning it as meaningless.” 

A truism is, in a sense, indisputable. But so also, in 
essentially the same sense and for the same reason, is a formal, 
or obvious, self-contradiction. If a truism ‘“‘ means ” what 
it says, this is only because it really says nothing at all. 
Therefore it is absurd and meaningless to deny it. In the 


1 In that crudest form of deterministic theory, which is called “ Epi- 
phenomenalism,” the reality of “‘ will” as an effect is formally admitted, 
while its reality as a cause is overtly denied. All other forms of Deter- 
minism try, in one way or another, to avoid betraying so clearly the secret 
springs of the ‘“‘ theory.”” For what Bergson says of time is even more 
obviously true of will : ‘‘ If it does nothing, it is nothing.” 

* The position which in the text I have tried to defend in a manner free 
from any suspicion of irony, has been more pithily expressed by that 
legendary Sage of Cadiz, who said : “‘ Everything is what it is. Hence, if 
asked, ‘ What’s a spade?’ just reply, ‘It’s a spade’: then your friend 
will know what a spade is.” 


~ 
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same way, solemnly to deny an admittedly (or formally) self- 
contradictory statement is to credit it with some real mean- 
ing in virtue of which it can be denied. And that is really 
self-contradictory. . 

But, in practice, a truism is seldom so innocuous or so 
idiotic as it pretends to be. Just because an out-and-out 
truism, like the “ first law of thought ” itself, if it means 
anything at all, must mean something different from what it 
says, it may be made to mean almost anything under the 
sun. And whichever of its “‘ meanings ” we can prove to be 
untenable or misleading, its adherents can always pretend 
that, for that very reason, it must “ really mean ”’ something 
else. This is notoriously the case with the “ first law of 
thought.” Even those who protess to regard it as the founda- 
tion of all reasoning seem to admit that though its “ truth ” 
is indisputable, its meaning is not. This is necessarily implied 
in the mere fact that they profess to explain the “‘ meaning.” 

We come, then, to this fundamental point. Verbal indis- 
putability is no guarantee against real ambiguity, but rather 
the reverse. And conversely, ambiguity can most effectively 
cast the cloak of indisputability over a dubious assertion. 
Ambiguity, in fact, precisely because it is fatal to real mean- 
ing, is controversially the greatest asset that a radically un- 
sound position can possess. It is not merely that it seems to 
make the assertion indisputable. It actually does so; in 
that, until we know what “‘ meaning ”’ the assertor intends to 
stand by, there is really nothing for us to deny. Ensconced 
in ambiguity, the greatest absurdity may enjoy an honorific 
career as a “necessary truth.” Taken separately, the 
several ‘“‘ meanings’ may be indefensible and even ridicu- 
lous : taken collectively and in the mass, they will be literally 
unanswerable. 


X.—TuHE AMBIGUITY OF DETERMINISM. 


Without pretending to exhaust all the possibilities of the 
deterministic equivocation, we may yet indicate its main 
features : in the hope not so much of convincing our opponents 
as of showing where they really stand. 

If we accept the deterministic identification of the “ in- 
telligible ’’ with the “ necessary’ at its own valuation, as 
indisputable, then its real ambiguity is made evident by the 
fact that, as applied to will, it is self-contradictory. 

The deterministic assertion that ‘Voluntary action, 
like everything else, is necessary” is prima facie self- 
contradictory, for the reason that “necessity”? in the 
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scientific sense excludes volition. It may, however, avoid 
direct self-contradiction, under one or the other of the 
following interpretations. (a) The assertion may mean that 
there is no “ objective” or recognisable difference between 
“voluntary ” and reflex action. Or it may mean (b) that 
action which really is voluntary, i.e. intentional and pur- 
posive, must, in the interests of “‘ pure theory,” be treated 
as non-teleological. That is to say, in order to “ under- 
stand ’’ purpose, we must treat it as if it were an illusion. 

Under interpretation (a), the statement that “ voluntary 
action is necessary ’’ becomes the assertion that the actions 
which we call “ voluntary ” are in reality ‘‘ necessary.”’ And 
this means that for the scientific consciousness, ‘‘ consciousness 
does not exist.”” This appears to be the position of Behaviour- 
ism. While apparently admitting the ideal distinction 
between will and “ necessity,” it makes “‘ necessity ” de facto 
universal. Though, as just stated, it is verbally self-contra- 
dictory, we may perhaps grant that it is not necessarily 
meaningless. But Determinism, thus interpreted, drops all 
pretence to “necessary truth,” and also the pretence of 
believing in the reality of will. This interpretation, there- 
fore, affords no support to Psychical Determinism. 

Nevertheless the possibility of so interpreting the deter- 
ministic formula (‘‘ Voluntary action is necessary ”’) that it 
shall not necessarily be meaningless, has, quite illegitimately, 
inured to the benefit of Psychical Determinism—as will be 
shown in the next section. Conversely, the supposed indis- 
putability of the abstract Deterministic Principle (“‘ Whatever 
is, must be”) has, quite illegitimately, inured to the benefit 
of Behaviourism. Behaviourism appears to its supporters 
as the logical development of an indisputable logical principle. 
Thus it is not recognised as the only means of rescuing the 
deterministic position from patent absurdity. 

Under interpretation (b) Determinism relies on the a priori 
identification of the “intelligible” with the “ necessary.” 
This seems, in fact, to be the nearest and most plausible 
approach to a real meaning that Psychical Determinism can 
make. 

So interpreted, however, Psychical Determinism appears 
to be a reductio ad absurdum of the Deterministic Principle— 
the principle that only the “‘ necessary ” is intelligible. If its 
adherents refuse to see it in this light, it still remains a petitio 
principii. For a petitio consists in nothing else than this : 
that one of the parties to a dispute insists on regarding as a 
demonstrable “‘ truth ” a conclusion which in the eyes of his 
opponents discredits the principle it is derived from. And 
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even so, the “‘ meaning ” 
dubious. 

For it is not enough to identify the “ intelligible” with 
the “‘ necessary”: we must also identify the “real” with 
both of these, so as to form the equation—“ the ‘ real’= the 
‘rational.’”’ Unless we do this, Determinism as a theory of 
Reality collapses forthwith. It is, in fact, precisely on its 
identification of the “real” with the “rational” in this 
sense, that Determinism, like Idealism (from which in this 
respect it is indistinguishable) founds its claim to perfect 
‘‘ rationality.”” To say, therefore, that purpose, as it really 
is, is unintelligible, directly destroys the ultimate basis of 
Determinism. Thus, if Psychical Determinism maintains its 
pretence of treating will as real, it contradicts itself. If it 
drops that pretence, it relapses into Behaviourism. This, no 
doubt, is why it prefers to remain ambiguous. 


we have now arrived at is highly 


XI.—TuHeE DETERMINIsTIC ‘‘ ARGUMENT FROM ANALOGY.” 


If the deterministic argument be thrown into the form of 
an argument from analogy—as, for the sake of appearance, 
is usually done by “empiricist” writers—we obtain exactly 
the same result as before. 

Physical science naturally, and rightly, treats purely 
physical, i.e. non-purposive, events as “‘ necessary.” That is, 
it treats them as non-teleological. As mind implies purpose, 
so purpose, in the full sense of the word, implies mind. 
Hence the physicist—who is not, after all, bound to take 
the whole realm of reality for his province —is fully justified 
in leaving the consideration of purpose to the psychologist. 
But if he treats of purposive events at all, he is bound, qua 
physicist, to treat them, so far as possible, as if they were 
non-purposive. 

Enter now the deterministic psychologist. He is over- 
come with admiration of the methods and presuppositions 
which, he emphatically proclaims, ‘“‘ have proved so uni- 
versally applicable and fruitful in physical science.” He 
takes no account whatsoever of the fact that no physicist has 
yet, e.g. succeeded in predicting the exact course of events 
throughout the next year, or minute, within his own parish, 
to say nothing of the Universe; or explained in detail, on 
purely physical principles, the sequence of events in any 
historical movement, great or small. The deterministic 
psychologist, that is to say, in effect treats the behaviourist 
postulate as if it were already and indisputably verified as a 

1 See supra, p. 708, footnote. 
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method for “ explaining’ the concrete facts of human 
behaviour. 

Accordingly, he announces his intention of imitating the 
physicist. Since the physicist treats all matters within his 
province as “necessary,” he, the psychologist, will do like- 
wise. He assumes, therefore, that will—which is purpose— 
must, like everything else, be “‘necessary.”” Which means 
that its special character must be ignored: it, too, must be 
treated as if it were not purposive. He does not perceive 
that he has begun with a petitio and ended with a self- 
contradiction. On the contrary, he appears, in general, to be 
full of intellectual contempt for the puzzle-headed people who 
fail to acclaim his position as purely rational and self-evident. 
Is he not, after all, merely claiming that the “real” is 
** rational,’ and that the “‘ rational ”’ is ‘‘ real ” ? 

When the deterministic psychologist does see, more or less 
clearly, what is wrong with his position, he does not throw 
overboard the Deterministic Principle. Rather than do that, 
he jettisons mind, and himself appears as that intellectual 
sans-culottist, the behaviourist. He may continue to call 
himself a psychologist ; but he has (in theory) for ever done 
with Psyche. 

If, per contra, the chain of physical “‘ necessity,” as known 
to us, is not complete; if the world of the physicist is 
not demonstrably a self-sufficing, closed “system”; then 
physical ‘“‘ necessity,” as such, is not demonstrably absolute. 
In that case, the bottom falls out of the deterministic argu- 
ment from the absolute “ necessity” of the physical world 
to the absolute “‘ necessity ’’ of the world of mind—quite apart 
from the intrinsically self-contradictory nature of the con- 
clusion. There remains, on the contrary, room for another 
principle than that of ‘ necessity,” and for an alternative 
method of explanation. Mind conceived as the vehicle of 
purpose is such a principle; and teleology is its method. 
Conceived in any other way, mind fails to fulfil the purpose 
of the conception. 


XII.—ConcLusIon. 


The general result, then, that we arrive at is this. In order 
to uphold the principle of absolute and universal “‘ necessity ”’ 
—in the scientific sense of ‘‘ necessity ’—it is necessary to 
suppress the reality of purpose. But this abstract relation 
between ‘‘ universal necessity ’’ and purpose does not in any 
way compel us to admit either that “‘ necessity ”’ is universal, 
or that purpose is “unreal.”” What the necessity of sup- 
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pressing purpose for the purpose of upholding “ universal 
necessity ’’ does prove is this: (1) that “ universal necessity ” 
is not a *‘ necessary presupposition ”’ of intelligence ; (2) that 
Psychical Determinism is essentially self-contradictory. 

This result does not establish Voluntarism as a “‘ theoreti- 
cally necessary ”’ system : in itself it leaves us free to choose 
between Voluntarism and Behaviourism. But it obviously 
calls for further critical examination of the notion of “ theo- 
retical necessity.” 

For the moment we must be content with this reflection : 
that in a psychological sense Determinism means too much, 
and in a logical sense too little, in that its various “‘ mean- 
ings ’ psychologically support, but logically cancel, each other. 
Nevertheless, its subtle attempt to exclude Will from Reality 
is logically equivalent to the admission that in a world which 
includes mind, “‘ necessity ” is not the final word. 


HOWARD V. KNOX. 


OxForD. 





THE CONFESSIONS AND HOPES OF AN 
EX-INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


EDMOND G. A. HOLMES. 


SOMEWHERE in these islands there is a churchyard which 
contains a nameless grave; and on the headstone of that 
grave are inscribed the words, “ Here lies a great but repentant 
sinner.” When my life as a school inspector came to an 
end those words might well have been my epitaph. My life 
as a school inspector lasted nearly thirty-six years. During 
the first eighteen or twenty years I did as much mischief in 
the field of education as I possibly could. I spent the next 
ten or twelve years in realising, little by little, what mischief 
Ihad done. And I spent the last four or five years in making 
solemn vows of amendment and reparation—vows which, 
since my official death, I have been trying to keep. 

I entered the service of “ My Lords,” as we called the 
Board of Education in those days, on April Ist, 1875, and 
was straightway initiated into the administration of the most 
fatuous and most pernicious educational system that the 
mind of man had yet devised. I bore the august title of 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. In reality I was an 
examiner of little children, and an examiner of the worst 
possible type. It was my duty to examine each individual 
child in each standard in each of the three R’s, and to examine 
each standard, as a class, in what were known as “ class 
subjects,” viz. geography, grammar, history, and needle- 
work. On the results of that examination depended the 
bread and butter of the teacher and the financial stability 
of the school. So many shillings were paid for each pass in 
the three R’s, and so many shillings on each unit of average 
attendance, for each of two class subjects. A grant was 
also paid for singing. Where it was taught by ear, the children 
sang a song for sixpence. Where it was taught by note, the 


grant per head was a shilling. 
721 
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A few years later a Commission was appointed to investi- 
gate the problems of elementary education in general, and 
of the payment of grant in particular. After many months 
of arduous labour the mountain of Whitehall gave birth to 
a ridiculous mouse. Instead of so many shillings per head 
being paid for each of the three R’s, the percentage of passes:in 
the whole school was worked out, and a penny for each unit 
was paid on the number of children in average attendance. 
For example, if the percentage of passes in a school which 
had an average attendance of 200 was 90, the grant paid for 
the three R’s was 90 pence, or 7s. 6d. x 200, which equalled 
£75. Separate grants were still paid for the class subjects 
and for singing, and a variable special merit. grant was 
introduced. 

A few years later these various grants were abolished, 
and their place was taken by two block grants: a grant of 
14s. (or 12s. 6d.) for instruction, and a grant of Is. 6d. (or 
1s.) for discipline. The idea of paying ls. 6d. (or ls.) a 
head for discipline will probably move my readers to derisive 
laughter ; but it seemed quite right and reasonable in those 
days. Need I add that complete immobility on the part 
of the children was a feature of the discipline which entitled 
their school to the higher grant? Their strength was to sit 
still. About the same time, if my memory does not fail me, 
examination by sample in the three R’s was introduced, and 
was supposed to be a great improvement on the examination 
of all the children in all the three subjects. In point of fact, 
it left things pretty much as they were. For it was found that 
the fairest and most convenient way of examining by sample 
was to divide a class of (say) thirty children into three groups 
of ten each, and examine Group A in reading, Group B in 
writing, and Group C in arithmetic. 

Such were the changes—none of them essential—which 
took place in the first twenty years of my official life. During 
the whole of that time the one essential feature of the educa- 
tion given in our elementary schools was that the teachers 
had to prepare their pupils for a yearly examination on a 
narrow and rigid syllabus, prescribed, and even formulated 
in the fullest detail, by the Education Department. 

Let us consider what fruits such a system was likely to 
bear. I have said that on the results of the yearly examina- 
tion depended, not only the financial stability of the school, 
but also the very bread and butter of the teacher. In far 
too many cases the teacher had a share of the grant, and, in 
any case, his value in the market tended to vary directly 
with his ability to secure a large grant for his school, It 
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was therefore to his interest to work hard and to make his 
subordinates and his pupils work hard. The result was that 
the school in those days was a hive of industry. 

But much of its industry was misdirected energy. The 
State, in formulating in the fullest detail a syllabus which 
had to be followed in all the subjects of instruction in all 
the schools in the country, did for the teacher what he ought 
to have tried to do for himself. It relieved him, in large 
measure, of the necessity for thinking, purposing, planning, 
contriving. It provided him with his educational ideals, or 
rather—for an ideal offers itself to those who are able to 
respond to its appeal—with his educational aims, larger and 
lesser; and, throygh the yearly examination on the official 
syllabus, it controlled his methods to an extent which was 
fatal to the true interests of education. 

Let us ask ourselves what the preparation of young 
children, year after year, for a rigorous and inquisitorial 
examination would be likely to do to its victims. At its 
best, and even when applied to adult men and women, an 
examination is a very imperfect test of mental progress. 
In the examination game there are two principal players— 
the examiner and the teacher or crammer—each of whom is 
ever trying to outwit and out-manceuvre the other. The 
examinee, except when he is old enough and clever enough 
to be his own crammer, plays but a minor part. The function 
of the teacher is to pump into his pupils the kind and amount 
of information which the examiner is likely to demand, and 
to put them up to the tricks and dodges which will enable 
them, on the examination day, to use to advantage the in- 
formation which they have accumulated. If the examina- 
tion is to be passed with credit, both the teacher and his 
pupils must use their wits. But the greater part of the 
thinking must be done by the teacher, whose superior age, 
wisdom, knowledge, and experience of the examination game 
make it necessary that the task of outwitting the examiner 
should, in the main, devolve upon him, and that his pupils 
should leave themselves, largely if not wholly, in his hands. 
The natural result of this is that the pupils, instead of learn- 
ing to rely on themselves and to use their own powers and 
resources, become more and more helpless and resourceless, 
and gradually cease to take any interest in their work for 
its own sake, the results of the examination being the only 
things that matter in their eyes. The university student 
who has got up a certain book for a certain examination and 
had no question set from it, will tell you, without shame or 
hesitation, that the time which he gave to it was wasted, 
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If these are evils incidental to the examination of adult 
students, it stands to reason that they will be greatly aggra- 
vated when the examinees are young children. For, in the 
first place, the younger the child the more delusive is an 
external examination as a test of mental progress, the 
divergence between the outward and the inward results of 
education—between an examiner’s marks and the actual 
development of the child’s mind—being so great in the early 
years of life, that only by arresting mental growth can we 
make the outward results in any way commensurate with 
the inward. And, in the second place, the younger the child 
the more ignorant he is, and the more helpless in matters 
which do not happen to interest him, and therefore the 
more ready to lean upon the teacher and to look to him 
for instruction and guidance. . 

It follows that to make a formal examination on a pre- 
scribed syllabus the test of a child’s mental progress is to 
compel the teacher to look at education from a radically 
wrong point of view. And it follows further that the teacher 
who has been authoritatively deprived of freedom, initiative, 
and responsibility, as the teachers of England were in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, must, in self-defence, 
do to his pupils the wrong that has been done to him. For 
it is only by doing so that he can play his allotted part in 
the general scheme of education. If you turn a teacher into 
a marionette, he must turn his pupils into marionettes, or 
he will not be able to respond to the strings which control 
his own movements. We can see, then, that in crushing 
the freedom and stifling the intelligence of its teachers the 
State was taking effective measures, through all the dark 
years of payment by results, to arrest the mental growth of 
the boys and girls of England, and to make their education 
as uneducational as possible. 

When inspectors ceased to examine and began to inspect 
they realised what mischief had been done. The children in 
the lower standards had been drilled in the contents of their 
reading books until they almost knew them by heart ; but if 
you asked them to read or take down from dictation a simple 
passage which was new to them, they too often failed igno- 
miniously. Even in the highest standards there were many 
who had not the least idea how to tackle an unfamiliar word. 
As for enjoying or taking an interest in what they read, this 
was the last thing which they or their teachers thought of. 
In arithmetic they worked abstract sums in obedience to 
formal rules day after day and year after year, and were put 
up to various dodges which would, it was hoped, enable them 
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to find out by what rules the questions on the arithmetic 
card were to be answered. But no attempt was made to 
train their arithmetical sense ; and they were therefore liable 
to be floored by the simplest of problems, and to be upset by 
any change of procedure on the part of the inspector. If, 
for example, instead of saying, ‘“‘ From 95 take 57,” the in- 
spector said, for a change, ‘“ Take 57 from 95,” the chances 
were that half the class would try to subtract the larger 
from the smaller number. They learned a few lines of 
poetry by heart—twenty lines were considered a year’s 
work for Standard I. and forty for Standard II.—and com- 
mitted all the ‘“‘ meanings and allusions ” to memory, with 
the probable result that they hated poetry for the rest of 
their lives. In history, geography, and English they were 
assiduously crammed with uninteresting and unprofitable 
information, which was kept, by periodical questioning, as 
near the surface of memory as possible, so that they might 
be able to disgorge it, to the inspector’s satisfaction, on the 
examination day. And so on. No attempt was made, 
except in a small minority of the schools, to interest the 
children in what they were doing; and scarcely a thought 
was given to the thing that really mattered—the fostering 
of their mental, moral, and spiritual growth. The dark 
shadow of the approaching examination lay on the school 
from the first day of the school year to the last. To secure 
a high percentage of passes and a large grant was the teacher’s 
main concern. The distrust and suspicion on which was 
based the whole policy of the Board were necessarily passed 
on from the teacher to the child. The child was not allowed 
to do anything for himself which his teacher could do for 
him. He had to do what he was told to do, to say what he 
was told to say, to think what he was told to think, to believe 
what he was told to believe, to feel what he was told to feel. 
And the directions given to him were, as far as possible, 
complete and minute. The less room he was allowed for 
free action, the smaller was the chance of his going astray. 
It was the function of the skilful teacher to foresee possible 
aberrations and provide against them; and each of such 
acts of foresight and precaution was a fresh encroachment 
on the freedom of the child. 

Such was the old regime—the regime of Code despotism 
and payment by results. The aim of those who were 
responsible for it was, I believe, to remove the stain and 
reproach of illiteracy from this country. But the critic who 
studied it in itself, and without regard to the circumstances 
of its inception, might be pardoned for thinking that it had 
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been framed for the express purpose of deadening faculty 
and distorting growth. For he could not fail to see that, 
far from fostering the great expansive instincts which are 
latent in every child, it must have been ever tending to 
eradicate them, one and all; or, if that was impossible, at 
least to arrest their development. Its defenders will perhaps 
contend that it atoned, in part, for this work of wanton 
destruction by making the child obedient and industrious 
and (within very narrow limits) accurate and thorough. 
But the answer to this argument is that enforced obedience 
and enforced industry are not virtues of a high order, and 
that accuracy and thoroughness, when divorced from in- 
telligence, are the virtues of a machine. 

I have brought grave charges against the old regime. 
But my indictment of it is not yet complete. Its crowning 
defect was that, deliberately and of set purpose, it repressed 
the outgrowth of that sense of well-being which is the surest 
indication of health—in the widest sense of the word—and 
which goes by the name of happiness. The children were 
not happy in their school life; and, what is more, it was 
not intended that they should be happy. They were work- 
ing against the grain of their nature; and it was the purpose 
of those who educated them that they should so work. They 
were being treated as potential rebels and congenital block- 
heads ; and it was being taken for granted that they would 
not exert themselves except in response to two base motives 
—competitive selfishness and fear. Their initiative, their 
spirit of adventure, their instinctive love of activity were 
being systematically repressed. And every care was being 
taken that the seeds of social life, which are dormant in 
every breast, should not germinate, that the spirit of comrade- 
ship should not awake in the school. Can we wonder that 
when the scholars were released at the end of the morning 
or the afternoon session they rushed out into the road with 
wild war-whoops of exultant relief ? 

What was I doing during all those dreary years? Alas! 
I was a dutiful, industrious, and almost ultra-conscientious 
official; and the pity of it is that when an official is ad- 
ministering a pernicious system, the more dutiful, industrious 
and conscientious he is, the more mischief he is fated to do. 
That is why I think of myself in those old, unhappy, far-off 
days as one of the chief of sinners. So potent was the 
pressure of the system under which we all worked that it 
drove me deep into the deadly grooves in which it imprisoned 
the teachers and the children. I saw that the system had 
many defects, but I regarded these as inherent in any and 
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every scheme of education for the masses; and I was well 
content to play my appointed part in that vast complex of 
machinery which had been elaborated by the wisdom and 
was controlled by the authority of Whitehall. It has been 
said that custom doth make dotards of us all ; and it certainly 
came near to making a dotard of me. 

But in the middle of the last decade of the past century 
a momentous change took place in the policy of the Education 
Department, a change which was carried out with but little 
previous warning. The Annual Parade Day, as the more 
enlightened teachers derisively called it, was abolished, and 
the examination system was virtually scrapped. Inspectors 
ceased to be mere examiners, mere appraisers and tabulators 
of cut-and-dried results, and became, or were expected to 
become, inspectors in the proper sense of the word—ob- 
servers of ways and works, students of method, critics of 
the atmosphere, the moral, and the spirit of a school, centres 
of sympathy and encouragement and friendly advice. 

What effect did this dramatic change have on the teachers 
of England? What effect was it likely to have? If one 
who had long dwelt in darkness were taken out, without 
warning or preparation, into the light of noonday, would 
he not be dazzled to the verge of blindness by this sudden 
exposure, and would he not be glad to creep back into the 
familiar gloom? If you treat a man as a machine, and do 
your best to turn him into a machine, it is unfair to expect 
him to act, at a moment’s notice, as an intelligent and 
responsible being. The grooves into which thirty years of 
Code despotism had driven the teacher had become too 
deep for him. The routine which had been forced upon him 
had too strong a hold upon him. Was it reasonable to 
expect men who had been authoritatively deprived of freedom 
and responsibility to give any measure of freedom and 
responsibility to those who were under them? The teacher 
could indeed relax his own severe pressure on the child. 
And this he did, perhaps without intending to do it; for, 
when the motive for exerting pressure is withdrawn, pressure 
tends automatically to relax itself. What happened in 
many schools was that the teaching remained as mechanical 
and routine-ridden as ever, but that the child gradually 
became slacker and less industrious. For the yearly ex- 
amination had been his chief incentive to industry; and 
when this was abolished there was nothing to take its place. 
Had the teacher, when emancipated by the Board, been 
able to give his pupils a real interest in their work, they 
might have exerted themselves as they had never done before. 
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But this would have involved a radical change in his attitude 
towards education ; and to expect him to make such a change 
in a day or even in a year was unfair and unwise. What 
could the average teacher do but keep his pupils on the ex- 
amination treadmill, which had for many years provided 
them with their chief mental exercise, and with the routine 
of which he and they were only too familiar? But the 
treadmill had ceased to be dangerous; and the pupils 
gradually discovered that they could take things easy on 
it without coming to grief. It might have been expected 
that the younger teachers would take advantage of the 
freedom which had been given them, and that a new spirit 
would gradually permeate the educational world. Un- 
fortunately, the younger teachers had spent their own child- 
hood and adolescence on the treadmill—for both the Pupil 
Teacher Centre and the Training College were, as a rule, 
cramming establishments in those days; and when they 
took service under a headmaster of the conventional type, 
they found no difficulty in falling in with his ways and 
carrying out his wishes. The rebels, if there were any, soon 
had “the nonsense knocked out of them,’’ and were com- 
pelled to toe the line with the rest of the staff. It is true 
that even in the ranks of the older teachers there was a 
minority which had always been in secret revolt against 
the despotism of Code and Syllabus and Schedule. These 
were now given their chance. The future of education was 
in the hands of them and their disciples. But the leaven of 
new ideas and new ideals works slowly, and it was long 
before these pioneers could make their influence felt. 

What effect did the change from examination to inspec- 
tion have on me as a typical inspector? I have briefly 
described the state of things which it revealed to me. I 
saw that things were bad—in some respects as bad as they 
could be, and I began to ask myself, gropingly and tenta- 
tively, how they could be made better.. Like Goethe in 
Matthew Arnold’s poem, I could “ strike my finger on the 
place” and say “thou ailest here—and here”; and I could 
even go so far as to suggest what seemed to me appropriate 
remedies. But that was not the way to reform education. 
Patching and mending and tinkering and filling up holes 
would not take me or the teachers very far. One thing, 
indeed, of paramount importance was borne in upon me— 
that far too much was being done for the children, that they 
were being treated as automata and reduced to a state of 
helpless dependence on their teachers. I fought against this 
tendency to the best of my knowledge and ability ; and little 
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by little I groped my way towards the vital truth that the 
child must in the main work out his salvation for himself. 

But it took me many years to reach that goal. An 
emancipative leaven was at work in me, but it worked very 
slowly. The shadow of my impending retirement from 
official life had begun to fall on me when I was introduced 
by a friend and colleague to a certain school in his district. 
The day of my first visit to that school was the date of my 
conversion to what I have ever since regarded as the true 
gospel of education. But conversion has been happily 
defined as ‘the effective realisation of admitted truth ” ; 
and the saving truth that the child must be given freedom 
for self-development had long been familiar to me as a theory 
and a conclusion. What that day did for me was to change 
it into a conviction, and so give it the driving power which 
it had hitherto lacked. 

The school to which I owe so much was a village school 
in the south of England. It was attended by about a hundred 
and twenty children, who were taught in three rooms. The 
older children, those above Standard II.—some fifty in all—-were 
taught in the main room by the headmistress, single-handed ; 
and it was there that the real work of the school was done. 
I have described the school pretty fully in a book which I 
called What Is and What Might Be, and I will not now do 
more than call attention to two of its most salient features. 

The first thing that struck me was that the children, 
one and all, were radiantly happy. The whole atmosphere 
of the school was electrical with the joie de vivre of the 
scholars. This experience was new to me, and it naturally 
set me thinking. In my indictment of the old regime, the 
crowning charge which I brought against it was that of 
making their school life repugnant to the children, and so 
giving them an unhappy childhood. But this is what 
education seems to have aimed at doing ever since it began. 
I must not let my readers think that the theory of education 
which I, as a school inspector, was compelled to put into 
practice had its origin in the perverse ingenuity of “ My 
Lords.” There was nothing really novel about it. For 
thousands of years education had been dominated by the 
assumption that children are, by nature, naughty, stupid, 
and helpless (except indeed for mischief), and therefore that 
their salvation must be worked out for them, dogmatically 
and dictatorically, with bit and bridle and spur, instead of 
their being encouraged and helped to work it out for them- 
selves. Deliberately, therefore, and of set purpose, the teacher 
in all ages has made it his business to give his pupils a bad 
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time. The author of “ Ecclesiasticus,” who gave excellent 
advice on many matters, can find nothing better to say about 
the bringing up of children than this: ‘‘ He that loveth his 
son causeth him oft to feel the rod, that he may have joy 
of him in the end. . . . Cocker thy child, and he shall make 
thee afraid ; play with him, and he will bring thee to heavi- 
ness. Laugh not with him, lest thou have sorrow with him, 
and lest thou gnash thy teeth in the end. Give him no 
liberty in his youth, and wink not at his follies. Bow down 
his neck while he is young, and beat him on the sides, lest 
he wax stubborn, and be disobedient unto thee, and so bring 
sorrow to thine heart. Chastise thy son and hold him to 
labour, lest his lewd behaviour be an offence to thee.” This 
advice has, I fear, been followed only too conscientiously by 
parents and teachers in all ages and in all parts of the world. 
What ‘“‘ My Lords ” did was to apply the traditional theory 
and practice of education, without reflection and almost 
as a matter of course, to the children of the masses. Find- 
ing in the ignorance and illiteracy of the masses a tabula rasa 
ready to their hands, they were able to put the orthodox 
theory into practice with a ruthless thoroughness which is 
not often possible ; and it was this and the greatness of the 
stage on which the drama was enacted that made the great- 
ness of the tragedy. 

Why were the children in Egeria’s! school so happy ? 
For many reasons, which may perhaps be summed up under 
two main heads. The first is that they lived in an atmo- 
sphere of goodwill, sympathy, and trust. Their teacher 
believed in them, and expected the best from them. This 
made them feel that all was well with them; and, feeling 
this, they were happy. The second reason is that they were 
not only allowed, but encouraged, to energise freely and 
naturally, in many directions, under the inspiration and 
guidance of their teacher. Has not Aristotle said that 
aveumodiotos evépyea is one of the chief elements in happi- 
ness ? Unimpeded energy was certainly one of the most 
striking features of that school. I have described some of 
the activities of the children in What Is and What Might Be. 
Their programme of work was varied, elastic, and well 
balanced. The three arterial instincts—the sympathetic, 
the esthetic, and the scientific,—with their great sub-instincts 
—the literary and the dramatic, the artistic and the musical, 
the inquisitive and the constructive,—instead of being ruth- 
lessly repressed, were all skilfully and successfully fostered. 


1“ Egeria”’ is the name which I gave to the headmistress in What Is 
and What Might Be, 
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The natural result of this was that the children were making 
vigorous and harmonious growth on all the planes of their 
being ; and their consequent sense of well-being was realised 
by them as happiness. One might say of them what Pesta- 
lozzi (that large-hearted lover of children) said of his pupils 
at Stanz: ‘They willed, they had power, they persevered, 
they succeeded, they were happy.” 

How happy they were and how well they loved their 
school will be gathered from the following incident. One 
afternoon, when school was over, I walked back towards 
my headquarters with a girl who had lived near the school 
and had recently moved to a village about three miles away ; 
and she told me that she still attended school and would 
continue to do so till her school days were over. I asked 
her what she would do if she lived six miles from her old 
home instead of three. She answered, without a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘‘ I would come just the same.” Shakespeare’s 


“Whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school,” 


would not have crept unwillingly if he had been one of 
Kgeria’s pupils. He would have been more likely to start 
off at a brisk trot so as to make sure of getting to the school 
before its doors were opened. 

The happiness of the children was at once the proof and 
the cause of the success of their school. In education, as in 
other matters, there are “ circles’? which are the reverse of 
“vicious.”” Here is one of them. If you educate children 
in the right way you will make them happy, and if you make 
them happy you will be able to educate them in the right way. 
And the happier they become, the greater will be their response 
to your appeal to them, and the richer will be the harvest 
which you, the sower of seed, will reap. A wise and gifted 
teacher—a woman also, let me say in passing—recently said 
tome: “‘ I try to make my pupils happy, for I find that when 
they are happy I can get anything I like out of them.” How 
the happiness of Egeria’s pupils reacted on their mentality 
and their character I have told elsewhere. But there is one 
of its reactions to which I have never yet done justice, and 
of which I now propose to speak. 

I have said that the first thing which impressed me when 
I visited the school was that the children were radiantly 
happy: The next thing that impressed me was that the 
wells of their happiness were ever overflowing into the 
channel of comradeship. Looking back to the days that I 
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spent in the school, I can say without hesitation that, owing 
to the strength and unselfishness of its spirit of comradeship, 
it was a perfect social community. The ideal of “ each for 
all and all for each” was fully realised in it. The co- 
operative spirit had killed the competitive. Though the 
children were all working at the top of their respective 
powers, competition among them was undreamed of. Prizes 
were as far beyond the horizon of their outlook as punish- 
ments. Places in class, merit marks, orders of merit, and the 
like were unknown; and had they been introduced into the 
school, the first to resent their introduction would have been 
those who, under a competitive regime, would have been at 
the head of their respective classes. If anyone was specially 
proficient at any subject, his reward was to be allowed to 
help others to rise towards his own level. Dramatic per- 
formances were a feature of the curriculum. The children 
decided among themselves who were to perform what parts ; 
and this was done without any jealousy or heart-burning. 
Nowhere in the machinery of the school was there any of the 
heat which is generated by friction. All the bearings were 
lubricated by the oil of mutual goodwill. 

Why should happiness overflow into the channel of com- 
radeship ? Wordsworth, in the opening lines of a beautiful 
sonnet, has answered this question : 


“* Surprised by joy—impatient as the wind 
I turned to share the transport.” 


Is not this what each of us instinctively does when he is 
happy with the pure unselfish happiness of joy ; when he is 
happy, not because fortune has favoured him and his path 
is smooth before him, not because he has acquired this thing 
or achieved that, not because he has been able to gratify 
his vanity or his love of power or his love of pleasure—but 
because a sense of spiritual expansion has uplifted and trans- 
ported him, and because, under the stress of the vitalising 
forces which are at work in him, he feels that he must go 
out of himself into the lives of others? In the poet’s case 
the sense of spiritual expansion was tempestuously sudden 
—so sudden that in a moment of forgetfulness he turned to 
share the transport with a dear dead friend. In the case of 
our village children the sense of spiritual expansion was 
generated by the steady, healthy, harmonious growth which 
they were making in mind and heart and soul. And they 
too had to share their happiness with others, and they natur- 
ally shared it with one another, and so became a band of 
brothers—and sisters. 
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For what is essential in the spontaneous overflow of good- 
will from the springs of happiness is that it is absolutely 
disinterested. There is no arriére pensée of self about it ; 
no subconscious profit-and-loss calculation ; no secret pride 
in performance or possession. In this it differs from all 
other forms of communal feeling—from esprit de corps (which 
you may find in a band of robbers), from family or tribal 
clannishness, from patriotism, from professional or party 
loyalty, from racial sentiment. In each of these devotion 
is given—in part at least—in return for what the community 
has done or may be expected to do for the giver. Andin 
each case there is a latent sense of proprietorship, a feeling 
that the community is one’s own, that one is the citizen of 
no mean city. But when the spirit of comradeship is in the 
ascendant, goodwill to one’s neighbour and devotion to the 
community to which oneself and one’s neighbour happen to 
belong, are given freely, lavishly, uncalculatingly ; given 
because one cannot help giving them; given because of the 
joy of giving. 

It was for this reason, I think, that I never stayed long 
in Egeria’s school without feeling that there was an element 
of religion, in the real sense of the word, in its atmosphere. 
It is true that the religious knowledge displayed by the 
children did not always satisfy the Diocesan Inspector ; 
but that proved nothing except that they had not been 
crammed in preparation for a test which their teacher re- 
garded as neither adequate nor fair. I have said nothing 
in my retrospect about the religious training of the young. 
I was supposed to know nothing about it. In point of fact, 
I knew a good deal. I will say nothing about it now except 
that if we seriously believe we are making the masses re- 
ligious by cramming them as children for a yearly examina- 
tion in scripture and the rudiments of theology, we are 
deluding ourselves on a matter with regard to which delusion 
is fatal; and that if an examiner thinks he is testing religious 
knowledge when he asks such questions as ‘‘ Was Absalom 
caught by his head or his hair?” he is the victim of a 

otesque misconception of the meaning of the words “ re- 
igious knowledge.” Religious knowledge is knowledge of 
God, and knowledge of God is not to be won except through 
love of God. Now, we know from experience that devotion 
to a community or a cause must always have at the heart 
of it devotion to a larger community and a higher cause; 
for if not, there will be a germ of selfishness in it which will 
Sooner or later eat the heart out of it. That being so, it 
is clear that the ultimate object of disinterested devotion, 
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by whomsoever or to whomsoever it may be given, is God. 
For there is no community so large but we can dream of a 
larger, and no cause so high but we can dream of a higher ; 
and therefore there is no rest for us, in our search for an 
adequate object of the heart’s devotion, except in the in- 
finitude of God. And so, whenever a man or a child gives 
goodwill and affection and sympathy, freely, lavishly, and 
uncalculatingly, he is laying an offering on the altar of God, 


“ the Receiver and the Lord 
Of every sacrifice.” 


Egeria’s children were not consciously religious. They 
were too healthily natural for that. But in their spirit of 
comradeship, in their goodwill to one another and their 
devotion to their school, and—above all—in their readiness 
to translate goodwill and devotion into service, they 


‘* worshipped at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with them, when we knew it not.” 


“For love is of God, and everyone that loveth is born of 
God and knoweth God.” 

So much for my confessions and my memories. Now for 
my hopes, which are still in the stage of dreams. It was 
Egeria’s school that first set me dreaming ; and I have been 
dreaming, on and off, ever since. I dream of a world in 
which the spirit of comradeship—comradeship between man 
and man, between class and class, between party and party, 
between nation and nation, between church and church— 
will have mastered and dispersed the fog of ambition and 
greed, of self-assertion and self-seeking, of envy, jealousy, 
hatred, suspicion, and mistrust, which has long obscured our 
vision and paralysed our energies, and seems to-day to be 
denser and more poisonous than it has ever been. But if 
that dream is ever to be fulfilled, the spirit of true comrade- 
ship, the spirit of uncalculating devotion, of willing service, 
must be fostered in the young. We grown-ups are not past 
praying for—my own ‘“ conversion ” took place when I was 
well on in the fifties,—but most of us have grown hard in the 
moulds in which, first, a dogmatic and dictatorial education 
and, then, the prejudices which are engendered by environ- 
ment—caste prejudice, class prejudice, political prejudice, 
national prejudice, racial prejudice, religious prejudice— 
have imprisoned us; and it is not easy for us to change our 
outlook on life. It took me ten or twelve years, from the 
time when my eyes were opened, to find salvation ; and my 
conversion might never have been consummated had I 
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never visited Egeria’s school. The difference between youth 

and maturity, in respect of the capacity for vital change, 

is the difference between the tenderness and flexibility of 

the sapling and the hardness and stubbornness of the full- 
own tree. 

Our hope lies in the young. There is a strain of spiritual 
idealism, of altruism, there is a capacity for self-sacrifice in 
human nature, the seeds of which must have been implanted 
in nearly every human breast. If we could but cultivate these 
and bring them to maturity during the period in which growth 
is most rapid and most vigorous, all would be well. But 
how is this to be done? Is altruism, is unselfish love, is self- 
sacrifice to be taught as a subject in our schools? God forbid! 
For fifteen centuries, more or less, we have taught religion 
—the religion of Christ—to the child, the adolescent, and 
the adult, taught it by the most approved methods, dogmati- 
cally, dictatorially, with threat of punishment and promise 
of reward. And what has been the result? The horrors 
of the late war and the miseries and iniquities of the so- 
called peace suggest to us that the teaching of religion in 
Christendom has been, to say the least, ineffective. Devout 
Christians tell us, with tears in their eyes, that the Western 
World is relapsing into paganism. Does not this amount to 
a confession that the experiment of making men religious by 
drilling religion into them has proved a disastrous failure ? 

But the idea that what is inward and spiritual can be 
forcibly imposed on the young is still widely prevalent. 
One meets it where one would least expect to find it. The 
late Benjamin Kidd, in his book The Science of Power, 
promised us a new world at a comparatively early date if 
we would but give him the young. For my own part, I 
would not have given him the young, for the reason that he 
had not studied the problems of education with sufficient 
care. As a writer he is still living, so I will speak of him 
in the present tense. He believes that there is a strain of 
altruism, of selfless devotion, latent in every child. There 
I go with him. And I go with him in the distinction which 
he draws between the social and the protoplasmic heritage 
of the individual, and in the predominance which he assigns 
to the former. But I cannot go with him when he proposes 
in all seriousness that ‘‘ the emotion of the ideal,’ as he 
calls it, shall be cultivated by quasi-Prussian methods ; 
that altruism shall be taught as a subject in our schools, 
just as patriotism was taught in the schools of Germany in 
pre-war days. The teaching of patriotism to the youth of 
Germany by the will and under the direction of the State, 
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our author seems to regard as an unqualified success. I 
am inclined to think that it was an unqualified failure. We 
are told that in thirty years it changed the character of the 
German people. Perhaps it did; but if so, it changed it, 
from all accounts, for the worse. 

For this there are two reasons. The first is that education 
of the conventional type is ever tending to change character 
for the worse. One of the charges which I brought against 
the old regime was that it arrested growth. But to arrest 
growth is to distort it. For the forces which are at work 
in the growing child do not cease to work when they are 
checked and thwarted by education. The urge from within 
is too strong to allow them to do that. They continue to 
work ; but they work in the dark and in wrong directions 
and within unduly narrow limits; and so, though the pro- 
cess of growth is not actually suspended, it is stunted and 
misdirected, just as the growth of a tree on the west coast 
of Ireland is stunted and misdirected by the pressure of the 
Atlantic winds. We talk glibly and almost recklessly of 
forming character in school, as if character was so much clay | 
or putty in our hands. It would be well if we sometimes 
asked ourselves whether we were not deforming character | 
in the very attempts that we make to form it. It is easy 
for education to deform character. The best way to form 
character—but this is far from easy—is to help it to form 
itself. 

This is one reason why the teaching of patriotism in 
Germany changed the character of the people for the worse. 
The cramping pressure of dogmatic education on character 
was stronger in Germany, especially in Prussia, in the decades 
before the war than it had ever been before. But this was 
not the only or the chief reason. There was one feature of 
the teaching of patriotism which Kidd seems to have over- 
looked. Apart from the call for self-sacrifice, there was no 
strain of idealism in it. On the contrary, it was a hard, 
narrow, jealous, exclusive, grasping, domineering, vain- 
glorious, self-centred type of patriotism which was officially 
taught ; and it was to this feature of the teaching, not less 
than to the call for self-sacrifice, that the people seem to 
have responded. For we are all prone to indulge and assert 
and exalt self; and when this tendency receives the sanction 
of official recognition, when—to speak plainly—it is deliber- 
ately exploited by the State, it is but natural that its influ 
ence for evil should be raised to a high power. 

Can we wonder, then, that the German people, with theit 
traditional reverence for authority, should have responded, 
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more or less readily, to the appeal which was made to their 
lower nature, during the impressionable years of childhood 
and adolescence, by the high authority of the State ? - Did 
they also respond to the call for self-sacrifice when the hour 
of their trial came? Undoubtedly they did; but so did 
all the belligerent nations. Kidd speaks in ecstatic terms 
of the “‘ unparalleled sacrifices ”” which the Germans, as the 
result of the compulsory teachings of patriotism, made 
during the war. But all the belligerent nations made un- 
paralleled sacrifices. We British made unparalleled sacri- 
fices; and, owing to there being no conscription in our 
country, there was a voluntary element in our self-sacrifice 
which was wanting in Germany. In Kidd’s own words, 
“The capacity for sacrifice in men... gave civilisation 
the example of millions of men enrolled by Great Britain and 
her peoples by voluntary enlistment with a cheerful and 
considered judgment on a scale which under such conditions 
is without any precedent in history.” Yet there is no 
country in Europe in which the formal teaching of patriotism 
has counted for so little as in ours. Why have we neglected 
to teach it? Because we have felt instinctively that what 
is vital in patriotism, the element of love and self-sacrifice, 
cannot possibly be taught ‘“‘ Le patriotisme,” says a French 
writer, ‘‘c’est comme l’amour. (Ca échappe au commande- 
ment.” Love and self-sacrifice have secret springs of their 
own which do not flow at the word of command. If they 
are not there, you cannot produce them by turning on an 
official tap. If they are there, no tap can hold them. back. 
What, then, was the nett gain to Germany of the great 
educational experiment which Kidd would have us imitate, 
altruism being substituted for patriotism as a subject on the 
time-tables of our schools? A minus quantity. The char- 
acter of the people suffered, and their patriotic ardour was 
not strengthened. If anything, it was weakened. The 
spontaneous element in it was repressed by dogmatic direc- 
tion, and the spiritual element was driven into the back- 
ground by the authoritative appeal to base and selfish 
motives. Liidendorf tells us that the downfall of Germany 
was due to the patriotism of Germany having given way 
under the triple strain of privation at home, moral infection 
from Russia (after the Revolution), and incipient defeat in 
the field. The privations of the German people were no 
doubt much greater than ours. But they were not so great 
as the privations of the Serbians, the Belgians, or the in- 
habitants of the devastated parts of France. Yet the spirit 
of those peoples was never broken. They “bore it out even 
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to the edge of doom.” There were centres of moral in- 
fection in all the belligerent countries. And severe defeats 
on land as well as terrible losses at sea were endured without 
flinching by the nations which eventually won the war. 
That being so, it is surely a significant fact that the one 
country in which patriotism gave way at last under the 
prolonged strain of the war was the country in which it had 
been most assiduously and most systematically taught. 

As a final comment on the teaching of patriotism in 
Germany in pre-war days I will quote the following words 
from a German writer: “ By means of regulation, instruc- 
tion, and apologetical justification, patriotism is to-day 
taught by zealots like a common school-lesson, with a 
merciless rigid catechism. Love to the Fatherland is made 
mechanical; it is drilled into pupils like a dead, disbelieved 
religion.”” Could patriotism be taught—taught as a school- 
lesson, taught as a subject which has a place of its own on 
the time-table—by any better method than this? I doubt 
it. The aim controls the means; and if you wish to 
mechanicalise a natural sentiment, you must mechanicalise 
the education which is to produce this result. But be that 
as it may. What is certain is that not by such methods 
as this is the emotion of the ideal, the spirit of unselfish 
devotion, to be kindled in the young. 

Yet the broad fact remains that if we are ever to have 
the better and happier world of which we dream, the spirit 
of unselfish devotion must be kindled—or shall I say evoked 
—in the young. How is this to be done? Let us go back 
to our village school. There the children were idealists 
without knowing it. They were idealists because they were 
happy in their school life, because their happiness was ever 
overflowing into the channel of comradeship, and because 
in comradeship, so far as it is spontaneous and uncalculating, 
there is a latent spirit of self-sacrifice which is capable of 
climbing to the loftiest height of spiritual achievement. 
Their happiness was the realisation in consciousness of well- 
being. Their well-being was due to the fact that they were 
making healthy, harmonious, and many-sided growth. And 
the reasons why they were making such growth were these : 
they were being given freedom for self-development through 
self-activity, and, with freedom, help and guidance and 
inspiration ; and they were living in the stimulating atmo- 
sphere of sympathy and trust. 

The moral to be drawn from this is that if we are to reform 
the world we must first, or perhaps concurrently, reform 
education along some such lines as those which have just 
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been sketched. How this is to be done is a problem which 
every educator who desires reform along those lines must 
solve for himself. The problem is complex and difficult, 
and demands much thought, much labour, and much patience. 
Yet the attempt is well worth making ; for success in solving 
it, or even the approach to success, will be abundantly 
rewarded. I cannot promise a new world within the life- 
time of the present generation. The mills of God grind very 
slowly, and the transformation of the ideals of a whole 
profession is not to be accomplished in a generation, or even 
inacentury. But that need not discourage us. The reward 
will always keep pace with the effort that deserves it. As 
the new educational ideas gradually diffuse themselves, a 
new spirit—new, and yet immemorially old—will gradually 
awake and accompany them in their movement, and help to 
vivify them and spread them,—the spirit of generous comrade- 
ship, of unselfish devotion, a spirit which has thirst for the 
ideal at the heart of it, and which, on its way to the Ideal 
of all ideals, to the highest and holiest of all altars, will 
gradually regenerate the world. 


E. G. A. HOLMES. 
Kew. 








THE WISDOM OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT. 


NORMAN MAC MUNN. 


1. Tue Impuicir CREED. 


THE education of every child, no matter along what lines, 
must always be experimental. Probably the greatest ex- 
periment of all, though not the least frequent, is that in 
which an active little boy or girl, with strongly individual 
traits, is deliberately stripped of scope for individual living, 
and treated as a part of the mechanism of an ordinary 
school. I believe it would be scientifically justifiable to go 
much further—even to the point of asserting that there is 
far less experiment about letting a child develop on natural 
lines, with no interference beyond positive inspiration and 
a reasonable care for health and physical safety, than in 
subjecting him to an artificial and pervasive system of 
adult control. This is in reality saying no more than that 
it is more experimental to deflect nature into the channels 
of artificiality than to allow it to follow its own laws of 
development. However this may be, I here use educational 
experiment in its commonest sense of a deliberate departure 
from current school practice, making no defence based on 
widespread support, and only pleading from the fruits of 
practical experience. 

To have arrived in actual practice at the ideal of a school 
free from rewards and punishments—from compulsion of any 
sort ; to have reduced subjects pursued in common to the 
small minimum of two; to have eliminated the class and 
based all on individual taste and choice—this is to imply a 
new and not yet an easily-digested educational creed. Even 
if the general theory of reform of method has gained a sort 
of acceptance based on concessions to Herbert Spencer or 
to Madame Montessori, it must not be assumed that the 
740 
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acceptance is much more real than, say, the theoretical 
acceptance by an ever-ready pugilist of the desirability of 
turning the other cheek to the smiter. 7 

Let us consider the nature of this newer educational 
creed—for it exists implicitly in the mind of every experi- 
menter, even when he seems to himself to be proceeding 
along more or less empirical lines. Two articles are prob- 
ably never wanting in this creed—one based on the physical, 
mental, and moral needs of the child; the other on the same 
needs of society. The experimenter implies by his behaviour 
a belief that the natural activities of the child are to be used 
and not thwarted ; that his spontaneously moral acts cannot 
be adequately replaced by the sanctions of an artificial and 
adult-inspired discipline; that the lessons of co-operative 
living are more valuable even than the stoical acceptance 
of an alien and deforming system based on the principle of 
forcible direction from above. He will hold also the views— 
perhaps somewhat more palatable—that all knowledge does 
not come through the ear; that keen work closely allied to 
play is a child’s best work; and if he is with the idealists 
in some of his tenets, he will join the business man in the 
demand for a more realistic and concrete presentation of 
truths. He will be far less wedded to particular “* subjects ” 
than his more orthodox contemporaries; and he will seek 
far more a growing power of general analysis and synthesis 
than a measurable acquirement of exact knowledge. With 
him a child’s voluntary and enthusiastic work in any reason- 
ably profitable field is better than unwilling concentration 
on matter that may seem, by inference from grown-up 
analogies, to be of far greater importance. Lastly he will 
probably believe that no collective teaching can, in the long 
run, compete with good auto-didactic method. 
_ On the social side he will be no less troublesome. He 
will suspect much of the fetichism of the fashionable school, 
and much of the ready didacticism of the schools of the 
people. He will chafe at the sham “ self-government ” of 
schools in which little boys are handed over, as though for 
expert psychological analysis and ideally sympathetic treat- 
ment, to their athletic demi-gods in the “ Sixth.” He will 
wonder at all those bells governing work and play in the 
preparatory school; at the Prussian perfections of the “ best ” 
of the council schools; at the general absence of scope to 
gain social wisdom through the natural reactions of full 
living. He will have noted that certain lies are obligatory, 
and that others are flogged out (or in) by the headmaster ; 
he will have realised that the moral virtues of esprit de corps 
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depend on the value of both esprit and corps, and that the 
mere watchword is not enough. All these considerations 
will have weight with him, but there is another in com- 
parison with which they lose in importance. It is this— 
that the whole system is based on force. Force is lurking 
everywhere at every moment, a potential queerer of the 
pitch in every play of individual freedom. Sometimes it is 
“only ” potential, but the “only” is merely hypocritical. 
It is really a diplomatic way of saying: ‘Do what I say 
and you will be free; do what I don’t say and you will be 
in danger; do what I forbid, and for long enough, and you 
will be crushed.” No surface appearance of mildness of 
discipline can count against the potency of this force in 
reserve. It makes for repression and suppression at every 
turn; it creates phobias, plays havoc with the nervous, 
encourages the brute, and easily turns the victim of the 
cane to one of those disastrous people who, with especial 
zest, prepare the world for “ the next war.” 


2. EXPERIMENT IN DISCIPLINE. 


This question of the use of force—in its widest sense of 
compulsion—is obviously of colossal importance. No sane 
man, it is to be supposed, uses force for force’s sake. We 
do hear such stories as that of the man who, having no fault 
to find with his son’s past, provided for his future by giving 
him a sound thrashing; but probably that man’s sanity 
would not be assumed anywhere outside a Court of Assize. 
There are, indeed, neo-Spartans who are especially Spartan 
at the expense of others, but their number is small and 
declining. We may fairly, I think, regard this perpetuation 
of forcible methods of discipline as due, almost universally, 
either to unquestioning habit or to assumption that children 
are innately capricious beings, whose spontaneous energies 
must be constantly canalised or checked. 

So long as schools are largely places of boredom for a 
child, it seems as though this grotesque view of innate 
capriciousness will be largely held. It should never be for- 
gotten that al! collective teaching of immobile groups of 
children, with prolonged bouts of sitting (a posture to which 
the young of man is not yet fully adapted), is profoundly 
unnatural. ‘* Fidgetiness”’ shows an appetite for move- 
ment as healthy as a hungry child’s appetite for food. 
‘* Inattention ” often misleads us from the truth that the 
child is attending only too well—to matters that seem to 
him of more vital moment. Buffoonery again is generally 
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Nature’s vengeance for neglect to transfer healthily and 
usefully the universal impulse to shine in some field of 
endeavour. 

It is a striking fact that the children of most savage 
races are, prior to initiation, sufficiently purposive in their 
rehearsal of the drama of later living to require almost no 
grown-up intervention, let alone severe punishment, which 
usually only begins after contact with the white man. The 
North American Indians were at first horrified that English- 
men could beat their children. The unpunished little 
Eskimos, on evidence from many sources, are among the 
most truthful and polite children in the world. Further 
arguments derived from savage childhood will be found in 
the chapter entitled “The New Discipline” in my book 
The Child’s Path to Freedom.’ 

These analogies drawn from savage life have value only 
as showing the innate tendency to spontaneous adaptation 
to a given environment—a tendency which is side-tracked 
and seldom given scope in European methods of education. 
Such a child movement as the Children’s Crusade showed, 
per extremum, the possibilities of spontaneous child idealism 
and self-sacrifice. 

' But better than all the a priori arguments in the world 
is a few years’ experience with the natural, unfettered 
child. In ten years of experiment I have watched free 
groups of children from every social class; but they were 
children fitting into a framework itself adapted to their 
needs. Without that adaptation the freedom—allowing for 
the claims of a definite social and a tendencial intellectual 
purpose—could not have been real. Inactive childhood, 
childhood robbed of a proper play for spontaneous en- 
deavour, must inevitably become morbid (even though the 


morbidity figures for a few years as a sort of physical super- 


normality in the direction of athleticism and the expression 
of the crowd spirit). The teacher, if he has ideals, must 
put himself to school again, and he must face his problems 
in an entirely new way, which includes, among other things, 
but before all, the provision of apparatus and material 
allowing the child to act from his own initiative and to work 
in the spirit of play. 

These conditions once granted, the social evolution will 
begin—with a powerful preliminary reaction to the disorderly 
and the irresponsible. The art of living has to be learned 
—and much of the artificially acquired art of living has 
apparently to be unlearned. The polite little boy may 
1 London: G. Bell & Sons, 1921. 
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grow noisy and exacting—sometimes he will go through 
days of sheer savagery. Within what for young children 
is a very short period—usually a week or so—all will have 
settled down to reasonable co-operative living. Later on 
there will be the coming of an indefinable atmosphere of 
trust, confidence, happy spontaneity. The old separation 
between work and play will have diminished. Counter- 
reaction will keep many of the boys to their work longer 
than even a harsh detention-master would have dared to 
keep them; and gentle intervention is necessary, until they 
have found their proper balance, to get them to take the 
necessary outdoor exercise. Openness of mind, friendly 
candour, tact, hospitality, the utter absence of shyness or 
constraint—all these things will abound in rare degree. 
They will mistrust the rule of force increasingly, but this 
very attitude, instead of leaving them “soft,” will give 
them an air of quiet strength and manliness. 


8. INTELLECTUAL AND OTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 


It is obvious that a school maintained on these lines— 
a school such as ours at Tiptree Hall, Essex—could follow 
no common curriculum. Here we find ourselves, willy- 
nilly, on a formidable battlefield. Our action is flat rebellion 
against the traditions of civilised man since he first began to 
educate. Have we any justice on our side ? 

Now the child is not the only egoist. We all share in 
the distinction, though in varying degrees, from the cradle 
to the grave; and parents and teachers are not necessarily 
the least offenders. One of the peculiarities of our common 
fund of egoism is the desire to hear our own voices, and to 
take care that others hear and heed them too. Would it 
be so very surprising that even a whole complicated educa- 
tional system should have been built up on the foundations 
of this human weakness? Of course there would be what 
the psycho-analyst calls “ rationalisation ’’—the finding of 
dignified and even learned reasons aprés coup. And I admit 
that each generation has not begun again at this point of 
almost unmixed motive, that the tradition has taken on 
stays and braces of pseudo-psychology or of ‘“ the wisdom 
of the ages” and “ absolute necessity” order. Anyhow, 
the whole mechanism is firmly based on the social system, 
and one generation is unlikely to do much to unfasten it, 
even after it has manifested itself as a complicated absurdity. 

The “subject” is one of the fetiches of traditional 
education, and the right parts of “‘ subjects’ have to be 
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studied with a methodic regularity as respectable as the 
progress of the planets. Interrelations are sometimes noted 
—subjects are “ correlated ’’—but even that beneficent work 
is carried out with a blushing apology: to both ends of the 
interrelation. If somebody wrote a child’s class-book, say 
on fire—having at once physical, chemical, ethnological, and 
economic references—the schoolmasters would regard it, 
most of them as an absurdity, and all of them as something 
inapplicable in the work of the school. (It might just pass 
muster as a “ reading-book,” but there would be no other 
possible place for it in the work of the classroom.) Now 
that book, if well done, would answer to the mental organisa- 
tion of a young child. Naturally his knowledge-areas will 
grow outwards from the nuclei of familiar experience. There 
is nothing “shallow” in the fruits of this widening-out 
process; there may be something very profound because 
very real and potently engrossing. 

Teachers often judge their system only by its best pro- 
ducts. They are apt to forget that majority with whom 
the speed is too fast or too slow, the matter uncongenial or 
misunderstood, the attention so intermittent that the be- 
lauded thoroughness applies mostly to their unnecessarily 
thorough selves. 

Now if the nuclear ideal of learning is well-founded there 
is only one possible way of meeting the situation. The 
classes must be disbanded, and such varied intellectual 
material must be put before all that each can develop as a 
separate individual from his own tastes, aptitudes, and 
capacity. 

This is not the place to describe in detail the hundred 
devices we have introduced at Tiptree Hall to evoke the 
activities of each child on the interests of his choice. I will 
merely mention the fact that children’s lasting interests, 
when they work on the principle of free choice, are funda- 
mentally encyclopedic and synthetic. At the present 
moment eight out of nine boys are making picture encyclo- 
pedias on the card index plan. This entails handwork in 
the making of drawers and in cutting and pasting pictures, 
the application of analytic and synthetic principles in classi- 
fication, the gain of a clearly-visualised impression of 
objects and phenomena ; besides such more obvious matters 
as handwriting, the business of buying books and magazines 
for cutting up (incidentally the work satisfies the collecting 
impulse), and alphabetical sense. The boys also are part 
owners of a general encyclopedia of upwards of 26,000 
cards (the cream of hundreds of illustrated volumes), and 
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any of them found in a few seconds. This “ big index” 
works in with more  Napesan devices, and gives a reality 
to things that generally remain vague and implicit. There 
is constant free moving and talking, so that the old prin- 
ciple of “‘ no impression without a corresponding expression ” 
is in constant process of justification. 

How are we to judge the fruits of this sort of work ? 
If we compare these boys with most school boys, ours will 
show gaps, but so will the others as compared with ours. 
A fear of gaps, at its best, shows a lack of understanding of 
the mechanism of the mind, and of realisation of the obvious 
fact that the best of minds when judged by mere knowledge 
are less notable for their oases than for the extent of their 
deserts. We have been too pedantic, and it is a pedantry 
so universal that the humblest artisan is apt to explain the 
technique of his calling with a professorial air (to which, 
perhaps, he has ultimately as much right as anyone else). 

The younger child, as I see him, makes these mental 
claims on his surroundings: he wants to stake out the 
world for future reference; he wants to extend his fields 
of special interest; he wants to collect facts much as he 
collects postage stamps; and he wants to solve clearly- 
presented puzzles. If the work he does is keenly pursued 
on these lines, the knowledge he gets will be vital and 
adequately associated. 

Children whose school life has counted for much are 
invariably over-taught. The geniuses alone have quite 
escaped stultification, because their school life counted with 
them for so little. Even dancing has to be taught, though 
taught dancing is hideous as compared with the lovely move- 
ments children devise themselves. A fortune awaits the stage 
manager who educates a troupe of young dancers in perfect 
freedom, and makes selective encouragement his sole sphere 
of influence. Any father or mother among my readers with 
half a dozen children who have friendly confidence in them 
may make the following experiment—which will soon prove 
something in its own sphere and much besides. The best 
musical instrument in its appeal to children being a gramo- 
phone, play over a good orchestral record, and then tell the 
children that if they will move to the music according to 
their own ideas the result will be beautiful. If coloured 
stuffs are available for draperies, so much the better. The 
dancers will drape themselves in their own way, and they 
will gain further confidence from their disguise. If this 
experiment is persisted in, and the work treated with honest 
respect, such a result will be secured as should lead logically 
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to the stopping of the dancing class and the evolution of a 
fresh field of beautiful growth in the home. 


4. PREPARATION FOR LIFE. 


One excuse for the Spartanism and the monotony of 
schools, that this sort of thing prepares for life, has always 
seemed to me to be patently false. Work done in the spirit 
of stoic resignation has always been, and always will be, 
bad work. Good work has in it something of the spirit of 
play; great work is play itself. The school that secures 
Ever playful concentration prepares for ardent, playful work 
in life. 

Secondly, the schools train to passivity, and passivity 
8 as little value in the world of affairs as in the world of 
ideals. 

Thirdly, verbalism defeats reality. The school of free 
activities shows the way to a clear sense of realities and to 
a healthy distrust of verbal formule. 


But the experimental school—if we must keep a name 
which is in so many ways less applicable to the new than to 
the old—makes its first claim on the ground of its implicit 
ideals. It is a school of the positive and the hopeful; it 
is the only sort of school in which children can really live 
and let live. It is possibly the only hope of eventually 
saving the world—for it alone shows a new race of child 
setting aside sectionalism and strife, and learning from the 
surprising sweetness of its own co-operation that the pessi- 
mists (who really cause all the trouble) are, as the children 
themselves put it, simply “unfree.” Every free child 
believes that “‘ unfreedom ” is at the root of the world’s 
troubles—and every free child knows. 


NORMAN MAC MUNN. 


TIPTREE, Essex. 





MORAL RESPONSIBILITY AND THE 
NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


Proressor JOHN LAIRD. 


THE new psychology is the game of all of us and the serious 
concern of not afew. Impetuously bursting the banks of the 
traditional and the professional doctrines, it has swept our 
doctors, our biologists, our novelists, and even some of our 
distinguished philosophers, along in its conquering tide; 
and if some of the captives seem to rejoice too hastily in the 
illusory freedom of this headlong progress, and if others 
suffer from their preoccupation with the detritus of the 
flood, there are reasons for hoping, none the less, that the 
permanent channel of psychology may be scoured, and 
deepened, and bettered by all this portentous vehemence. 

To be sure, it is not very easy (perhaps, even, it is quite 
impossible) to know for certain what this new psychology is. 
To vary our metaphor, the new psychologists are rushing 
pell-mell into the diggings in their undiscovered country, and 
their jubilant confidence that there is room for all in it makes 
them content, for the most part, to wave their flags in mutual 
encouragement and to leave the task of pegging out claims, 
respecting one’s neighbours’ landmarks, and establishing a 
legal status to some future race of Development Com- 
missioners. Even now, it is true, there are occasional 
skirmishes among groups of these pioneers, and some of the 
Sager ones are trying to organise a sort of sheriff’s law in the 
backwoods. But, for the most part, eagerness and goodwill 
reign. Wearied with the rovings of the day, the behaviourist 
lies down with the psycho-analyst in this God’s own country 
where intellectualists and introspective psychologists cease 
from troubling; and if any taint of the old leaven remains 
with them, it can be sublimated, quite painlessly, in the 
crucible of their dreams. 

To drop parables, the new psychology offers us what, for 
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the time being at least, is a working alliance between a number 
of psychological tendencies, and the chief of these are 
behaviourism (or the attempt to explain psychology, without 
residue, in terms of the only technique which is open to 
students of comparative psychology), psycho-analysis (a 
method and body of doctrine derived from the study of 
neuropaths), and the psychology of the crowd and of the herd 
(a mode of thinking too inchoate for satisfactory description 
but elaborated with some plausibility in works like Mr 
Trotter’s or M. Le Bon’s). The motives which originally 
underlay this movement were, negatively, a reaction against 
the narrowness, dryness, and “ intellectualism ” of previous 
psychological and political theories, and, positively, a 
growing appreciation of the significance for psychology of the 
obscure hinterland of the mind revealed in “ psychic” 
phenomena, hysteria, and neurology, together (more recently) 
with a very real advance in the study of animal behaviour, 
Of the last of these motives it is enough to say that it is the 
flower of the seed which Darwin watered, and that the 
immense progress made during the last ten years in the 
laboratory study of animal reactions gives excellent promise 
of fruit. The other positive motive may be summed up in a 
few sentences of James’s appreciation of Frederick Myers : 


*“* Even with brutes and madmen, even with hysterics 
and hypnotics admitted as the academic psychologists 
admit them, the official outlines of their subject are far 
too neat to stand in the light of.analogy with the rest of 
Nature. . . . Nature is everywhere gothic, not classic. 
She forms a real jungle, where all things are provisional, 
half-fitted to each other, and untidy. When we add 
such a complex kind of subliminal region as Myers 
believed in to the official region, we restore the analogy ; 
and, though we may be mistaken in much detail, in a 
general way, at least, we become plausible.” 


It is impossible to believe seriously, I think, that all, or 
even most of the lavish hypotheses, the generous enthusiasms, 
the brilliant apergus, and the wearisome, if cynical, in- 
genuousness of this movement can bear the test of calm 
investigation. Indeed, it may be contended, with great 
show of reason, that most of these accounts of the play of 
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“basic forces” and “insatiable urges” show a poverty of 
reflection and a prodigality of quasi-scientific verbalism 
which make psychology cut a very poor figure in comparison 
with other sciences; and there are excellent grounds for 
believing, as a recent writer has shown, that much in the 
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new psychology is the work of “ slumpers’”’ who mistake 
names for causes after the fashion of the “faculty” psycho- 
logy which is erroneously alleged to be dead. After all, it 
is not really very illuminating to ascribe a man’s selfishness 
to an impulse towards self-assertion (or even to an ego- 
complex) when all that is meant is that the man is a selfish 
fellow and that he seems to have been born selfish; and this 
second way of putting it is more scientific because it does not 
pretend to be an explanation. On the other hand, sitting 
tight is always easy, and pioneer work is always very hard. 
There is no satisfaction but in proceeding, and whenever 
there is life in new theories (as there certainly is in these 
ones) it is usually better to try to develop some of their 
consequences than to regard them as museum specimens 
about which the last word can be said. And this is what I 
wish to do in this paper. It is worth while, I think, to take 
the new psychologists very much at their own rating, to 
assume with them that instinct and impulse (conscious or 
unconscious) are the roots of psychology, that three parts at 
least of what we call reflection are only a way of finding 
excuses for what we are bent on doing, that the new researches 
into the unconscious (if you will) bid fair to provide an Open 
Sesame to the mysteries of the soul, and, in the light of these 
assumptions, to ask a thoroughly pragmatic question. If 
these theories are true, or true enough to work with, what 
difference should they make to our lives, and in particular 
how would they affect the important question of moral 
responsibility. 

The notion of responsibility, as all moralists have recog- 
nised, is beset with difficulties ; and it is full of pitfalls even 
when it is considered simply as a practical legal convention. 
As Mr Graham Wallas has recently pointed out, the legal 
importance of the idea would lead us to expect that the 
organised common sense of the law would have evolved an 
intelligible working theory of legal accountability ; and yet 
we find very little of the kind. Even Sir James Stephen, 
Mr Wallas tells us, has nothing better to say on the point 
than that responsibility is an affair of voluntary acts, and that 
a voluntary act is “‘a motion or group of motions accom- 
panied or preceded by volition and directed towards some 
object. Every such action comprises the following ele- 
ments—knowledge, motive, choice, volition, intention ; and 
thoughts, feelings, and motions, adapted to execute the 
intention.” This, even if it is sound, is not very helpful, 
and it is not very comforting to be told (as an eminent legal 
professor informed Mr Wallas privately) that “ you can 
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generally shunt really difficult questions of psychology on to 
the jury.” Twelve good men and true who are capable 
enough in the ordinary business of life are not the best judges 
of such perplexities, and women jurors—dare we hint it ?— 
need not be infallible psychologists. 

Our moralists, of course, cannot shunt these questions on 
to any else, and, to do them justice, they have seldom tried 
to do so. On the contrary, they have discussed several 
aspects of this question (and particularly its relation to 
determinism) very fully indeed. Yet the perplexities continue, 
and one of the principal reasons for this notorious circumstance 
is that the problem has commonly been approached from 
two radically different standpoints. The lawyer’s point of 
view refers, very naturally, to the problem of a man’s 
responsibility for this or the other act or limited series of acts. 
It is for these that a culprit can be brought to book; and 
many moralists, again for natural reasons, are accustomed to 
envisage the question from this point of view also, with the 
sole difference that they substitute the forum of conscience 
for the courts of the realm. Undoubtedly this is an attitude 
which all of us, both for our good and for our sins, frequently 
have to adopt. We have to take the responsibility for 
particular actions, and we are sometimes made to feel it; 
but it is not the only reasonable attitude towards the problem, 
and (as many think) it is not the most important attitude. 
While it is often essential to consider particular “‘ motions or 
groups of motions ”’ and our choice of them, it is always 
essential (except for some limited purpose) to run the question 
back to the agent’s character and to his life as a whole, and 
to deal with his “‘ formed will ” or his “* concrete personality ” 
as well as with his relatively isolated actions and deliberations. 

The reason for assigning predominant importance to this 
second aspect of the problem is very easily found. Although 
we feel our responsibility tingling within us in particular acts 
of choice (and, it may be, asserting itself magisterially and 
breaking with the past) we know perfectly well (quite apart 
from metaphysical subtleties concerning freedom) that this 
feeling is very largely illusory, that the apparent initiative 
and the sense of authorship in a crucial decision often con- 
tains, at the most, only a tiny dose of undiluted creativeness, 
that the moment of beginning a responsible course of action 
can scarcely be more than an instant of recueillement in a 
growing life—in a word, that our responsible acts are only 
transitory perchings in the steady flight of our lives. And 
this is the point, precisely, where the new theorists have 
something highly important to say. 
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Even before their time, to be sure, it was plain to every 
thinking man that our moral responsibility could not be 
simply an affair of conscious deliberation and decision. 
Very few would have doubted, it is true, that such decisions 
play a most important part in our moral development, but 
nearly everyone felt also that they were not the whole of it. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether even those enthusiasts 
who considered a “ conversion” worthless unless its date 
could be remembered and avowed, seriously supposed that 
this moment of adopting the new life was (under Providence) 
the sole cause of it; and any reasonable observer who 
remembered the slow, half-conscious way in which ideas 
mature in men, in women, and in epochs, or the common 
experience that a man usually misses the most significant 
things in his life, must have admitted that much in our 
character grows in a way that we seldom wot of, and that 
this growth of our character determines much of our responsi- 
bility. Quite apart, then, from the more recondite (but still 
practical and manifest) difficulties which arise from the in- 
fluence of congenital endowment, training, and circumstance 
upon the responsible part of us, this way of regarding the 
question had a serried force of palpable experience behind it ; 
and it could be, and was, mightily reinforced by the common- 
place observation that others, often, can see what we are 
driving at far better than we can ourselves, and that very few 
of us are by any means such estimable persons as we take 
ourselves to be. 

On the face of them, what the new theories principally do 
is to lay enormous stress upon this type of consideration. 
One of them, indeed—the theory of behaviourism,—appar- 
ently denies the very existence of conscious acts of delibera- 
tion. Certainly, it is resolved to ignore them, and to offer us 
various grosser substitutes in their place. It is needless, 
however, to go to such extreme lengths in order to point the 
fashionable moral, and the new psychology (except for this 
enfant terrible of behaviourism) is not committed to it. For 
the most part, the new theorists are content to point out that 
conscious deliberation is at best a symptom and not a cause 
of our actions; that our instincts, our impulses, and our 
unconscious wishes make up our minds for us; and the like. 
Here many stop short, but others, having something of the 
preacher’s zeal still smouldering within them, are anxious to 
go further, and even to take the risk of running their theory 
on a rather obvious snag. Pretty clearly, if our conscious 
intentions really were entirely impotent, it would not matter 
whether we had them or not, and it would be absurd to bother 
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about trying to alter them. Some of the new psychologists, 
therefore, for purposes of exhortation at least, are ready 
to maintain that they really have some influence. They are 
quite strong enough, in fact, to do a world of mischief; and 
so we are adjured to give rein to our impulses so far as we 
ean, and to abandon, so far as is practicable, the tiring, 
unsatisfying, pitiably frigid life of reflective “‘ desire.”” These 
writers admit, in fact (quite in the ordinary sense of language 
and in terms of the ordinary theories), that we are responsible 
for much of the fretting and the strain of our pallid lives. 

Some readers may think, perhaps, that this attempt to 
scold “‘ rationalising ”’ for the harm it is doing and at the same 
time to mock it for its impotence, needs rather desperate 
contortions to maintain even the semblance of balanced con- 
sistency, and almost anyone must concede that the new 
psychologists are apt to make their task far too easy by a 
significant omission in much of their argument. If motive, 
intention, choice, and the rest of them meant only the motive, 
choice, and intention which a man avows to himself after 
deliberate self-conscious reflection, then Mr Russell, for 
example, would have as much truth as wit on his side when 
he explains that “so long as we refuse to allow ourselves, 
even in the watches of the night, to avow any contrary 
desires, we may be bullies at home, shady in the city, skin- 
flints in paying wages, and profiteers in dealing with the 
public; yet if only conscious motives are to count in moral 
valuation, we shall remain model characters. This is an 
agreeable doctrine, and it is not surprising that men are 
unwilling to abandon it.” The conscious intentions for 
which men are held to be responsible need not be of this 
kind, however. All that is necessary is that a man should 
know what he intends to do at the time he makes his choice. 
In that case he is responsible if he does not ask himself what 
kind of a fellow would do a thing like that, quite as much as if 
he does ask this exceedingly pertinent question. Yet, when 
all due reservations are made, it is plain that the new doctrines 
have a direct logical bearing upon the problem of responsi- 
bility, and it is important to consider precisely what this 
bearing is. 

The chief effect of the new theories would seem to be 
a resolute constriction of the sphere of genuine responsibility. 
Although, as we have seen, no reasonable person can seriously 
maintain that the whole of responsible conduct can be summed 
up in particular acts of conscious deliberation and choice, it 
is commonly held that there can be no responsibility without 
these conscious acts, and consequently that an integral 
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part of the problem turns upon their actual efficacy. In 
maintaining, then, as a cardinal point in its theory, that 
instinct or impulse is always the determining agent in con- 
duct, that it is a trivial matter whether such instincts and 
impulses are conscious or unconscious, and that our con- 
sciousness (if it exists) is always so deceitful as to be wholly 
worthless; the new psychology seems to sweep aside (or, at 
any rate, immensely to curtail) almost everything that 
common sense means by responsibility. This, of course, 
is no objection to the new theories. On the contrary, 
they glory in it. But it certainly seems to be a plain 
consequence. 

No doubt other views begin to emerge when the argument 
shifts its ground. This happens, for example, when we are 
told that we ought not to starve our lives by repressing our 
instincts, or that morality is but the anodyne wherewith 
senile arteries seek to mask the passing of lusty blood. In 
this case, however, as we have seen, although the aim of 
our lives should (perhaps) be altered profoundly, the means 
for accomplishing this end, according to the new doctrines, 
would seem to be simply the decried mechanism of the 
customary theories. From this aspect, therefore, our views 
of the character of responsibility would remain, pro tanto, 
undisturbed. 

In another way, however (and this consequence, I think, 
is very seldom drawn), some of the new theories would seem 
to imply that the sphere of our responsibility should be greatly 
enlarged. Orthodox moralists have always admitted that 
we are responsible, in part at least, for the growth of habit, 
and for the maturing of character. We are responsible, 
they tell us, for failing to check recurrent temptations when 
it was still in our power to inhibit them. We ought to have 
the sense to keep on our guard against these dangerous 
promptings, and, by the same logic, we ought to foster 
desirable tendencies as patiently and as tactfully as we can. 
For the most part, indeed, the new psychologists have little 
to add to the principle, and not very much to the details of 
this doctrine, whatever they may think of its applications. 
Psycho-analysis, for example, at any rate on its therapeutic 
side, seems to rely upon the efficacy of conscious catharsis— 
that is to say, it attempts to effect a cure by getting the 
patient to realise the character of the impulses that are tear- 
ing him in sunder, and by inducing him to weave them con- 
sciously into the fabric of a healthier personality. On the 
other hand, some few of the fashionable theories appear to 
advocate a radically different, and a distinctly novel, method 
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of dealing with our souls. According to Coué, Baudouin, 
and the new Nancy School the very worst thing we can do 
in the most important part of the business of living is to 
think or to resolve. Instead of this we ought to make 
suggestions to ourselves. We should choose the moments 
between sleeping and waking, if we can, and hypnotise our- 
selves into the belief that all will be well with us; that our 
moral fibre will be strengthened ; that the zest of living will 
refresh us once more; that our warts, and perhaps even our 
phthisis, will disappear. This we can achieve if we repeat 
to ourselves, somnolently and persistently, some general 
formula to this effect, and if we supplement it, in course of 
time, by gradually introducing more specifie suggestions. 
Indeed, as I gather, it is possible to affect our dream life in 
this way—at any rate Mrs Arnold-Foster says so—and the 
methods she adopts seem very similar indeed to those of 
Coué and Baudouin. 

These ideas, I think, indicate a great extension of the 
sphere of responsibility which is currently recognised. 
Moralists have seldom troubled themselves with the problems 
of dream iniquity, and Plato himself admitted that the just 
man, after a good meal, must expect the intrusion of unruly 
desires in his sleep. If suggestion, then, be the truly effective 
mechanism for developing the soul, we should certainly fail 
in our duty if we did not adopt it, and although, in a way, 
suggestion itself might be included by the old theories if 
they were stretched a little—since the beginnings of this 
sleepy rhythm of suggestion would seem to be due to con- 
scious intention—it is surely clear that our ideas of the nature 
of responsible conscious control would be changed in most 
material particulars. 

Assuming, then, that this is the general trend of the new 
doctrines, let us try to consider what heed we ought to pay 
to them. 

It would be a mistake, perhaps, to suppose that the legal 
view of responsibility ought to be profoundly modified if 
these modish theories came to be endorsed by the bulk of 
mankind. Certainly, it is most desirable that the practice 
of shunting psychological difficulties on to the jury should 
decline, and the good of the community would be immensely 
enhanced if judges and barristers came to recognise the pro- 
found importance of a sound training in criminal psychology. 
The law courts, however, deal, and must continue to deal, 
with the offences which it is expedient to blame and to 
punish ; and the experience of mankind has shown conclusively 
that the punishment of criminals on the general lines of 
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current legal procedure is both expedient and necessary. 
Legal punishment and the fear of it are needed for the 
health of the community, and they must remain a part of 
the machinery of the State whatever the ultimate theory of 
punishment may be, and however necessary it may be to 
revise our penalties and to sweeten our prisons. 

On its first look, indeed, this fact, for fact it is, might 
seem to be a crushing refutation of the deductions which the 
new psychologists draw. Unlike the Erewhonian magis- 
trates, we do not punish people for their diseases or their 
physical defects. We do not punish them simply because 
they spread diseases (even granting that we have to segregate 
our ‘‘ typhoid Marys”), and we do not punish them for 
ruining the prospects of their children by slipping on orange 
peel. On the contrary, we punish them only for acts which 
we think they can impute to themselves when the character 
of these acts is brought home to them, and we always require 
the presumption, at least, that the malefactor was conscious 
of his actions when he performed them, and able to control 
them in consequence. It is possible, no doubt, as writers 
of many shades of opinion declare very confidently, that 
part of the reason for our current practice in these affairs is 
only the parchment legacy of an unexamined theory. Accord- 
ing to this way of looking at the question, we are very apt 
to hoodwink ourselves with the traditional conceptions of 
guilt and sin, together with mistaken notions of the actions 
which men, in fact, are able to control; and it is not at all 
unlikely that if all these ideas had to be utterly changed, 
much of the practical efficacy of our present procedure would 
change with them. On the other hand, the principal reason 
forzthe continuance of our punitive machinery is just the 
fact that it works, and this fact is admitted by anarchists 
as well as by their judges. Punishment for intentional 
actions chastens and deters, while the infliction of jury- 
made suffering in the case of other actions effects absolutely 
nothing in the way of prevention or cure. 

This circumstance, however, may not really refute the new 
theories. Even if our practice in this matter deals, in fact, 
with symptoms and not with causes, it is just conceivable that 
the symptoms may indicate quite precisely the point where 
we ought to strike. It is not unthinkable that mankind 
should have stumbled on an appropriate method on the ground 
of a mistaken theory. Men might have hit upon a device 
for saving society although they were ignorant of the way 
in which the salvation really worked, and the device, in all 
probability, would continue to work even if a part of its 
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virtue oozed away when the mistake in the grounds for it 
came to be recognised. 

It is scarcely possible, however, that moralists would be 
satisfied with an answer that might be sufficient for a lawyer. 
Their proper business is just to investigate the grounds of the 
lawyer’s practice, and therefore they would be bound to think 
furiously on first principles if they gave their assent to the 
new psychology. It would still be necessary to punish even 
if words like guilt, and sin, and wrong-doing turned out to be 
almost meaningless, and if responsibility were only the name 
for a useful legal fiction; but in that case, justice, as we 
commonly consider it, would be a fiction too. We have the 
habit, it is true, of speaking of an evil, a loathsome, or even of 
a wicked subconsciousness, but there is more than a sus- 
picion of metaphor in these descriptions, and the metaphor 
would scarcely be pressed if subconsciousness were not a 
slippery notion including just as much and just as little of 
mindfulness as we want to include at any given time. An 
unconscious agency may do harm, of course, just as an 
earthquake or the angry sea can do, but plainly we cannot 
be said to be responsible for our actions in any ordinary 
sense if our wishes and impulses cannot be controlled when 
we give our minds to the task; and, equally plainly, it is 
quite absurd to speak of guilt or wrong-doing if we have no 
knowledge of the guilty actions and no consciousness of the 
wrong. 

We must agree, then, that the new psychology, if it is 
true, has very important consequences for the business of 
living, and therefore the difficulty which has harassed us more 
than once already must be faced again. As we have seen, 
if reflection is in fact wholly impotent, all that follows is 
that deliberate action and deliberate self-control are empty 
names for something which is not at all what we take it to 
be, and in that case no amount of reflection in the light of the 
new theories can have the slightest effect upon what we do. 
On this extreme view, therefore, the optimism which many 
reviewers discern in the new doctrines is simply mouthing 
and wind. Freedom from cant, we are told, and the emanci- 
pation of the spirit through a generous surrender to the 
libido, is the slogan of the new army. The slogan is well 
enough, although the new theories themselves might lead 
us to suspect that there is something of cant in this nervous 
anxiety to parade our freedom from it, and although the 
slogan itself, if the new army is right, can mean only that it is 
desirable to strengthen—shall we say ?—our more romantic 
impulses at the expense of conventional ones. But the 
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slogan is not a precept unless we can make a difference to 
ourselves by acting up to it, and this is precisely what we 
cannot do if our choice, reflection, and resolve are nothing 
but otiose symbols. 

If, on the other hand, it is held that we can really improve 
our lot by paying heed to the new revelation, the question, 
surely, is changed altogether. According to this way of it, 
whether by drowsy suggestion or by tense resolve, we can 
control our lives, in effective measure, by taking heed, and 
we ought to control them by acting as steadfastly as we can 
in the light of the aims which we deem to be best. On this 
hypothesis, then, the usefulness of the new psychology lies 
principally in the spade-work it is doing. It is immensely 
important on any theory to know, or to try to know, how 
far our rational control of ourselves extends, and what price 
we have to pay for the use (and for the abuse) of this or the 
other persistent inhibition; and the more the new science 
(or any other) can tell us on this head the better it will be 
for our souls. The pity is that so much of this spade-work 
raises such clouds of dust. If these clouds were left to settle 
it might be possible to see, as we have suggested, that the 
strength of the new doctrines lies in amending rather than 
in supplanting. | 

It is a commonplace, surely, that the ordering of our lives 
is always the ordering of our impulses, instincts, and desires. 
Consequently, if these can be ordered, the essential problem 
is plainly which of them are best worth fostering, and how far 
our control of them extends. The first part of this question 
is a problem of values, and men will continue to argue about 
it so long as their sense of values continues to differ. The 
second part of the question is a problem of psychological 
fact, and it would be settled if we could determine the relative 
powers and potencies of the different impulses in different 
men (including, of course, the reflective impulses). If our 
argument is sound, therefore, the value of the new psychology 
lies precisely in the serious attempt it has made to grapple 
with the second part of this question. Perhaps we may con- 
cede, even, that it has succeeded in showing that much which 
is currently thought to be morally magnificent is in fact 
wasteful in every way. It is squandered control, misplaced 
conscientiousness, over-rationalisation. And if the new 
gospel has not succeeded so triumphantly as it is apt to boast, 
it has done an invaluable work none the less; for it has forced 
all the thinkers of the present hour to give a serious and not 
merely an official recognition to aspects of moral and of social 
problems which are as fundamental as they are perturbing. 
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On the other hand, it should also be remembered that the 
complexity of man’s life in society makes it necessary for us 
to qualify even the most inspiring of half-truths. Even if it 
is true, for example, that at least half of humanity’s daily toil 
is forced and irksome, and that an uncomfortably large 
proportion of moral rules and responsibilities are only 
seigneurial shackles for the herd, it must also be remembered 
that this decried drudgery, and the clipped hedge of sanctions 
that surround it, has also brought comfort and decency in its 
train. These things do not belong to the order of gothic 
nature, and they should be kept in mind by those who look 
earnestly for the cure of civilisation. If we have to bridle 
our impulses more than the cave-dwellers did (before they 
immeshed themselves in taboos), and even if we groan, at 
times, under a dreary dispensation of excessive bridling, it is 
at least conceivable that our lot is more tolerable than theirs. 
Certainly, this circumstance is not an excuse for easy optimism. 
If we believe, in earnest, that reflection pays, we should seek, 
most intently, to reflect more wisely than before. Because 
of our belief we should make a point of learning from our 
mistakes. Yet however anxious we may be to avoid cant 
and drudgery and conventional anemia, and however 
warmly we may be drawn towards many of the new investiga- 
tions into our powers, our weaknesses, and the needless price 
of our discipline, we ought also to remember that it is easy 
to overlook qualities which should not be cheap although 
they should not make a show. If self-control is irksome and 
sometimes dangerous, it is not therefore despicable. It is not 
a paltry thing for a man to school himself into following his 
convictions and ensuing his ideals. In short, there is another 
name for the most essential quality discussed in these pages, 
and the name of this quality is self-respect. 


JOHN LAIRD. 


BELFAST. 





SELF-SUGGESTION AND RELIGION. 
Rev. THE Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, D.D. 


Ir is not the purpose of this article to estimate the success of 
M. Coué’s therapeutics, nor to express the gratitude all must 
feel for his disinterestedness and steadfast pertinacity of aim: 
viz. to lighten the burden of suffering humanity. It cannot 
be said that just for the moment and in this country there is 
much danger of the new teaching being undervalued, or of 
apathy being displayed where eager attention is demanded. 
Rather it has become advisable to inquire (1) how far self- 
suggestion is a novelty; (2) whether its influence is entirely 
wholesome ; (3) how far it militates against a religious view 
of sickness and health and is compatible with prayer, or a 
substitute for it. 

It should be remarked, first, that supposing an adverse 
verdict should be given in answer to all these questions, I am 
not so sanguine as to suppose that any appreciable difference 
will be discernible either in the numbers of the votaries of this 
cult or in their enthusiasm. There will be no decline in 
either as long as M. Coué’s recommendations are found to 
be effectual in diminishing pain; and it is to be feared that, 
however patent the evidence of a morbid element in the 
practice of self-suggestion might be, the doctrine will con- 
tinue to carry all before it as long as it is believed to make 
for healing. Hardly at any period of human history has 
physical well-being commanded such a body of worshippers 
or been so madly and exclusively pursued as in Western 
Europe at the present time. Nevertheless there are still 
a few observers of modern life left who wish to ascertain 
how far truth enters into this movement, as they cannot 
suppress a misgiving that it may owe its prestige more to the 
attractiveness of one man’s personality than to anything 
really distinctive in the theory, and also that its relation to 
religion is essentially too close to be ignored, though M. Coué, 
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not without good reason, has carefully dissociated the one 
from the other. 

1. Suggestion as a form of therapeutics is at least as old 
as human maternity. Mothers have assumed its efficacy 
whenever they have soothed distress in the nursery by sounds 
and movements, implying that things are really going well, 
though the child may be convinced of the contrary. Or they 
have diverted the attention from the malaise to some ex- 
traneous interest, without caring to inquire whether there | 
is a physical derangement which requires not crooning but 
instruction if peace is to be regained. That is to say, from 
time immemorial it has been instinctively recognised that if 
a sufferer can be induced to think in a certain way curative 
effects of the most satisfactory kind are to be expected. More- 
over, it has been for some time a matter of common know- 
ledge that though the belief that is implanted by suggestion 
may be delusive—that is, based on a lie—it is none the less 
efficacious, and the strictest moralist would not object to the 
use of sham pills and coloured water; that is, to the hood- 
winking of the patient for his own relief. One serious objec- 
tion to such treatment has nothing to do with its unveracity, 
but with the more prosaic fact that as soon as its secret is found 
out its power is gone. In short, as knowledge grows, sugges- 
tion becomes inoperative. It depends largely on ignorance, 
and nowadays people talk so universally and freely of their 
most intimate bodily disorders that the old-fashioned halcyon 
days of superstitious trustfulness are gone for ever. How far 
may this description be applied to M. Coué’s teaching? In 
other words, Does its success depend on belief in anything 
scientifically dubious ? 

It is claimed for that teaching that it is based through and 
through on truths of our human nature; on physiological 
and psychological laws. Those laws concern the mysterious 
but indisputably real entity known as the subconscious mind. 
The distinctive element in the teaching is that it appears to 
elucidate the process of all suggestion; and hence M. Coué 
has gained a solid amount of confidence in his theory which 
has no doubt contributed largely to the success of his practice. 
But I gather he depends far less than other suggesters on 
the use of delusion for effecting the required change of mind. 
He assumes that delusions are wholly unnecessary, though 
they may be useful with the uneducated or in extreme cases 
of nervous debility. In a general way the sufferer is called 
upon to set his mind on a fact of his own being: viz. that the 
recuperative power is within him, and that if he wishes he can 
set it free to operate. He is not far from the Christian Science 
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dogma, that pain is not an objective fact in any sense, but a 
phantasmagoric sensation which, when the position is truly 
gauged, sooner or later vanishes. But M. Coué is credited 
with having discovered not a new law but a very simple 
method of working it. Whereas we have hitherto been en- 
couraged to believe that we are really in good health however 
ill we may feel, we are now bidden to say so in general terms 
daily ; and when pain begins, to insist to ourselves on the 
contrary fact: “‘ This toothache is passing,” or “‘ This shoot- 
ing corn will soon be quiet—soon be quiet—soon be quiet,” 
because rapid repetition even to the point of gabbling tends 
to fend off the wrong suggestion, viz. that the tooth continues 
to hurt and the corn evidently intends to go on shooting: 
if this gloomy view of the situation is entertained, self- 
suggestion is bound to fail, because in fact it is not fairly 
tried. It is supposed, however, that it makes far less demand 
on “faith” than other forms of “ spiritual” healing, the 
patient being only required to desire his cure sufficiently to 
be willing to gabble the form of words. 

There is, of course, something a little ridiculous about this 
practice, but that is not a reason for our tabooing it. We 
are being taught to exercise a faculty of which most of us 
were ignorant, not in a furtive self-tricking way, but openly 
and avowedly, using the self-conscious mind to dispel a 
delusion and work, it appears, an actual change in the tissues. 

That the faculty exists can only be proved by experience ; 
but if it does, and we are only beginners in the use of it, we 
must not be surprised if something slightly comic is to be 
noticed. So a child learning to walk or talk is often comic ; 
but no one makes that a reason for him to remain dumb or 
permanently crawl. 

But critics deride the notion of audible talking, almost 
mechanical repetitions, having any effect on the subconscious 
mind as if the latter had ears to hear. But the objection is 
hollow. Experience proves the method to be astonishingly 
efficacious with children; and even adults are more or less 
conscious that the repetition of the Te Deum is wholesome 
for their souls, if, that is, they see the meaning of the words. 
So it may well be, if fine and appropriate words are chosen 
for healing purposes, and if the patient does not allow the 
contrary suggestion: “‘ This is probably all fudge.” 

It is idle for anyone to use the device if he is sure it is 
a sham, but I submit that not only evidence but reason go to 
show it is not a sham. We know there is such a thing as a 
subconscious mind, but nobody has the faintest knowledge 
of its way of working, or the nature of its contact with our 
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consciousness. If this were known the word subconscious 
would have to be changed. 

2. Is this method of healing tainted in any way with 
morbidity ? This is a vastly interesting question, because of 
all M. Coué’s successes, the most arresting are the rapid and 
certain cures of moral infirmities of children ; just the very 
eases which stir a misgiving among thinking people. Granted 
that the quarrelsome temper passes off, is that character- 
training ? Has not the need of self-conquest disappeared, 
and with it all chance of solid growth ? Again the misgiving 
rests on hollow assumptions. Most moral infirmities, especi- 
ally among young children, are largely physical in character ; 
at least the temptations are allowed to be needlessly strong, 
and we are in duty bound to mitigate the force of temptation 
when we are sure that it is in our power to do so, and also to 
continue striving with what remains. To be alarmed lest life 
should be too easy is to vex ourselves for nothing; nor can 
we fancy any mother who knows of the method and its 
results abstaining from using it and looking on while the 
child’s temper gets worse day by day. 

Moreover, we are all believers in character-training by 
indirect means, even when all occasion for painful self-con- 
quest is apparently put away. Why else do we believe in 
games for schoolboys ? Doubtless they are a physical benefit, 
but it is equally clear that they tend to lessen the temptations 
to animalism, and to plant the habit of co-operation ; all the 
more effectually if no appeal is made to the will. To dispute 
the advisability of this practice is to agree with a peculiarly 
English opinion about education, viz. that it matters little 
what subject you get a boy to work at so long as all the time 
he hates it ! 

3. But a far more serious difficulty is, that M. Coué’s 
method seems to contravene the vital principle that true 
goodness of character depends on self-forgetfulness ; whereas 
the precept to begin each day by saying “‘ I am getting better 
and better in all respects every day” certainly turns the 
conscious mind on to the ego, and there is nothing that has 
caused so much uneasiness among the well-wishers of this 
movement as this apparently defiant challenge to a great 
moral principle. 

The answer to this objection brings us to the third subject 
proposed, viz. the relation between self-suggestion and the 
religious view of life. For already people are saying that it 
is a substitute for prayer, and far more efficacious. But if 
this contention is sound, that the method encourages egoism, 
it will certainly operate sooner or later in increasing mental 
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disorder instead of allaying it. If insanity is not simply 
egoism, it is very closely bound up with it. Hence if M. Coué 
has shown neurasthenics how to brace their own nervous 
systems it must be that, in spite of the apparent encourage- 
ment to conceit given by the matutinal self-congratulation, 
the latter expresses truth; such truth as we are told “ will 
make us free.” Also we should be forced to conclude that 
self-congratulation that is based on a lie is a beneficial form 
of human effort ; a way of spending time which is sure to 
improve mankind in the largest sense of the word. 

If this conclusion is forced upon us life might become 
more painless, but ethics would certainly develop into the 
most bewildering of all branches of philosophy. Let us see, 
however, if the matter stands as so stated. 

“In all respects” : M. Coué is very emphatic as to these 
words. Of course they are meant to embrace moral and 
spiritual improvement. Now if self-forgetfulness is a con- 
dition of the highest type of goodness and of power and of 
beauty of character—if it is, in short, an essential ingredient 
in all the noblest moral achievement, and if it is also true 
that M. Coué’s formula helps to make this achievement 
possible, can it be that our rooted dislike of self-complacency, 
conceit, swagger, etc., will have to be toned down; that 
boastfulness has become a virtue, and that when, for in- 
stance, Liddon compared Cicero to a big tom-cat always 
purring its own praises, the preacher was not disparaging 
the orator but commending him ? ; 

This hypothesis is not worth discussing. It remains, then, 
that the self-suggestion method as it has been given us has 
to a considerable extent succeeded not because of its egoistic 
flavour, but in spite of it. That is to say, it must enunciate 
a truth which is so potent for good that it tells against the 
influence of its setting. The truth is the general improve- 
ment of the individual’s whole being: the setting is the 
double implication (1) that the improvement is the work of 
the individual, not due to any influence other than the 
ego; (2) that good is done by the individual directing, 
regularly and repeatedly, his deepest and most intimate 
thought to the satisfactory condition of the self. Now if 
self-complacency, conceit, etc., are to be deprecated, we are 
forced to the conclusion that while M. Coué’s affirmation is 
sound and often beneficial, there is something in the way 
it is used which is dangerously near to being morbid. Need 
this be so ? 

Certainly not. But the way of avoiding the mischief, 
and the only way, is to grip firmly the Christian view of the 
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situation which retains and stresses the fact affirmed, but 
translates it as God’s action through man’s experience. At 
once the morbid associations and hints disappear. But the 
affirmation is immensely strengthened and sublimated by 
being made to rest on all that the Christian knows of and 
hopes from our relation to our Maker. This will hardly be 
disputed if we turn the formula in question into a statement 
based entirely on the teaching of Christ, and breathing the 
same assurance but an infinitely enhanced confidence. This 
is easily done if we recall the mighty promise (wrongly trans- 
lated in our Bible as “Be ye perfect”’) ‘Ye shall be perfect,” 
and then our formula would become something of this sort, 
“ Jesus Christ tells me I am to be perfect to-day.” 

I have no hesitation in saying that the difficulty of 
accepting this proposition is simply its sublimity. We are 
staggered and almost appalled at the demand made upon us, 
till we remember that unless we assume Jesus Christ to have 
been a heartless mocker of men, we are bound to treat each 
command as a promise. In other words, there is no limit 
set to our possible growth in holiness. The only check to it 
is caused by the languor of our desire for the fulfilment of the 
promises : due to the secret doubt as to whether God is con- 
cerned to fulfil them, or has the power. M. Coué’s teaching 
on both these questions is pertinent and valuable. 

What, then, ought to be the attitude of convinced 
Christians to the new movement ? 

It behoves them to discriminate between the sound 
principles on which M. Coué’s teaching is based and the 
dubious method of applying them; acknowledging mean- 
time that if the oral repetition of a formula tends to produce 
satisfactory curative results, it is evident that we are getting 
into closer contact with a psychological law. We shall do well 
to reflect carefully on how far Christianity embodies all that is 
true in self-suggestion, but to beware of the timid indolence 
of mind which has often in the past constrained Churchmen 
to oppose any advance in science, especially if they do not 
happen to feel the need of it themselves. 

Rather let religious people welcome this movement and 
interpret the teaching so as to show that the cardinal message 
is essentially not a therapeutic novelty but an echo of 
the New Testament, and in startling agreement with its 
tenor, its cautions, and its hopes. e have to notice that 
M. Coué calls on sufferers ‘to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest” a truth of their being, viz. that their normal condi- 
tion is one of health, bodily and mental. Now if that teaching 
is true, it is not surprising that the apprehension of it should 
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work curative effects on the being of man, since we know 
how in the most manifold fashion optimism of spirit quickens 
bodily vitality. But there is a vast difference between bare 
self-suggestion, however successful, and the severely tri- 
umphant message of the Gospel, ““ Know ye not that your 
bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost! ’’ Not only is there a 
far ampler field covered by the Apostolic challenge—for it 
deals with the restoration of the whole of humanity and gives 
us a warrant for accepting the words of Christ quoted above, 
as referring to spiritual, mental, and bodily potentialities of 
man—but it rivets the assurance on the indestructible 
conviction of nine-tenths of the human race, that we exist 
in vital dependence on a Higher Power and are being gradu- 
ally raised to a nobler order of being by the imparting to us 
of the divine life itself. M. Coué explains how the recep- 
tion of this “‘ unspeakable gift ’’ depends on our believing 
in it as a fact and acting on it in a peculiarly simple fashion 
which is dictated by, and in turn increases, our faith. This is 
exactly the Gospel demand. Our salvation requires not a 
constant laborious effort of will fighting against forces of 
unknown strength, but the quiet confidence that we are 
already given and may now put into action “ the powers of 
the world to come.” 

It is not within the horizon of our imaginations to measure 
the greatness of the difference between the two doctrines. 
Two further points, however, may be mentioned. Both 
methods or doctrines or systems of treatment of human ills 
seem likely to be marked in the future, as they have been in 
the past, by recurrent failure. Self-suggestion by itself—that 
is, detached alike from Theism and Christianity—is not only 
dumb in presence of this adversary, but suffers in its own very 
essence because by each defeat its central claim is undermined. 
To be successful it requires some confidence: as failure 
ensues, after each experiment it needs more confidence, for 
the resistance is shown to be formidable; but it has to work 
with less and less. It is as if of two armies starting equal, 
the defeated one lost at once by transfer a thousand men 
to the victorious foe; and the issue of any further conflict 
would be easy to forecast. But the Christian knows that, 
as he is in the hands of a divine Person who is working for 
his salvation, failure to obtain a wished-for boon only means 
that something more desirable is being bestowed. 

Secondly, Christians will be very chary of accepting the 
assumption that in the treatment of illness there is no need 
to call on the will. First, because it is very doubtful if the 
imagination can be concentrated on the facts without effort 
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of will: but more emphatically because the renewal of 
human will-power (after its disablement from sin) by the 
Incarnation of Christ is a cardinal doctrine of Christianity. 
The right treatment of any evil assumes, not that our will 
is feeble, but that it is splendidly strong. 

Such is the confidence of hope into which every child of 
man is called upon to enter. It is based not on any recondite 
theory of the relation between the human and the divine, 
but simply and directly on the deeply rooted almost universal 
instincts which have from time immemorial caused the 
generations of mankind to put their trust in Prayer. Unless 
all prayer is a complete and hollow delusion, the principle of 
it is the principle of auto-suggestion, which is now revealed 
afresh in a limited department of human needs, and it remains 
for all who believe in God to translate it into something no 
less glorious than a fresh imparting of the Life Eternal. 


EK. LYTTELTON. 


LonpDon. 








THE SELF AND “THE UNCONSCIOUS.” 
LEONARD HODGSON. 


Tue early Christians and their contemporaries lived, so they 
thought, among a large population of unseen spirits, power- 
ful for good or evil. A kind of natural pessimism seems to 
have led most of those who paid much attention to the 
existence of this unseen population to have chiefly in mind 
those spirits which were evil. By an inference hardly 
surprising under the circumstances they ascribed various ills 
in human life, especially ills which befell the mind, to the 
agency of these malignant powers. Men were said to be 
under the influence of, or to be possessed by, devils. But 
these ills were not incapable of cure. One might meet a 
healer who had power in the spirit world and was stronger 
than the devils, who would drive them away or cast them out, 
and so free the victims from their control. In the first few 
‘centuries of our era there were many who were thought so to 
have been cured. . 

We live to-day, so we think, with our minds shading off 
into a vast region called “‘ the unconscious,” the home of 
various “‘ complexes,’ powerful for good or evil in our lives. 
When we think much of these, a kind of pessimism is apt to 
seize us, and our imagination is prone to become captive to the 
fear lest some evil complex which now, perhaps, lies hidden in 
‘“‘ our unconscious ” may some day rise up with evil portent 
for our future. It is not surprising that more and more we 
are coming to explain human action, and especially the action 
and mental condition of those who are deranged in mind, as 
due to the influence of these complexes. Moreover, with 
growing success we adopt this hypothesis in the treatment of 
mental diseases. Healers may be met who have power to 
bring to light the hidden complexes of ‘“‘ the unconscious,” 
and, when the patient has seen them face to face, he is freed 
from their tyranny. There are many men and women alive 
to-day who have so been cured. 

768 
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We believe in complexes; we do not believe in devils. 
What advantage has the one belief over the other? All 
the advantage, we should say, of being scientific instead 
of superstitious, of being based on the careful collection of 
instances and the verification of hypotheses in experience. 
So far so good, and I do not suppose that anyone who has 
taken the trouble to study any of the work of those experi- 
mentalists who have investigated the subject at first hand 
can doubt that great additions have been made to our 
knowledge worthy to be called assured results of science. 
But truth is apt to be discovered entangled in much that is 
of less value, as precious metals are found embedded in base 
rock ; and to disentangle the assured results from less certain 
theories is a work always rendered necessary by any fresh 
advance in knowledge. Here the layman may play his part 
by stating the problems which are suggested to his mind as 
he reflects on the work of the discoverer. He is anxious to 
be scientific in his beliefs and not superstitious. But some- 
times he is puzzled as to how much in what is offered him is 
strictly scientific, and, if he wishes for truth, he must put 
his questions. 

Devils, he gathers, are not scientific. At any rate it is 
not usually claimed on their behalf that they are. ‘‘ The 
unconscious,’’ on the other hand, does claim to be a scientific 
discovery, and to a large extent it makes good its claim. 
Men probe into its depths, and find what their previous 
experience would lead them to expect. But frequently it 
is not merely “‘ the unconscious ” of which we hear; it is 
“the unconscious self” of which men speak. The com- 
plexes which may influence Jones’s life are found in Jones’s 
“unconscious self.”” It is here that the puzzles begin. 

Let us take our stand alongside the early Christian. We 
are confronted with Jones whose mind is out of order. It 
seems simple to say that the facts are the same for us both, 
only we explain them differently. The early Christian says 
“devils.” We say “complexes.” But the difference be- 
tween us is deeper than at first sight appears. The early 
Christian has little doubt about what he means by “ Jones.” 
Jones is a man such as he is himself, with a clearly-defined 
body, soul, and spirit, who has got his mind into the power 
of devils. But for us Jones is a self of which only a small 
part is known either to us or to him. It is nothing clearly 
defined. Like an iceberg floating in the sea with vast masses 
hidden from view, Jones has vast depths in his self “‘ beneath 
the threshold of consciousness ”—his consciousness and ours. 

Here at once, when we speak of Jones’s “‘ unconscious 

Vou. XX.—No. 4. 32 
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self,” there is an ambiguity in the word “ unconscious.” It 
means, of course, that there is more in Jones than he knows 
of. But does it also mean that Jones is capable of thinking 
without knowing it? Is it merely as an object of thought 
that he exists below as well as above the threshold of con- 
sciousness, or is he to be found there as thinking subject too ? 
It is clear from the language used that both are often included. 
We are shown facts which are said to be explicable only on 
the theory of so-called ‘unconscious cerebration.” The 
‘“‘ unconscious self” is an active mental entity. 

This is a very difficult conception indeed. Thought is 
known to us in the activity of thinking, as will in the activity 
of willing, and emotion in the activity of feeling; while what 
we mean by “the self” is the subject of these activities. 
When Descartes tried to find something of whose existence 
he could be absolutely sure, he found it in himself as the 
subject of consciousness—cogito ergo sum. But now it is the 
self as unconscious of its own activities that we are interested 
in—a curiously objectivist result of that devotion to psycho- 
logy initiated by the subjectivism of Descartes. 

It is probable that the language of John Locke is largely 
responsible for this turn of events. His famous description 
of the mind as a tabula rasa is clearly capable of interpretation 
in such a way as to open the door for the present development. 
It may suggest that the mind is not an active subject of 
consciousness, but a’ passive something on which impressions 
make their mark. It is fatally easy to forget that the 
analogy of the clean sheet of paper is only an analogy, to 
forget the element of consciousness in the mind under the 
influence of the metaphor. If we approach the subject 
thinking of the mind as receiving impressions in the same 
way as the sheet of paper receives the impressions of a pencil, 
it is easy to transfer to the mind the unconsciousness of the 
paper. But in doing this, disguise it as we will, there is a 
materialism in our thought. We are thinking of the mind, 
not as the spiritually alive subject of consciousness, but 
as some sort of a substance existing whether conscious or no. 
We may not, perhaps, think of it as extended in space, but 
we certainly think of it as extended in time; and what do we 
mean by “ matter” if it be not that which is unconscious 
and extended ? The idea of the mind, or of the self, as some 
sort of an unconscious substance is undoubtedly materialistic. 
The layman, then, cannot but ask if he can only accept what 
is scientific at the cost of becoming a materialist. 

The question is, what is to be meant by the word “ self” ? 
How is that word to be used? Is it to be confined to the 
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spiritually alive subject of consciousness, or must we make 
the plunge into materialism and speak of “‘ the unconscious 
self” ? Are the facts of recent psychological discovery 
such as to drive us to this? Or can we accept as “ scientific ” 
all that is being learned about “ the unconscious ” without 
going on to commit ourselves to belief in “ unconscious 
selves”? How much progress can we make towards 
assimilating the new knowledge while confining our use of 
the word “self” to the description of the subject of 
consciousness ? 

So limiting our own use of the word, let us see how far 
we can get. 

We will not at first consider “‘ the unconscious ”’ at all, 
but will ask what we mean by “ the self” in the ordinary 
world of the plain man—the world of the early Christian. 
This is no easy: question to answer, as any plain man may 
soon discover by reading such a book as Professor Laird’s 
Problems of the Self. But we may, perhaps, assume this 
much, that by a self. we ordinarily mean a conscious subject 
of experiences with a certain continuity born of self-con- 
sciousness and memory. He is accustomed to distinguish 
himself from what in philosophy has been called the not- 
self, which we may perhaps call, in less pure but more 
ordinary English, his environment. We may not always be 
_ able to make up our minds where to draw the line between 
the self and the environment, but, if we have learned what 
Professor Pringle-Pattison has to teach us, we shall not 
refuse to make distinctions because we cannot draw lines. 

But if a self be a self-conscious unity of experiences, 
it is clear that we do not come into existence ready-made, so 
to speak. The self is a growing being, and it grows by 
feeding upon the experiences provided for it by the environ- 
ment. It learns risu cognoscere matrem, it hears nursery 
thymes and is taught the alphabet, it reads books, plays 
games, looks at pictures, and listens to music. From this 
point of view, the world around—the world of the not-self 
which is its environment—exists to provide experiences which 
the self may weave, so to speak, into the fabric of itself. 
But it has a power of rejecting as well as of accepting the 
proffered experiences. My environment contains an infinity 
of potential experiences, among which only a certain number 
may go to the making of myself. Sometimes I can choose 
which I will experience. There are more books in my 
shelves than I am ever likely to be able to read: there are 
more unmarried women in the world than I can ever marry. 
Sometimes I cannot help undergoing an experience I would 
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rather avoid. We need not now go further into this than 
to see that in the environment of the self are an infinite 
number of potential experiences of which it can actually 
experience only a certain number, and that it has some 
degree of choice over those which are to be woven into the 
fabric of its being. 

We may, perhaps, express a doubt whether it is justifiable 
to include in a man’s self, in the true sense, anything for which 
he cannot be held responsible. Certainly, the self in which a 
man is himself interested is that which, if he believes in a 
Day of Judgment, he expects then to be judged. He is, of 
course, directly responsible for certain elements in his en- 
vironment as well as for his “ self.” If he has hung his room 
with lewd pictures, or has murdered a man and hidden his 
body in a wood, he has incurred very grave responsibilities. 
There is a relation of mutual interaction between the en- 
vironment and the self. It can provide him with experiences, 
and he can wreak his will upon it. Moreover, since for each 
man the whole world of the not-self is his. environment, it is 
different for each self, and, since for all practical purposes he 
only comes in touch with certain nearer ranges of it, in the 
case of each man we may speak of his particular environment. 
It is that which has influence upon him and provides those 
experiences which go to the making of himself. That, too, 
he in turn has influenced, and to some extent he is responsible 
for its condition. ‘ 

Now, if the position thus briefly and inadequately 
sketched is a tenable one, is there any reason why the so- 
called “‘ unconscious ” should not be looked on as an extension 
of the environment rather than of the self ? 

First we must deal with the body. Is the physical body 
to be looked on as belonging to the self or to the environment ? 
It seems to me necessary to assign it to the latter. It is, 
maybe, the nearest environment of the self; but it is environ- 
ment for all its nearness, for it is material, and its work is to 
provide the self with experiences, not to experience them 
itself. But if we agree to class the body as environment, then 
at once a large element in “the unconscious ”’ is already 
accounted for. Whatever of instincts, tendencies, passions, 
etc., we inherit by physical descent from our ancestors, come 
to us as materials to be woven into the fabric of ourselves or 
to be cast out and rejected; but only as accepted and woven 
in do they become part of the self. Perhaps when we become 
conscious of them we may refuse to admit them. Certainly, 
so long as they remain in “ the unconscious ” they are in our 


environment. 
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Then there are all those past experiences which we have 
forgotten, but which have left their mark upon us, as in the 
case of a woman who had been shut up in a dark cupboard 
at the mercy of the bogey man when she was a child, so that 
years afterwards she had an unreasoning fear of the dark 
which she could neither account for nor subdue until a healer 
“‘re-associated the complex” and set her free. Now in 
what would be a very common account of this case it is easy 
to see the pressing beyond its due of such an analogy as that 
of a wax tablet. We may think of a particle of ferrous 
matter falling on the surface of the wax and sinking in until 
the surface is again smooth, though the particle is now within, 
and of that particle being again drawn to the surface by a 
magnet. But what right have we to assume that the mind 
has an inside and an outside, a top and a bottom, an above 
the surface and a below the surface ? These are all metaphors 
from space. All that we are entitled to say is that a child 
had the experience of being shut up in the dark in great 
terror, and that from this she wove into the fabric of her self 
a fear of darkness and afterwards forgot how this fear had 
arisen—as she might have acquired the knowledge that two 
and two make four and afterwards forgotten where she first 
learned it. Many years afterwards, in a state of trance, she 
recalls the incident. But that incident, as a fact of past 


history, is an element in the environment of the mind at the: 


present, which can be contemplated in memory just as the 
proceedings in Parliament to-day are an element in the 
environment and can be followed by sitting in the gallery 
or reading the newspapers. The fact that things are some- 
times remembered in a state of trance which are forgotten 
by the fully-conscious mind is neither here nor there. The 
question is whether memory necessitates the belief that past 
events are im the mind as a particle of grit may be in a tray of 
wax. If we do not hold the materialist conception of mind, 
which alone can justify us in refusing to recognise the purely 
metaphorical use of the word “in” as referred to the mind, 
we may surely conclude that to believe that past events are “‘ in 
the unconscious mind ” is mythology—like the belief in devils. 

Then there are all those suppressed desires which may be 
revealed in our dreams. Here again, it seems to me, the 
hypothesis of an ‘“‘ unconscious self” is unnecessary. We 
have definitely refused to weave into the fabric of our selves 
some possible and offered experience. What if we do re- 
member that offer again at a time when the reins of our self- 
control are slackened by sleep? It is no more part of our 
selves now than it was then. 
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it would be impossible in a brief paper such as this to 
attempt to deal with the whole catalogue of such contents of 
‘“‘the unconscious ” as have been discovered. That, more- 
over, were a task better attempted by someone more familiar 
with them than that enquiring layman, the present writer. 
All he can do is to suggest a possible hypothesis for some 
competent student to verify. 3 

The hypothesis, in brief, is this. In our ordinary waking 
life we are in touch with an environment which provides us 
with experiences, and we grow by weaving them into the 
fabric of our selves. The investigation of consciousness in 
other states than that of waking life seems to reveal the fact 
that this environment is not all that can go to the making of 
us—we are also in touch with “ the unconscious.” I would 
suggest that what we mean by “ the unconscious ” is a vast 
extension of the range of our possible experiences, of the 
environment of our selves. What each of us can there come 
in touch with will vary in each case, as in the environment of 
our waking life. Each has “ his environment ”’ in the one 
sphere as in the other, and there are elements in both for 
which he is responsible. What are the contents of that 
environment which we call “‘ the unconscious ” only patient 
investigation can reveal. There would seem at any rate to be 


the forgotten facts of our past history—but are there only our 

own past experiences? Who can say? Perhaps one day 

we may even discover devils, if not God Himself. 
Sometimes I wonder, do the devils laugh ? 


LEONARD HODGSON. 


OxForD. 
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N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. ‘ 


“INDIA’S REVOLT AGAINST CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1922, p. 447.) 


Ir is occasionally doubtful whether Mr Hamilton intends the arguments 
of his article to be taken quite seriously, but, if he does, his con- 
clusions seem to call for criticism. Having, with rather excessive 
facility, identified Western civilisation with Christianity, and even 
utilitarian ethics with Christian ethics, he comes to the conclusion 
that India in its rejection of Western civilisation has rejected Christi- 
anity, and that because of this composite rejection and because also 
retrogression to a more paternal form of government and the present 
dyarchy are alike impossible, our only dignified course is to abandon 
India altogether. We must, however, do everything we can to make 
it appear that this abandonment is wholly voluntary—otherwise our 
dignity will suffer irreparable damage, and, in passing, he suggests 
that we should spend the last ‘two years of our occupation in floating 
a loan wherewith India could pay off her indebtedness to Britain, it 
being assumed that this loan would be gladly over-subscribed by 
Indians themselves for the sake of the pleasure of getting rid of us. 

This pessimistic estimate of the situation suggests, amongst others, 
three considerations. - 

In the first place, is Mr Hamilton justified in his easy identifica- 
tion of Western civilisation with Christianity ? One could wish that 
he were, but it is necessary to face facts. Mr Hamilton says, “ the 
religion of the State is Christian, the ethics studied are Christian or 
utilitarian.” Two paragraphs further on Mr Hamilton makes it 
plain that he regards Christian and utilitarian ethics as interchange- 
able terms. But surely, however much so-called Christian ethics 
may at times depart from idealism, only a superficial study of ethics 
could suggest such an identification. As to the statement that 
“the religion of the State is Christian,” it is true, of course, that 
there is an ecclesiastical establishment in India, under which certain 
bishoprics and chaplaincies of the Church of England and the Church 
of Scotland are endowed by the Government. But so far is this 
provision from being regarded as a normal consequence of the State 
being Christian that the devotion of public money to the support 
of ministrations to civilian congregations has within the last ten 
years or so been made a special point of criticism by Indian politicians, 
and during recent months the advisability of it has been seriously 
questioned by the authorities of the Church of England herself. 
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Moreover, the policy of the Government is in general one of religious 
neutrality; and so careful are the Government officials not to depart 
from this policy in favour of Christianity that they have more than 
once been accused of giving preference to institutions under non- 
Christian management in cases where the claims of institutions under 
Christian control were, on purely educational grounds, distinctly 
superior. Moreover, however loyal and cordial may be the support 
which many individual Europeans give to Christian work in India, 
it is hardly possible to argue—any more than in regard to England 
—that the attitude of the general European population is decidedly 
Christian. Many of them seem to be peculiarly successful in con- 
cealing the fact that they have any interest in the religious obser- 
vances usually associated with Christianity. Hindus are fre- 
quently puzzled by the fact that the Europeans appear to pay less 
attention to their professed religion than the Hindus themselves do, 
and Indian Christians are on occasion bewildered when they are 
sneered at for being Christians, not by their Hindu or Mohammedan 
compatriots, but by their so-called Christian employers. It is impos- 
sible to conclude, as Mr Hamilton does, that because India has 
rejected Western civilisation she has therefore rejected Christianity. 

Besides, he must take his argument both ways. If the rejection 
of certain forms of Western civilisation is to be taken as a rejection 
of Christianity, would not the acceptance of certain other phases 
have to be regarded as indicating an acceptance of Christianity ? 
But we do not find that Mr Hamilton ventures to suggest that the 
crowded attendance of Indians at race-meetings and football matches 
(in their present forms distinctly Western importations) is to be taken 
as a proof of the progress of Christianity in India. 

Occasionally, as in his fourth paragraph, Mr Hamilton becomes 
conscious that the Christianising of India is something different from 
the infusion of Western civilisation, but this consciousness supervenes 
only to give place to a certain amount of misrepresentations of the 
actual situation. After such emphasis as he places upon the crowded 
population of India, Mr Hamilton can hardly consistently argue that 
in any district missionaries are too numerous, however mistaken, 
according to him, they may be in their purposes. Further, mission- 
aries do not nowadays estimate their influence or their success 
simply by counting heads, so that disparaging references to the 
paucity of converts is a somewhat antiquated form of criticism. 
Again, Mr Hamilton alludes to the low caste of many of the Christians. 
Missionaries, as preachers of a gospel and not of a class-privilege, 
welcome men from all castes, but they are not unaware of the dangers 
of merely “‘ mass” movements and are doing their best to obviate 
these. But, at the same time, it is not the case that “‘ few Indians 
except outcastes have been converted and baptised.” The Christian 
community includes men of the highest castes, showing a sturdy 
spirit of independence, occupying high governmental and academic 
positions, and holding their own socially with their non-Christian 
associates. 

Mr Hamilton’s misapprehension of the actual position of Christi- 
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anity in India is still further shown by his remark that “all the 
schools and colleges of India are strictly secular.” This is true of 
Government schools and colleges (though hardly reconcilable with 
the idea that “the religion of the State is Christian); but is Mr 
Hamilton ignorant of the great impetus given to education in the 
later nineteenth century by the large missionary colleges, and is he 
unaware of their present existence with a policy which cannot be 
described as secular? Is he unaware also of the fact that the pioneers 
in primary education (especially of the education of girls) have in 
very many districts been Christian missionaries, and they certainly 
have not given, and are not giving, merely secular education. 

Secondly, to come back to Mr Hamilton’s main contention 
regarding the rejection of Western civilisation, we may ask whether 
this rejection has been as complete as he supposes? There are 
some people who, as Mr Edwyn Bevan has impressively pointed 
out in his recent book (Hellenism and Christianity), think that 
unless influence results in complete identification, it is practically 
non-existent. But though we have not moulded Indian civilisation 
into an exact replica of our own, and although imitation of our 
institutions and customs will become less overt as the years go 
on, it does not follow that the impact of Western civilisation has 
been of no abiding value to India. We must not look to this detail 
or that, but to interpenetration of spirit, and we must not expect 
monotonous uniformity as the result. There is room for differences 
in that ideal of the future which East and West may work out together. 

Mr Hamilton selects as illustrations of his argument our failure 
to inculcate a love of truth and to develop a spirit of nationality 
amongst the Indian people. It might have been thought that any 
one having an Indian experience reaching back for two decades 
would have been more chary as to the effect of generalisations about 
Oriental untruthfulness. Such generalisations are always unfair 
to the many sincere and honourable men who are to be found in 
India as well as elsewhere. And they inevitably provoke a tu quoque, 
for unfortunately it is not only in India that, on occasion—to quote 
Mr Hamilton’s words—‘“‘ the countenance which conceals the real 
thoughts is more admired than the mouth which speaks from the 
fulness of the heart.” Political exigencies in other lands also have 
been known to call forth such admiration. 

Mr Hamilton argues at one point that it is the strength of the 
national spirit which has led to the rejection of Christianity, and at 
another that we failed to produce a spirit of nationality in India. 
Passing by this inconsistency and admitting that a true nationality 
for the whole of India has not yet been developed, we may ask whether 
there is not here a confusion between the nation and the state ? 
Is our ideal for India a nationality or a state? The former is bound 
to be exclusive and productive of racial antagonism. The latter 
may include within India herself many different nationalities and 
may reach out hands of friendship across the sea to the other nation- 
alities which may be bound together into the unity of the state of 
the British Commonwealth. 

Vou. XX.—No. 4. 32* 
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Finally, Mr Hamilton’s conclusion is pessimistic. He thinks that 
if we left India to intestine warfare, no great harm would be done, 
for the population is already in excess of natural resources and 
would be none the worse of diminution. But surely this Malthu- 
sianism is out of date, and development of Indian resources is pos- 
sible without the introduction of all the horrors of Western indus- 
trialism which Mr Hamilton so justly deplores. I agree with Mr 
Hamilton that a reactionary policy in government is impossible, 
and also that it is fundamentally undesirable. But I do not agree 
that the only alternative is abandonment of our task in India, with 
a backward look to the preservation of our commercial interests. 
I believe that there is a higher ideal of co-operation in which those 
who come from the West to take part in the government may make 
good as individuals of goodwill—ready to help and advise, even 
if they lose something of the prestige which has hitherto belonged 
to the ex officio, but hampered and restricted, member of a ruling 
class. W. S. Urquuart. 


CALCUTTA, 


““MODERNISTS AND UNITARIANS.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1922, p. 419.) 


AFTER reading and repeatedly re-reading the January article on 
** Modern Churchmen or Unitarians ” the non-theolcgical lay reader 
is impelled to exclaim, “‘ Words! words! words!” Albeit not wholly 
in disparagement; for is not all theology concerned with its literal 
meaning—the word about God, as religion is concerned with His 
spirit ? and we are still far from having outgrown the need of the 
former word, though certainly moving towards that outgrowth. 

** All truths are but shadows save the last,”’ as the writer reminds 
us ; and those who are not afraid to face the full implications of this 
avowal may discern some of the verbal shadows which make possible 
the arguments “‘ about it and about ” on which this article is based. 
We are reminded of another essential factor in the discussion, viz. 
‘The Unitarians are not a static Body ; they are in process of evolu- 
tion.” This might to-day be asserted with almost equal truth of 
the Church, though at the risk of hurting the feelings of some of its 
members; and it would greatly elucidate discussion and under- 
standing. 

For instance, the doctrine of the Trinity—rightly assumed to 
constitute a chief distinction between Churchmen and Unitarians, 
is thus luminously explained by Dr Martineau ! 

“To understand the Father of the early Church,” he says, “‘ you 
must go back till you reach a primeval solitude. Not mere vacancy 
do you find there, but a poised and brooding cloud. To this dormant 
potency, that is, but does not breathe, theologians gave the name of 
Father. The Father contemplated in Himself, presents only a bare 
immensity—a dark blank of possibility—the occult potency of all 
perfection, but itself realises none.” 
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This view is supported also by Mr T. R. Glover (one of the most 
winning and convincing writers about Jesus Christ) when he declares, 
“ Apart from Jesus, God is little better than an abstract noun; and 
to people who are serious, abstract nouns are of less and less use.” 

And again, the Catholic writer W. S. Lilley is quoted as affirm- 
ing, “For all practical purposes ‘God’ means the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

One is impelled to demand what human being’s aspirations after a 
complete personality would be satisfied by the mere recognition of 
His Fatherhood, and nothing more? It is remote indeed from the 
image of the Father contained in the teachings and parables of Jesus. 

While it would be incorrect to describe the God of Unitarianism 
as lacking in “the occult potency of all perfection,” these attributes 
of supreme Power and Wisdom are regarded only as the foundation 
on which are built up the better comprehended Beauty, Love, Mercy— 
demanded by finite humanity to constitute a God who can command 
its adoration. Thus “the Father” of Unitarianism comprises in 
Himself that which the Church, proceeding on other lines, embodies 
as a second Person, to whom is rendered the homage and devotion 
for which the human heart must perforce find an object. In the 
same way the Holy Ghost or Spirit is included and worshipped by 
Unitarians in the “‘ One God and Father of us all.” In the Greek and 
Roman mythologies almost all the separate attributes known and 
prized by mankind were typified as individual Divinities, worshipped 
and invoked according to the immediate necessities of the moment, 
and a like differentiation survives in the Calendar of Saints in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

True, the Unitarian makes another sort of differentiation, in 
reserving his actual worship for his ‘“‘ One God,” while his devotion 
to and adoration of Jesus is, or should be, expressed in the ethical 
and practical ways of daily life and conduct. That this distinction 
is actually apparent in the comparative lines of conduct of orthodox 
and unorthodox Christians, it would be rash to assert, although 
most Unitarians, and probably all Churchmen would admit the 
categorical imperative. 

During the war-fever, for instance, many of the Church’s spiritual 
leaders seemed to transfer their allegiance to the “ brooding cloud,” 
the “‘ dormant potency,” or the “‘ Man of War Deity ” from the Prince 
of Peace, whose doctrines were temporarily in abeyance. ‘‘ We are 
not talking about Jesus Christ—we are talking about the war,” was 
the impatient rejoinder of a patriot to an inopportune quotation : 
but this impatience was not peculiar to adherents of any one sect, 
hatred and blood lust claimed their disciples from every class and creed 
—save one, which was persecuted and denounced by all. 

But for this dark and shameful memory, how might we not exult 
over the steady progress—so largely due to the influence, through many 
years, of the Hibbert Journal—of the spirit of reason, toleration, and 
true brotherhood in truth-seeking ! 

“* And yet—it moves !” C. C. Oster. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT ‘THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Tue Rev. Proressorn JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirt. 


THE issue of the twelfth and closing volume of the Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark) gives one the oppor- 
tunity of congratulating Dr Hastings and his publishers upon their 
striking achievement. The Encyclopedia has already taken its place 
in the world of scholarship ; the more it is used, the more it is valued ; 
and alike in contents and in get-up it is a shining credit to all who 
have been concerned in its publication. All that is now required is 
an index volume, and this is promised. Meanwhile we shall take the 
twelfth volume as a convenient outline for our present survey. 

The most notable article in the volume upon theology in general 
is Professor A. E. Taylor’s on Theism, a fresh and characteristically 
lucid discussion of the entire subject. He concludes his brilliant 
survey by arguing that for those who cannot accept any theory of 
logical pluralism Kant’s moral argument is final, i.e. ‘* the argument 
from the reality of absolute moral values to the all-wise, all-holy, 
and all-powerful Supreme Being.” He defines theism as “the 
doctrine that the ultimate ground of things is a single supreme reality 
which is the source of everything other than itself and has the 
characters of being (a) intrinsically complete or perfect, and (b), as 
a consequence, an adequate object of unqualified adoration or 
worship.” The philosophical basis of this belief is restated with 
real analytic power. On an equal level of excellence are the articles 
on Time by Professor C. D. Broad, Theosophy by Dr Paul Oltramare, 
Teutonic Religion by Miss Kershaw, Totemism by Dr E. S. Hartland, 
Vedic Religion by Dr A. A. Macdonell, and War by Professor W. P. 
Paterson. Even in good encyclopedias there are often articles that 
move a reviewer who is a reader to moan with Byron, “‘ Job be my 
model, and Lethe my beverage!” There are no such articles in 
this volume of Dr Hastings’ Encyclopedia, and there are some, 
particularly those first mentioned, which lend distinction to the book. 

André Longuet’s posthumous monograph on L’Origine Commune 
des Religions (Paris : Félix Alcan) starts by arguing that, as thought 
begins by distinguishing, primitive man was first attracted by 
opposites: God made light and darkness, male and female, ete. The 
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sense of antitheses all through life produced a tendency to dualism, 
which nevertheless implied a synthesis. He works this out in cos- 
mology and ethics and theology, illustrating the development from 
ancient religion, in particular from Greece. The book is really a 
study in comparative mythology, at the root of which the author finds 
what he calls “le mythe dualiste, c’est-a-dire l’exposé des rapports 
complexes des deux divinités primitives.” Even in Hebrew mono- 
theism he professes to discover this, for Eve is viewed as originally 
an ancient goddess like Isis or Persephone. This ultra-speculative 
element in his interpretations, and the undue significance which he 
attaches to sex in the formation of religious ideas, are drawbacks to 
the argument; but there are often suggestive hints thrown out, 
and M. Longuet had evidently read widely in the region of compara- 
tive religion as well as thought for himself. The comparative religion 
articles in the Encyclopedia include a succinct essay on Zoroas- 
trianism by Professor A. J. Carnoy. He holds to his explanation of 
“ magi ” as “‘ the helpful, the curers or averters of evil spirits,” argues 
that the stoic contradiction between an ethical dualism and a cosmic 
pantheism is only explicable as the result of Eastern or Magian 
influence, but hesitates to admit that any book of the Bible except 
Tobit is directly inspired by Mazdean ideas. In the Revue @histoire 
et de littérature religieuses (January, pp. 1-12), Cumont shows, as 
against M. Prosper Alfaric, that Zervanism was simply a Mazdean 
heresy, never’ accepted by any except a minority of dissenters in 
Iran, whose descendants were attacked about 400 A.D. by Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. Mr Louis H. Gray, in The Harvard Review (January, 
pp. 87-96), ‘“‘ strongly inclines to regard Zervanism as the prevailing 
sect in the Sassanian period”; his article is mainly a review of 
Pettazzoni’s La Religione di Zarathustra, a standard work which 
evidently appeared too late (1920) to be included in Professor Carnoy’s 
bibliography. Zoroastrianism is further mentioned in the Encycelo- 
pedia’s large composite articles on Sun, Moon, and Stars, and on 
Worship; in connection with the latter, Mr E. Edwards notices that 
in Parsi worship still the individual is rarely fused in the collective 
worship of the gathering. 

In an article on Under World, Canon M‘Culloch mentions the 
early Hebrew conception of this region; but an elaborate treatment 
of the whole subject is now given by Professor L. B. Paton in Spirit- 
ism and the Cult of the Dead in Antiquity (Hodder & Stoughton), the 
most comprehensive and reliable treatise which we now have in 
English upon the subject. Dr C. J. Ball’s commentary on The Book 
of Job (Oxford) is the outstanding contribution of English scholarship 
recently within this department of theological study ; no survey could 
pass over it, and yet no survey could possibly do justice to its wealth 
of suggestion and stimulus. M. E. Podechard’s notes on the Psalms 
are generally full of suggestion ; his paper on the 49th Psalm (Revue 
Biblique, pp. 5-19) argues that the refrain of verse 12 (20) ought to 
be repeated at the end of each stanza, viz. after verses 4, 8, and 15, 
and also that verse 11 should begin, “‘ Their tombs are their dw ellings 
for ever.” Dr J. M. Powis Smith shows, in The Journal of Religion 
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(pp. 58-69), how the Psalter reflects the ritual piety of the later 
Judaism. ‘* The original use of the Psalms was largely in the interests 
of ritual, and they are to be thought of as to a great extent lyrical 
interpretations of the acts of worship ”’; this element, he thinks, was 
partly stimulated by contact with Babylonian institutions and 
practices, even by the influence of Babylonian hymnology. The 
ideas of the article are put in fuller form, along with others, in the 
same writer’s Religion of the Psalms (Cambridge University Press). 
A cognate subject has been retouched by Mr H. St John Thackeray 
in his Schweich lectures on The Septuagint and Jewish Worship 
(Mitford), which breaks new ground, and offer some data for fresh 
estimates of familiar problems. An English translation of The 
First Twelve Chapters of the Book of Isaiah (Cambridge: Bower & 
Bower), by Mr H. W. Sheppard, does not preserve the rhythmical 
form, but adheres to the order of the Hebrew words, probably for 
teaching purposes. Thus xi. 8 becomes: ‘ And frolic shall sucking 
child at hole of cobra, and on light-hole of great viper weaned child 
his hand hath set.” In x. 9 read “is” for “‘it.”” Dr Ernst Sellin’s 
commentary on Das Zwélfprophetenbuch (1922), in the Old Testament 
series which he is editing, contains a number of textual conjectures 
by his teacher, A. Klostermann, one of which emends Amos v. 26 
into: ‘* Ye shall be moved off along with the tabernacle of your king, 
and with your God whom you have made for yourselves ” (i.e. the 
golden calf of Bethel). Sellin, accepting this reading cordially, points 
out that it proves Amos to have belonged to Judah. . He is equally 
ingenious on his own account ; e.g. he gets over the difficulty of Hosea 
iii. 1-8 by omitting verse 2 as a gloss, and reading “say ” for “I 
said ” in verse 8, just as he simplifies Jonah iii. 3—4 by reading, ‘‘ Then 
Jonah arose and went to Nineveh, according to the word of the Lord— 
Nineveh was a great city before the God—to wander through it for 
three days. And Jonah arose to enter the city on each day’s journey 
and to preach, etc.””’ The commentary is clearly planned ; a trans- 
lation heads each paragraph, there are no footnotes, and the notes 
are much tothe point. As for the later Judaism, we have to chronicle 
one or two items. In the Revue Biblique (pp. 31-54) Dom de Bruyne 
makes out a good case for the theory that there were, prior to Lucian, 
two recensions of the Greek text of the Books of Maccabees, one repre- 
sented by our Greek manuscripts, and the other, very different, repre- 
sented by the Latin version. Mr R. A. Aytoun, in the Journal of 
Theological Studies (pp. 172-180), argues that the Targum specifically 
identifies the servant of the Lord with the Messiah, and also eliminates 
from his career, by ingenious exegesis, the experience of suffering. 
This, Mr Aytoun thinks, is not due to a reaction against Christianity, 
but reflects a conception already known to Jesus and the early Church. 
As this problem had been already discussed, it does not enter into 
Professor T. B. Kilpatrick’s Encyclopedia article on Suffering. But 
a cognate question is raised by Dr G. F. Moore in the Harvard Review 
(pp. 41-86); he investigates the conception of intermediaries like 
Memra, Shekinah, and Metatron, in Jewish theology, and denies that 
Memra is even a hypostasis or used in a personal sense, while 
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“Shekinah ”’ is merely a reverent circumlocution for God. Dr 
Abrahams’ article on the Targums in the Encyclopedia is disappoint- 
ingly brief—not half a column long. But it is a welcome addition, 
in this department, to have an English translation, with notes, of the 
Tractate Berakoth (S.P.C.K.), from Dr A. Lukyn Williams. 

Owing to the incidence of the alphabet, this volume of the Encyclo- 
pedia offers little or nothing that bears directly upon New Testament 
criticism. But in the Harvard Review for April Professor Hans 
Windisch surveys carefully the relevant foreign literature which has 
appeared between 1914 and 1920; he calls attention, among other 
things, to Lietzmann’s argument that the Gothic version, especially 
of Paul’s epistles, goes back to the oldest form of the Koiné text, 
and to Zahn’s remarkable reconstruction of the second-century Latin 
version and ‘‘ Western” text of Acts—an essay which is pronounced 
“far and away superior to the ‘ Western ’ texts of Blass and Hilgen- 
feld.”’ He also draws attention to a Roman Catholic book of 1915, on 
Die Theorien des modernen Sozialismus iiber den Ursprung des Chris- 
tenthums, in which the author, F. X. Kiefl, refutes the notion that 
primitive Christianity had a proletarian programme, and regards 
socialism as the real anti-Christ. The survey closes with a notice of 
Reitzenstein’s recent occupation ; that scholar has abandoned Egypt 
for Persia, and now finds even the Son of Man idea in Iranian sources, 
“with the surprising result that Jesus himself had the consciousness 
that he was Enoch”! One or two contributions have been made 
to the criticism of the Fourth Gospel, including a thoughtful little 
book upon The Miracles in St John’s Gospel and their Teaching on 
Eternal Life (Longmans), by Mr T. W. Gilbert, and a paper by Mr 
John P. Naish on ‘“‘ The Fourth Gospel and the Sacraments,” in the 
Expositor for January. But the main contribution is Professor 
Burney’s Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (Oxford), which states, 
with an ample and ingenious array of proofs, the thesis that this gospel 
is a translation of some Aramaic original, and that it originated in an 
Aramaic-speaking province like Syria, probably at Antioch, where 
“there must [?] have been a large substratum of the population to 
whom Aramaic was” more familiar than Greek. The arguments 
adduced to corroborate this conclusion do not sound impressive, 
e.g. the minimising of the Alexandrian influence. Nor is the deduction 
plausible that such a trained rabbinic scholar as John could write 
the Apocalypse. But the main force of the argument lies in its 
linguistic evidence, into which there is not space here to enter. I 
only suggest that an Aramaic source is not invariably necessary. 
For example, in ii. 22 the use of é\eyey in a pluperfect sense may be 
explicable on Dr Burney’s theory (p. 108), but, as the context 
shows, it is equivalent to eizev in the Johannine, as it is to édefev 
in the Thucydidean style, even if we hesitated about accepting Dr 
Abbott’s view that “the habitual sayings of a Jewish teacher might 
easily be confused with his sayings on special occasions.” The book 
will call attention to the problem of the Fourth Gospel, however, 
along new lines, and it is certain to stir fruitful discussion, especially 
as Dr Burney inclines to believe that John was not the apostle but 
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a young Jerusalemite of priestly family. In a pamphlet on Stoic 
Origins of the Fourth Gospel (printed for private circulation), Dr Rendel 
Harris argues that the seventh chapter of the Wisdom of Solomon 
is a Stoic hymn, to which the prologue of the Fourth Gospel is a 
pendant,. teaching that the Logos, not Wisdom, was divine. The 
wider region of such speculations has been entered boldly by Hans 
Leisegang’s Pneuma Hagion: der Ursprung der Geisibegriffs der 
synoptischen Evangelien aus der griechischen Mystik (1922) a sequel 
to his previous monograph on Die Vorchristlichen Anschauungen und 
Lehren vom Pneuma und der mystisch-intuitiven Erkenntnis (1919), 
in which he sought the roots of the Spirit-idea, especially in its 
Philonic presentation, within the region of Greek philosophy. He 
still ignores Jewish anticipations of the idea, and this is a drawback 
to his study, although he is careful,to plead that he simply sets out 
to find what a Greek would understand by the Gospel references to 
the Holy Spirit, not what these references ultimately sprang from. 
The dominant theory is that Hellenistic mysticism explains most, if 
not all, of the phenomena, and that this mysticism has affected the 
Lucan traditions of the birth and baptism of Jesus in particular. One 
trace of this is to be seen, according to Leisegang, in Luke’s treatment 
of the Sermon on the Mount, which reveals ‘‘ the complete lack of 
understanding on the part of a Greek before the deepest meaning of 
the Gospel.” What makes the monograph valuable is its collection 
of material from Hellenistic mysticism rather than its considered 
judgments. 

Porphyry’s letter to Marcella gives Mr W. J. Ferrar (Church 
Quarterly Review, April, pp. 85-97) the opportunity of discussing afresh 
this notable neoplatonist. It is perhaps late, but not too late, to call 
attention to the appreciation of Porphyry in J. Geffcken’s Der Ausgang 
des Griechisch-Rémischen Herdentums (1920), pp. 58-77, a penetrating 
and well-balanced survey of the third and fourth centuries in particular. 
The earlier phase of gnosticism is to the front in several contributions. 
For example, to the Encyclopedia Professor E. F. Scott contributes 
a lucid study of Valentinianism, one of the articles on gnostic theories 
which have been so notable a feature of the work. He points out 
how this great master of gnosticism, “‘ one of the most gifted and 
versatile minds of the early Church,” aimed at drawing gnosticism 
and the Church together. Jean Riviére, in the Revue des sciences 
religieuses (1921, pp. 297-823), which is issued by the Roman Catholic 
faculty of theology at Strassburg University, concludes his survey 
of the Marcionite view of redemption as that is reflected in the writings 
of the Armenian Eznik. The Marcionite doctrine, he thinks, passed 
through three stages: first, the assertion of redemption as a fact, 
then the advance to a theory of ransom (as is evident in the fourth 
century), and finally, the curious Armenian Marcionite notion that 
the death of Christ was due to the Old Testament God’s abuse of His 
own power. Professor Fulton writes the Encyclopedia article on 
the Trinity, with another short one on Tritheism; in the Studi 
Filosofici e Religiosi (1921, pp. 257-285) G. Furlani begins a series of 
studies upon Apollinaris of Laodicea by discussing his conception of 
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the Trinity; and in the same journal Maria Fermi begins a careful 
discussion of St Paul in relation to the Greek apologists of the second 
century (pp. 456-472). Mr R. S. Moxon’s Doctrine of Sin (Allen & 
Unwin) is partly historical, partly constructive, a book of vital 
interest, which, among other points, enters a protest against the 
domination of St Augustine’s theory. M. Hippolyte Gallerand’s study 
of “‘La rédemption dans Saint Augustine” (Revue @histoire et de 
littérature religieuses, pp. 88-77), an exhaustive survey of the subject, 
concludes by inferring that he regarded Christ’s death as the means of 
destroying the reign of the devil over the children of Adam. The 
Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (1922, pp. 5-88) again opens its 
pages toa discussion of Pascal. Paul Wernle sets him in the line of 
Christian apologists, but much lower than St Paul or St Augustine ; 
he warns Protestants that the Catholic heritage of Pascal is a handicap 
upon his apologetic by its element of “‘ synergism.” M. Reymond, 
in reply, demurs to a critic drawing sharp theological inferences from 
a work so unfinished as the Pensées, and restates some of the views 
in his previous article (see Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1921, p. 356). By 
“ synergism ”’ Wernle, of course, means the collaboration of the human 
will with divine grace, as indicated by the Council of Trent. The 
technical sense of the term, as a name for the Protestant doctrine 
which developed in and after Melanchthon, is brought out clearly 
by Mr Donald Mackenzie in the Encyclopedia. 

The last article in the Encyclopedia is a sympathetic and critical 
sketch of Zwingli by Professor Hugh Watt. H. Henri Strohl has 
published, in connection with the University of Strassburg, an im- 
portant monograph on L’ Evolution Religieuse de Luther (1922), which 
traces the development of the reformer’s thought down to 1515. It 
is a work of singular value. The writer begins by reviewing recent 
criticism of Luther, noting especially the tacit repudiation of Denifle 
and Grisar by their fellow-Romanist Kiefi, but pointing out that, 
while Keifl recognises the essentially religious origin of the Reforma- 
tion and of Luther’s propaganda, there are aspects of Luther’s early 
life which still require to be analysed in the light of religious psychology. 
He then states the problem with insight and historical candour. 
When Erasmus 


** Chose through his own glass to scan 
Sick Europe, and reduced unwillingly 
The monk within the cassock to the man 
Within the monk, they called it heresy.” 


Luther’s effort, which was deeper, they called heresy and worse. 
But, as M. Strohl has shown with unusual ability, Luther’s aims and 
motives were profoundly Christian. It is a pleasure to welcome 
French historical criticism to this problem, and to learn that the author 
has a second volume in preparation. Mr T. F. Lockyer’s Paul, Luther, 
Wesley (Epworth Press) is, as the sub-title explains, “a study in 
religious experience, as illustrative of the ethics of Christianity ” ; 
it is an appreciative, popular estimate of the great German reformer 
on well-known lines. 
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The ethical articles in this volume of the Encyclopedia are not 
specially numerous nor are they important. We miss in Miss Gardner’s 
pages on Superstition the convenient definition or description 
which Ruskin gives in his lecture on The Study of Architecture; and 
Professor H. J. Rose’s introductory discussion of Suicide might have 
been illustrated from Balzac’s Peau de Chagrin, as well as from 
Tolstoy and George Borrow. Dr Sophie Bryant’s article on Sympathy 
and Professor Morgan’s on Trust are models of brief, thorough dis- 
cussion. The Greek sense of “‘ temperance,”’ however, deserved more 
attention than it receives in the article upon that narrowed virtue. 
The Rev. John Dow writes with sense and knowledge on Usury 
(Christian), and there is an oddly favourable article on Vegetarianism 
by Dr E. Lyttelton, who seems rather perplexed by the argument 
that Jesus was not a vegetarian. There is no article on Zeal, but. 
there is one on Yawning. 


JAMES MOFFATT. 





REVIEWS. 


The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy. By Bernard 
Bosanquet, Fellow of the British Academy.—London : Macmillan 
& Co., 1921.—Pp. xxviii +220. 


THE latest of Dr Bosanquet’s books possesses two qualities which 
are, indeed, recognisable in most of his work, but which are nowhere 
so clearly displayed as here. One is the sheer range of his philo- 
sophical scholarship. For width of reading and accuracy of know- 
ledge there cannot be many to challenge comparison with him— 
certainly not among those of us whose time is mainly absorbed by 
our professional duties of teaching and administration. We can 
only acknowledge, with unstinting admiration, his mastery. There 
does not appear to be any really important book in contemporary 
philosophy which Dr Bosanquet has not swept into the stream of 
his argument. Upon Croce and Gentile, M‘Taggart and Haldane, 
‘Bergson and Whitehead, upon Alexander and a host of other realists, 
he brings to bear a mind trained by a lifelong study of Plato, Spinoza, 
Hegel, Green, and Bradley. The other quality is sympathy—a 
sympathy which springs from sheer freshness and elasticity of mind, 
and which enables Dr Bosanquet, for ali that he holds firmly to his 
own views, to put himself with real insight at the point of view of 
others. His attitude towards all the diverse movements in con- 
temporary thought is one of generous welcome for what each has to 
contribute towards the common enterprise of “ speculative philo- 
sophy.” Even when he has to insist on differences of view, he yet 
writes as one who seeks, and offers, co-operation in a common task, 
rather than as one anxious to refute or condemn. Hence his polemics 
are, in temper and method, gentle and serene. He never lapses into 
the acerbity which makes Bradley’s polemical manner polished but 
not polite. Still less is he ever guilty of that superior scorn which 
as a rule exhibits only the critic’s failure to understand what he 
criticises. Thus, whether we agree with Dr Bosanquet or not, we 
must at least acknowledge that in knowledge and in sympathy his 
book is a model of what a philosophical treatise ought to be. 

The “ extremes,” the meeting of which Dr Bosanquet exhibits, 
would have to be distinguished by their current labels as (1) “ neo- 
idealism,”’ i.e. Croce, Gentile, and their school, with Bergson in a more 
detached position ; (2) “‘ realism,” which may be either “ new,” i.e. 
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Alexander in England and “the Six ” (Perry, Holt, e¢ al.) in America, 
or “ critical,” i.e. Strong, Sellars, and others ; and (8) “‘ old idealism,” 
or “absolutism,” or, as Dr Bosanquet himself prefers to say, 
“ speculative philosophy,” as represented by Bradley and himself 
on the basis of Plato and Hegel. But it is precisely one of Dr 
Bosanquet’s most fundamental points that these labels are altogether 
misleading ; that they proclaim divisions which are either superficial 
or obsolete, and which hide both disagreements which are significant, 
and, even more, agreements in which extremes veritably meet. In 
short, the old labels disguise new realignments. They tend to keep 
discussion focussed on issues from which the life has ebbed, and thus 
distract attention from the living issues on which we really agree or 
differ. Absolutist, for example, is found agreeing with realist against 
neo-idealist on the objectivity of nature (the world of perception) ; 
realist agrees with neo-idealist against absolutist on the ultimate 
reality of change and time; neo-idealist differs from absolutist, 
realist differs from realist, on the metaphysical import of religion. 
It is these meetings and these differences, cross-secting in all directions 
the boundary-lines fixed by our labels, which form Dr Bosanquet’s 
topic. Penetrating beneath the shibboleths of schools, he has 
attempted to make contemporary thought conscious of whither the 
various tendencies in it are leading. He looks to this critical self- 
consciousness to help us recognise which tendencies lead us astray 
and which bring us back, with fresh appreciation, to the old and true 
insights of “‘ speculative philosophy.” ‘‘ The neo-realist, the man of 
comparative science, and the empiricist, are everywhere at work 
to-day . . . building the foundations of that speculative philosophy 
whose superstructure already exists. Of course, in doing so, they 
immensely enrich and effectively amend it ’’ (p. 75). 

There are, amidst a wealth of minor details, four main topics on 
which philosophical opponents are found to meet. They are: (1) 
the treatment of sense-data ; (2) the inclusion of the “ imaginary,” 
from dreams to art, in the “ real” of metaphysics ; (8) the problem 
of time, change, progress; (4) the justification of a religious, as 
distinct from a merely moral, attitude towards the universe. So far 
as the limits of a review permit, I shall attempt to indicate the main 
points in Dr Bosanquet’s handling of each of these four topics. 

1. Sense-data.—Dr Bosanquet welcomes Dr Moore’s Refutation 
of Idealism at least so far as its purport is to insist on the object- 
ivity of sense-data. He quotes Bradley effectively as rejecting with 
emphasis the view that an object of perception is nothing but an 
observer’s “‘ state of mind.” In so far as the assertion, by the Italian 
neo-idealists, of the creation of objects by pure acts of thought 
amounts to such “ mentalism,” realism and speculative philosophy 
alike reject it. Dr Bosanquet endorses the moral of Whitehead’s 
exposure of the “ fallacy of bifurcation,” by insisting that to treat 
sense-data as “subjective” and “ mental” (and, therefore, non- 
physical) is to split nature in two, and rob it of the beauty which is 
so important an element in our experience of it. Sense-data are not 
‘* sensations ”’ in an exclusively mental sense, but simply phenomena, 
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which are what they are, but the nature and occurrence of which 
are dependent on a multitude of conditions, i.e. imply, and are implied 
by, the nature of the universe as a whole. The problem is to analyse 
these conditions as completely as we can; and if what Whitehead 
calls “‘ percipient events ” are among them, what of it? No actual 
element of experience is diminished in its reality by the discovery 
of the conditions in the presence of which it must occur and in the 
absence of which it cannot occur. But it is a mistake to confuse 
“ objectivity ” with “ absolute self-existence,” i.e. with independence 
of all conditions whatsoever. The same applies to the “ things ” of 
ordinary perception. Things are the colours, sounds, etc., in which 
they appear, and again the problem is to correlate each appearance 
with its conditions, and thereby to remove the contradictions which 
would otherwise seem to exist between some of the appearances. 
The mistake here to be avoided is once more the bifurcation of the 
thing into its appearances, on the one side, and a transcendent “ thing- 
in-itself,” on the other. The “critical” realists, Dr Bosanquet 
shows, have fallen victims to this mistake, through confusing the 
transcendence of immediacy which is characteristic of all thought, 
with the transcendence of all experience whatsoever which yields 
the bogey of the “ thing-in-itself.”” On the other hand, the “ critical 
realists’ supply a valuable corrective to the tendency of other 
realists to claim for sense-data an unconditioned self-existence, by 
insisting upon all those aspects and connections of sense-data which 
have commonly been treated sub voce “sensation,” and without 
which our study of them as actually experienced remains incomplete. 
In short, though we must reject the classification of sense-data as 
“ mental,” if that implies ‘ bifurcation,” we must retain the con- 
tributions to a study of them as phenomena which have been made 
under cover of that label. As regards, finally, ‘‘ scientific objects,” 
like electrons, our right to assert their reality is guaranteed for 
“ speculative philosophy ”’ precisely by the principle that thought 
transcends the immediately-given by following out all that is implied 
in the given. Thus no realisms are needed to supply the philo- 
sophical foundations for physics as an empirical science. At any 
tate, the ‘‘ old’ idealism, whilst including ranges of experience which 
science does not draw upon, provides for all that science needs or 
cares about. Incidentally, the old idealism agrees with realism in 
the assertion of a common world, and in the use of the social criterion 
for this world ; and the theory of the American realists that a mind 
is a cross-section of the object-world comes near to differing only in 
words from the old-idealist position (chap. i.). 

2. The imaginary (“ unreal”) and the real—Dr Bosanquet’s dis- 
cussion proceeds on a principle which, in the Preface (p. xi), he 
formulates in the words, ‘“‘ I hold no experience . . . to be destitute 
of metaphysical implication,” and which he expands into the philo- 
sophical programme of a “critical survey of experience,” in the 
execution of which our diverse experiences are transmuted “ from 
an unaccountable congeries into a system with a connected struc- 
ture ” (p. 88). It is part of this survey to sort out, according to the 
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special interests and conditions which determine them, various sorts 
of experiences into subordinate systems, and thus we get the worlds 
of dreams, of art, of religion, ete. Among these worlds, what we 
currently call the “real’’ world is but one, a special selection or 
construction, “arbitrary, though unavoidable” (p. 380), certainly 
not all-inclusive and still less the standard for “‘ reality ” in the meta- 
physical sense. From this angle, the “ absolutist ’ programme for 
metaphysics, as rejecting no form of experience from among the data 
for a theory of the universe, has obvious affinities with Meinong’s 
programme for a Gegenstandstheorie which shall include all objects 
whatsoever of which in any kind of experience we become aware. 
And in so far as realists of all schools use the distinction between 
“subsistence ’’ and “existence” to include in the scope of their 
inquiries the “‘ real ” as well as the “ unreal,” the “‘ meeting ” between 
them and the absolutists is evident. 

In the course of this discussion, Dr Bosanquet criticises me for 
having supported, in my Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, a view 
of Mr Russell’s which he finds incompatible with the positions just 
laid down. I had quoted a passage in which Mr Russell contrasts 
the “ reality ” of Napoleon with that of Hamlet, and declares Hamlet 
to be real “‘ only as thoughts and feelings ” in the minds of Shake- 
speare and of his readers. Against the metaphysical theory of art 
implied in this language, Dr Bosanquet has no difficulty in bringing 
conclusive arguments of his own as well as a formidable array of 
authorities—Stout, Alexander, Bradley (again a meeting of extremes !). 
I acknowledge the correction gladly, and admit that I was careless 
in trying to support my argument by means of a quotation from 
Russell which carries so much further than I meant to go. But the 
point which I sought to make, and which is much less ambitious than 
a theory of art, still seems to me valid when stated with the reserva: 
tions which I now see it requires. My problem was concerned with 
the methods of thought employed in making, within the whole field 
of experience, the selection which in practice (not in metaphysics) 
we call the “ real”’ world. We are constantly compelled to test the 
claims of objects which offer themselves as candidates for a place in 
that world, and which are even treated by many people as belonging 
there. Take, e.g., the bona fide belief of children in fairies, or of 
savages in evil spirits. Again, during one period of the war, the 
rumour that a German spy, disguised as a high British officer, was 
exploring the front line was so persistent that men were actually 
detailed to watch for and capture him. How is the status of such 
objects to be tested ? My argument was that these candidates for 
inclusion in the “ real” world of ordinary life must, if real, appear 
there, i.e. manifest themselves in the form of sense-data which cannot 
otherwise be accounted for (Dr Bosanquet’s ‘“ This or Nothing ” 
principle certainly applies). In other words, if real, they must be 
realised ; ¢.g. an occasion must come when the watchers can truthfully 
say, ‘‘ This (=actual sense-data) is our man.” I do not think there 
is anything in Dr Bosanquet’s chap. ii. which traverses this problem 
or the solution proposed. 
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But the whole problem leads Dr Bosanquet on to a discussion 
(chaps. iii. and iv.) of the status of the ontological argument at the 
present day, and of the relation of Essence to Existence, with special 
reference to Spinoza. These chapters are, to my mind, the most 
original in the book, and repay repeated study. I would draw 
especial attention to the way in which Dr Bosanquet applies his 
principle of the ontological value of every form of experience to in- 


. stinct and emotion which, precisely because they are responses to 


the universe, mediate revelations of its character. From this angle 
he is able to endorse Alexander’s interpretation of religion as an 
instinctive demand for a universe deserving of worship, a demand 
which the universe meets. 

8. Change, Time, Progress—Dr Bosanquet makes an extra- 
ordinarily bold and startling approach to these problems by the 
suggestion (chap. v.) that the clue to their solution is one with the 
correct analysis of categorical propositions, such as “‘ 7 plus 5=12.” 
“I take for consideration this simplest case, in which, as I believe, 
the whole decision upon the ultimate reality of time and progress 
and the just criticism of moral perfectibility as a world-principle in 
opposition to religious self-transcendence can be shown to be con- 
tained in principle ” (p. 108). On its logical side, his contention is 
that in every judgment, as a living act of thought, we have an 
“eternal novelty,” not an analytic or tautological identity. He 
presses this point especially against Bergson’s criticism of “ intelli- 
gence,” and against Gentile. ‘‘ To know it (viz. that 7 plus 5=12), 
we must connect it with the whole ; and to connect it with the whole, 
in principle and ultimately, we must revivify the whole in its con- 
nection with the living present of thought. ... The life of reality 
is one; and the reason why we expect our truth to continue true, if 
ever it was true, is that it belongs inherently to the universe which 
persists, and with which, as a whole, our thought and activity are 
bound up, and which our constructive thinking enriches in main- 
taining and maintains in enriching from moment to moment” 
(pp. 111, 112). Bosanquet’s use of “thought ” and “ thinking ” must, 
throughout, be interpreted in the light of such passages as these : 
“Every object of thought is real, and every object of thought is 
transcendent of immediate experience’ (p. 145); ‘‘ what governs 
thought and finds utterance in its coherence is simply the nature of 
things” (p. 176); “‘ Thought . . . is the objective order of things, 
not a course of ideas in finite experience ” (p. 204). If, with prin- 
ciples such as these, we approach the problem whether the universe 
as a whole is in time and changes and progresses as a whole, or whether 
time, change, progress are predicable only of finites within the universe, 
the result for Dr Bosanquet is not in doubt. ‘‘ The whole can be said 
to change only if it departs from its unity of character and value. . . . 
The whole of what exists cannot move away from its fundamental 
characters—say its categories—and values” (p. 198). To raise 
against such a view the bogey of James’s “ block-universe,”’ or of 
Royce’s “‘ totum simul,” is mere irrelevance. There is noJattempt to 
deny whatever cases of change and progress empirically occur, but 
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the real issue is whether in its fundamental and pervading character 
the universe changes so that in the course of time it is replaced by a 
universe of entirely different fundamental character. That such 
substitution in fundamentals is “‘ impossible in rerum natura ”’ (p. 179), 
Dr Bosanquet believes to be capable of demonstration even by abstract 
and formal speculative argument. But he prefers to rely, not on 
such argument, but “‘on the suggestions of life and experience ” 
(p. 177). Inshort, nobody really believes in such change who attaches 
any weight at all to religion, and especially to that “‘ normal mystical 
experience ’” which “is really a universal characteristic of human 
nature, and makes us feel our self-transcendence and continuity with 
the greater world as an inevitable factor of our being ” (p. 70). 

4. Morality and Religion—And so we come to the antithesis 
between meliorism (‘‘the end is progress ”’), with its belief in the 
perfectibility of the human race by its own efforts, and the mystical 
response to, and identification with, that pervading and abiding 
character of value and satisfactoriness in the universe which evokes 
from us the attitude of worship. Here the Italian neo-idealists meet 
the American realists in rejecting the mystic’s religion as superstition, 
and asserting the supremacy of morality, i.e. of the effort after human 
perfection and happiness in this world, glorified as the “religion of 
humanity.” Over against them, a realist, like Alexander, meets an 
absolutist, like Bosanquet, in asserting the necessity and reasonable- 
ness of the mystic’s attitude as well as its difference from morality 
as above conceived. But, again, Alexander and Bosanquet differ 
in that the former asserts the creative evolution of the universe in 
time towards the quality of “‘ deity,”’ whereas to the latter this quality 
is an abiding and eternal feature of the universe, though displayed in 
ever fresh forms in the stream of time. That existence must be a 
succession of events ad infinitum is common ground to all sides in 
this debate, but for Dr Bosanquet “ a revelation of spiritual meaning 
is another and a larger thing than an accumulation of advantages 
along the lines of humanism and philanthropy ” (p. 207). And there 
is undeniable justice in his accusation that the meliorist, though in 
his metaphysical moods he may predicate progress of the universe 
“as a whole,” is actually thinking only of the progress of the human 
race on this earth, and that when he talks of eliminating evil from the 
“‘ universe,” he is emphasising rather the outward obstacles to human 
well-being than the roots of evil in the human heart. Even when 
the moral argument is put at its highest as an unceasing advance 
towards a perfection never finally and completely attained, still what 
religion calls the assurance of salvation is not yet thus accounted for. 
“* For us it [the Absolute] is the living source of the [temporal] series, 
a source with which we can identify ourselves by faith and will, and 
therefore can unite ourselves with its perfection, although not in 
factual existence transcending the temporal series. . . . It does not 
move from its nature, but reveals it; and the moral point of view 
itself becomes another thing and loses its self-contradictoriness when 
its constant aspiration after self-transcendence becomes the necessary 
consequence of a will, which is in principle and assurance identified 
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with the supreme good in a stable universe, and is a form of its self- 
utterance ” (p. 216). 

I will conclude with one general comment. Clearly such a view 
as this cannot by argument be demonstrated, or even made plausible, 
to anyone to whom this language conveys no meaning, either because 
he lacks the mystical response to the universe, or else because he 
distrusts that response too much to use it in his efforts to think out 
and express the nature of the universe. In the last resort, all the 
divergences in contemporary philosophy would seem to spring from 
this single root, that philosophers, misled in part by current dis- 
tinctions between “ feeling ” and “‘ thought,” or between “ cognition ” 
(or “ science ’’) and “ volition ” (or “ practice ”), or between “ know- 
ledge” and “ faith,” rely too often in their metaphysics on one side 
only of some such antithesis, and thus neglect to explore, with Dr 
Bosanquet, the metaphysical import of every kind and mode of 
experience. The carrying out of this programme, however, requires 
skill in “‘ dialectic ” (in Plato’s sense and Hegel’s). In short, one 
might condense the whole of Dr Bosanquet’s survey of contemporary 
philosophy into this thesis: that no single movement of thought in 
it is either “ synoptic” enough or “ dialectic” enough, but that, 
taken all together in. their manifold agreements and disagreements 
which cut so perplexingly across all party labels, they offer the 
picture of a total effort which is both truly synoptic in its scope and 
truly dialectic in its antitheses. That the contemplation of this 
total effort should fill Dr Bosanquet with high hopes for the future 
of philosophy may well encourage and inspire us all. 

R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





The Elements of Social Justice. By L. T. Hobhouse, D.Lit., LL.D., 
Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University of London. 
—London : George Allen & Unwin.—Pp. 208. 


In this work Professor Hobhouse undertakes the task of applying 
the principles of ethics reached by him in his Rational Good to the 
main problems of social organisation. Upon this task he brings to 
bear not merely the ripened results of many years of inquiry in the 
varied fields of philosophy and sociology, but also a very wide experi- 
ence of affairs and of the working of social institutions. The book 
before us has thus the advantage of embodying the rare combination 
of a profound grasp of fundamental principles with an insight into 
the difficulties and perplexities of actual life. 

In his former book the good was shown to be generally a harmony 
with some disposition of mind, and the rational good a harmony 
carried consistently through the world of mind and its experience. 
Self-development was rationally desirable only in so far as it was 
capable of harmony with the development of others. Further, while 
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insisting on the importance of feeling, as emphatically as any writer 
in recent times, Professor Hobhouse was able, in the light of 4 fresh 
analysis of the springs of conduct, to correct the errors of the Utili- 
tarians, while at the same time doing justice to what was valuable 
in their theory, and thus, while refusing to separate happiness from 
the modes of life in which happiness is attained, he defines the good 
as “‘ happiness in the fulfilment of vital capacities in a world adapted 
to mind.” 

The theory of harmony may appear to some purely formal and 
empty of content. In the hands of Professor Hobhouse it proves 
itself wonderfully rich and fertile. In this work he applies it with 
marked success to the problems of democracy, of liberty and equality, 
of economic justice and the organisation of industry, and in each 
case it is shown to furnish important principles for our guidance. 
In particular, the theory of harmony avoids, on the one hand, the 
false separation between the individual and the social effected by 
the individualists, and, on the other, the tendency to merge indi- 
viduality into a colourless absolute, so noticeable in much of the 
social philosophy of the idealists. Professor Hobhouse has supplied 
a social philosophy which does justice at once to individual personality 
and to the spiritual unity which binds men together in the common 
good. The latter is conceived by him as “ neither the sum of indi- 
vidual goods as independently determined, nor another kind of good 
opposed to them. It is the harmony of which each individual good 
is a constituent.” This notion of the common good as a harmony 
underlies Professor Hobhouse’s whole discussion. Thus rights are 
claims to the conditions requisite for the fulfilment of personality 
in harmony with the common good. Such rights must not be con- 
ceived as prior to or independent of social relationships—they are 
elements in social welfare. This was of course recognised by Green, 
but the latter’s metaphysics required him to say that everything 
which exists must be in somebody’s mind, and that therefore there 
is no right but thinking makes it so. Professor Hobhouse is able to 
put the matter in a clearer light by insisting that rights and duties 
are based on the conditions of harmony. Accordingly there are 
rights wherever there are individuals in relation and conditions 
requisite for their harmonious development. Moral rights do not, 
therefore, depend essentially on recognition, though st.ch rights must 
be distinguished from legal rights, which require varying degrees of 
recognition. Moreover, rights and duties are not absolute, “ not 
conditions limiting the common good from without, but conditions 
constituting the common good in the varying situations of life and 
the intermingling relations of men.” 

The notion of harmony is further utilised by Professor Hobhouse 
in his illuminating discussion of moral and social freedom. Freedom 
implies negatively the absence of external constraint, and positively 
self-determination. But the latter has often been interpreted in a 
narrow sense as meaning determination by law—though a law 
imposed on the individual by himself. Such determination may, 
and often does, lead to the cramping and narrowing of character. 
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True freedom there is, only when there is harmony, i.e. when the 
impulses are adapted and shaped by the requirements of life as a whole, 
and when the active unity of the self finds expression in and through 
the harmonious co-operation of the impulses themselves. 

In his account of social freedom Professor Hobhouse may be said 
to supply the philosophical principles that ought to inspire all radical 
legislation. The ultimate foundation of liberty is that it is a condi- 
tion of spiritual growth. Spiritual unity in the common good can 
only flourish in a spiritual medium, and cannot be obtained through 
compulsion. This general liberty, however, must be differentiated 
into “‘ liberties,” i.e. rights. ‘‘ The system of rights is the system of 
harmonised liberties.” The problem of restraint is put in a new 
light when looked at from this point of view, for clearly restraint 
may be used to prevent the violation of rights. This theory is applied 
by Professor Hobhouse to the problems of State control of contracts 
as in factory legislation, to the rights of free discussion, to religious 
toleration, to the problems of conscientious objection, ete.; and upon 
all of them he throws new light. 

The treatment of justice and equality is so full that only a very 
inadequate summary can be given here. The fundamental principle 
of equality follows from the theory of harmony as the good, and 
consists in the claim that each has upon the common good, propor- 
tioned to his own qualifications for sharing it. The conditions of 
harmony constitute the only ground for differential treatment. 
Distributive justice is defined as “‘ equal satisfaction of equal needs, 
subject to the adequate maintenance of useful functions.” Perhaps 
the most interesting parts of Professor Hobhouse’s book are to be 
found in the chapters dealing with the principles that should regulate 
economic organisation. The requirements of the community must be 
harmonised with the requirements of each performer of function by 
rewards proportioned to the value of his work, while for non-function 
and mis-function curative and preventive treatment must be provided. 
From these principles important conclusions emerge. Firstly, the 
economic organisation must be such as to maintain the necessary 
economic functions; in other words, the needs of the workers must 
be prescribed for in harmony with their function. Secondly, there 
is no functionless wealth. Thirdly, the minimum remuneration is 
that which will maintain the least capable worker actually required 
by the industrial system in a condition of normal healthy develop- 
ment. Fourthly, beyond that minimum there must be reward pro- 
portionate to value, determinable by experience. The system 
advocated is one of free exchange, and is thus more in harmony with 
Social Liberalism than with Socialism proper. The analysis of 
property and of the individual and social factors of wealth that 
Professor Hobhouse next undertakes confirms the main results of 
his treatment of social justice. For it leads him to the conclusion 
that the community ought to be the owner of land, of all natural 
resources, and of all capital accumulated by past generations, while 
the individual should have as his own property his salary and 
personal accumulations. The ultimate control of industry must be 
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vested in the community. The industrial organisation that is finally 
recommended is one in which unearned wealth would accrue to the 
community, in which industrial management would be in the hands 
of joint boards of producers and consumers, the municipality, 
co-operative associations, and private enterprise, according to the 
particular requirements of the industry. The general conditions of 
work and remuneration would be laid down by law and applied in 
detail to each case by Trade Boards. The scheme as a whole does 
not differ, it seems to me, quite as much as Professor Hobhouse 
implies, from the later forms of Guild Socialism, though Professor 
Hobhouse lays greater stress than do the Guild Socialists upon 
co-ordination of functions. 

The book is not polemical but constructive, and the manner in 
which Professor Hobhouse has contrived to combine in his own 
theory all that is best in other systems of social philosophy, while 
correcting their limitations in the light of fundamental principles, 
furnishes an excellent example of the theory of harmony. 


Morris GINSBERG. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





A History of Indian Philosophy. By Surendranath Dasgupta, 
M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Government College, Chitta- 
gong, Bengal. Vol. I.—Cambridge: University Press, 1922. 
Pp. xvi+ 528. 


THE outlines of the chief Indian systems have been for now about a 
century accessible to European readers in the essays of the great 
scholar Colebrooke. It may be said that even to-day it is hardly 
necessary to seek such outlines in any other quarter. For an acquaint- 
ance with the Indian manner of discussing philosophical questions 
we may refer to a delightful group of writings which are now generally 
neglected. These are works of Christian apologists, contending on 
more or less equal terms with Indian disputants. These apologists— 
they belonged to the middle of the nineteenth century—were men of 
sound philosophic culture, and those among them who were of Indian 
birth were in several instances thoroughly at home in their native 
systems and methods. Thus from such books as K. M. Banerjea’s 
Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy (1861), Ballantyne’s Christianity 
contrasted with Hindu Philosophy (London, 1859), FitzEdward Hall’s 
Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems by N. N. 
Sasiri Gore (1862), and the anonymous Dialogue of the Knowledge of 
the Supreme Lord (Cambridge, 1886), we obtain a clear insight into 
the views which their authors were combating, even if, from later 
advances in European thought, it may sometimes appear that they 
were dealing with ideas more subtle than their own. 

At the present day the interest of European philosophers in Indian 
ideas cannot be said to be keen. The time of Schopenhauer’s 
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enthusiasm for the Upanishads is gone; and the only attempt to 
incorporate the Indian contribution in a general history of philosophy, 
that of Deussen, is felt to be infected with a slight suspicion of 
“Schwarmerei.”” Modern philosophers are, in fact, a little impatient 
of Indian analogies and anticipations. The fault is not entirely 
on the side of the popularising theosophists, neo-Buddhists, and 
Vedantists, or of books eloquent in Eastern terminologies and too 
prone to blur the sharp outlines of European doctrines in their 
zeal for comparison. The feeling is deeper. Behind the philosophy 
of modern Europe there are the great advances of modern science, 
with its refined ideas, its methods of enormous power, and its immense 
masses of verified fact. The recent developments of mathematical 
logic, mathematical theories of the infinite, physical and psychological 
methods—the doctrines which live in this milieu are too unequally 
matched with systems based upon an embryonic science, an intuitive 
psychology, and for the most part on too intimate terms with religion. 
Moreover, the Indian philosophies have hitherto been known in 
Europe chiefly from translations of relatively easy or secondary 
texts, in many cases literary or religious. It is not realised that the 
Indian pandit is, in spite of his limitations, a logician and meta- 
physician in his bones, that he is fertile and dauntless in speculation, 
that he wields a language of unrivalled suppleness in discrimination, 
and has worked out a logical terminology of heroic and almost 
mathematical consistency. 

Another awkward feature of Indian philosophies is that they 
generally profess to be disciplines also. Their truths are not only 
to be heard and understood ; they are to be realised by meditation. 
The Vedantin holds that by means of meditation and practice he 
can reach successively wider intuitions, and the Yogin that by 
asceticism he can attain the power of seeing the atoms and so forth. 
This is, in fact, rather a poser for our European thinkers, who would 
generally admit that various passions and biases are an obstacle 
to the acquisition of truth, and might in some cases allow that civil- 
isation and science are based upon renunciation in various stages, 
but would hardly in modern times agree that systematic spiritual 
discipline would much facilitate the realisation of the highest truths. 
They would be apprehensive of auto-suggestion; but they would 
hardly claim to have tried the method. 

' Professor Dasgupta’s work is the first attempt at a compre- 
hensive exposition of the Indian philosophies generally. Max 
Miiller’s Sia Systems of Indian Philosophy was the work of a brilliant 
scholar at home in Indian literature and in philosophic thinking also. 
But it would be idle to pretend that he was familiar with any of the 
more technical works, in the same way as was Colonel Jacob, whose 
Handful of Popular Maxims is a mine of information on practical 
points of logic and dialectics. Much work has been done of late 
years in connection with Buddhist logic, metaphysic, and epistem- 
ology, and we have accurate translations by Thibaut, Dr Ganganath 
Jha, and others of important works belonging to other systems. For 
Indian logic generally we have an excellent essay in German by 
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Professor Jacobi of Bonn, a useful treatise (especially as regards 
the syllogism) by a Japanese scholar Sugiura (Philadelphia, 1900), 
and a really systematic exposition in Professor Suali’s Introduzione 
allo studio della Filosofia Indiana (Paris, 1918), not to mention more 
recent books. But Professor Dasgupta’s work is of much ampler 
design than any of these. He is thoroughly at home in all the 
important and difficult texts, and he has received a training in 
European philosophy. His intelligence is alert and candid, and he 
has the historical sense. We can sincerely commend both his 
method, which is that of exposition, eschewing all comparisons 
with European ideas, and his style, which is untrammelled, full, 
direct, and flowing. From this book the English reader can obtain 
an accurate idea of the questions which have occupied the Indian 
philosophers and of their manner of dealing with them. The short 
introductory chapter stating the present position of these studies is 
really admirable. 

Professor Dasgupta’s work is based upon primary sources, and 
in some large matters he develops independent views. In regard 
to Buddhism he points out that the doctrine of Sunyatd, or “‘ the void,” 
the entire denial of any measure of substantiality, whether in the 
object or in the subject, was prior to Nagarjuna, who merely 
systematised it. The theory of Tathatd or an absolute experience, 
which presents such an interesting analogy to Dr Bradley’s views, 
really arose and fell with Asvaghosha; and the dlaya-vijndna, or 
‘repository cognition” of the Vijfianavadins, which among other 
functions serves partly the same purpose, is in some texts acknow- 
ledged to be merely a concession to the weakness of the public, which 
was frightened by an unmitigated sensationalism. - Of that wonder- 
fully poetic doctrine, the Sankhya, Professor Dasgupta brings to 
light an early form, elicited from the medical work of Charaka, and 
showing agreement with an outline known from the Mahabharata. 
He also lays stress upon a view evidenced in several passages, but 
surely unorthodox, according to which the three attributes of the 
Sankhyan primordial substance prakriti are substantial, so that the 
prakriti itself becomes a mere state, adjectival. The account of the 
Nyaya-Vaiseshika philosophy is excellent, and the view that these 
systems are somehow connected with the Mimamsa, so largely occupied 
with the principles of theological and legal exegesis, seems to contain 
an element of truth. For it is reasonable to hold that in India, as 
in Greece, logic arose from grammatical and exegetic studies. Of 
course there are other elements in this philosophy, such as its cate- 
gories and its atomic doctrines, for which we must find another 
origin. The system may claim a special interest at the present time 
by reason of its affinities with medizval scholasticism and modern 
realisms. We cannot review Professor Dasgupta’s treatment of all 
the systems. He gives a good outline of Jainism, with its doctrine 
of limited truths or aspects, the Syddvdda; and in his account of the 
Vedanta, where he points out that primarily Sankara is more a 
theologian than a philosopher, he is original in drawing attention 
to the logical category of “‘ the indeterminate,” which was an impor- 
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tant development of the later and more difficult works. This later 
literature will be the subject-matter of a second volume, which will 
include also the sectarian philosophies, Vaishnava, Saiva, etc., and 
which can hardly fail to be of at least equal extent. 

Professor Dasgupta’s work will not dispense the student who 
wishes to inspect the different doctrines in their precise bearings 
from seeking them in situ in their systematic expositions. The like 
may, of course, be said in regard to any compendium of European 
philosophies. The distinguishing feature here is that so large a pro- 
portion of the original texts is at present inaccessible except in Sanskrit. 
Professor Dasgupta admits that, and explains why, he has not given us 
a history strictly so called; but we get a historical perspective. If we 
may hope for some revision in a later edition, it is in regard to some 
points of scholarship. What is meant by the “touch of untouch,” 
on p. 428, we cannot guess ; nor do we follow the translation of the 
sentence in which it appears. “ Arising after getting” (p. 98) is 
not a good rendering of pratitya-samutpdda (“arising in relation 
to something else”). To find in the Pali dsava any reference to 
“ intoxicants ’’ was possible only so long as the real etymology was 
unknown; and in giving “ bio-motor force” as the equivalent of 
prana (p. 250), or vayu (p. 262), which properly denote air-currents 
supposed to perform physiological functions in the body, Professor 
Dasgupta is yielding to decidedly tendencious influences. 

It has been said that what modern Europe at this date requires 
from ancient and oriental cultures is not their ideas (which may be 
supposed to have been anticipated or absorbed), but their intuitions. 
Even if that were true, justice demands that the ideas should be 
accorded their rightful historical position: and, apart from that 
again, it is a matter of human and also scientific interest to know 
what these matters were and how they arose. Europe and America 
supply a rather good market for the inferior products of Indian 
thought: why not for the best? But a mere Indianist may also 
perhaps venture to inquire whether in this sphere all the ideas have 
been absorbed. It may turn out that idealism in its Platonic or 
Hegelian form was never even approached in India; but most other 
views have been suggested, adumbrated, or worked out by Indian 
thinkers in their way; and at the present time, when logic and 
epistemology are so much in the foreground, it may be interesting 
to inquire what Indian doctrines there were concerning validity 
and truth, how far the Indian thinkers grasped the pragmatic idea, 
what use they made of their apeksha-buddhi “awareness of rela- 
tion,” what Kumiarila meant by his doctrine that knowledge was 
not directly known, but inferred from a ‘“‘ knownness ”’ in the object, 
or how the Vedanta deals with that last inquiry addressed to any 
philosophy, professing to be not only beautiful, but true, namely, 
how far the system is consistent with the fact of its exposition 
or discussion. F. W. THomas. 


Inp1a OrrFicre, LONDON. 
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The Legacy of Greece. Edited by R. W. Livingstone.—Oxford 
University Press, 1921.—Pp. xii +424. 


DespPITE its obviousness, the title of this book is a happy choice, 
and its suggestiveness will be apparent to every reader. It has the 
effect of an “‘ open sesame,” and is a signal that he is in for very 
good things—not so much that they are all new, but that they are 
gathered together, both old and new, into one convenient place. 
That it is so arranged is perhaps the reason why the editor in the 
preface calls it “the first (book) of its kind in English.” The 
“legacy ’” bequeathed to us by the Greeks is a composite one, and 
its parts are discussed in twelve different chapters by eleven different 
writers, and a master of his craft is responsible for each chapter. 
The subjects dealt with in the volume range from “‘ The Value of 
Greece to the Future of the World,” by Professor Gilbert Murray, 
to ‘* Architecture,”” by Sir Reginald Blomfield, and coming in between 
are chapters on religion, philosophy, mathematics and astronomy, 
natural science, biology, medicine, literature, history, politics, and 
art. The net is thus sufficiently spread to catch readers of various 
tastes and interests, but the bulkiest portion is naturally for those 
who prefer the less technical subjects, as religion, philosophy, and 
literature. It is difficult to state clearly in a few words the object of 
the book beyond ‘its bare title. ‘‘ The purpose of these little essays,” 
says one of the contributors (p. 161), “‘ is to help though ever so little 
to defend and justify the study of the language and the vast literature 
of Greece.” This statement does not quite cover all that the several 
writers have in view, for, to mention only one thing, it does not in- 
clude (that is, specifically) a very important element which clearly 
runs through the work, namely, the scientific principle of evolution. 
This principle, nevertheless, is just hinted at in the preface, where 
we read that our study of Greek thought and literature discovers to 
us our own younger faces with fewer lines and wrinkles. 

The writers are evidently desirous of restoring Greek and ‘Greek 
things to the position of respect they once held. No one can mistake 
their enthusiasm, and in their appraisement of what the Ancient 
Greeks achieved “in various realms of the spirit and the intellect ” 
they are not unmindful of the old Greek principle, unde ayar— 
nothing in excess. 

Ours is a commercial age, and there seems to be little interest in 
the “ humanities.” Dollars play a big part in our ordinary estimate 
of things, and we hear a good deal about “careers.” Professor 
Thompson recalls an amusing story from The Vicar of Wakefield. 
The vagabond scholar applied to the Principal of Louvain (not 
Leyden, by the way) University for a mastership in Greek, and this 
is what he got for his pains: “I have had a doctor’s cap and gown 
without Greek ; I have ten thousand florins a year without Greek ; 
I eat heartily without Greek ; and, in short, as I don’t know Greek, 
I don’t believe there is any good in it.”” We have all heard some 
such things these last few years. Did not a well-known captain of 
industry, a millionaire and a philanthropist, say not long since that 
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Greek was of no more use than Choctaw? The anti-Greek spirit is 
pretty widespread. France, for example, has neglected the humani- 
ties with rather bad results, and what happens in this respect in our 
own country is familiar enough. About the teaching of Greek there has 
been a long-standing controversy, and one result of the Great War 
~ has been to accentuate it. Under these circumstances, there is some 
reason for the appearance of a book such as this. By its advocacy of 
ancient Greek culture it may do something to modify the views of 
extremists, and it will certainly give heart to those lovers of Greek 
literature who are on the apparently losing side. 

Anything written by Professor Gilbert Murray on or about Greek 
‘has naturally a claim to attention, for, as he himself says, he has 
been in the habit of living among Greeks and Greek things. His 
essay on “ The Value of Greece to the Future of the World”? is 
exceedingly attractive. It is “‘ concerned almost entirely with the 
artistic interest of Greece”; dealing analytically with the out- 
standing qualities of the Greek mind, showing how these are reflected 
in its literary productions and artistic achievements, and pointing 
out the beauty of the language. The literature is characterised by 
“ directness, truthfulness, and simplicity’; and “the language is 
the natural expression of keen and noble minds.” It often puzzles 
us to think how a small nation with hardly any history behind it 
should, in a few centuries, have achieved so much and in so many 
ways. We may witness a modern instance in Japan. In the main, 
the only background is nature, and that nature often savage, without 
any of the entanglements and incrustations of a prior civilisation. 
This consideration may account for the Greek freshness, simplicity, 
and sincerity. The concluding passage of this essay is an eloquent 
tribute to ancient Greece. 

A delightful essay is that on “ Literature,” by the editor, R. W. 
Livingstone ; and for its popular appeal it must run the first pretty 
close. The handling of our modern literary realists by the author 
may be somewhat severe, in that they compare unfavourably with 
the tragic presentations of the Greek masters. More allowance might 
perhaps have been made for the distance of time and what that 
distance includes, between 400 B.c. and, say, 1920 A.D. 

Every student of philosophy will, of course, turn first to Professor 
J. Burnet’s fine essay on that subject. He shows how the first 
problems of Greek philosophic thought were not merely theoretical 
but also practical, and that these have in essence survived to our 
day, and that a true study of the subject does justice to both elements. 

The religious legacy is discussed by Dean Inge, who maintains 
that Christianity is indebted to the Greek thinkers for many things— 
“the Hellenistic combination of Platonic metaphysics and Stoic 
ethics, the ascetic element, mystery and sacramentalism, the In- 
carnation, eschatology,” and, finally, the recognition that “ the 
knowledge of Truth is not beyond our reach.” In these days when 
theories of political and social government are in the melting-pot, 
A. E. Zimmern’s essay on “‘ Political Thought ” is worth consulting. 
Professor Percy Gardner, writing on ‘“‘ The Lamps of Greek Art,” 
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makes use of Ruskin’s well-known work. He limits his discussion 
to sculpture, and discovers these features—eight lamps, viz. 
humanism, simplicity, balance and measure, naturalism, idealism, 
patience, joy, fellowship. Among the other essays, that on “‘Medicine”’ 
has been extremely interesting to one reader at least. 

The number and beauty of the illustrations make a valuable book 
still more valuable. JAMES Evans. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
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Allitteratio Latina: or, Alliteration in Latin Verse reduced to Rule. 
By Walter J. Evans, M.A., Principal of the Presbyterian College, 
Carmarthen, and sometime Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford.— 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1921. 


Since Principal Evans belongs to a Church which has always prized 
learning and to a nation famous for its love of poetry, it is not surpris- 
ing that he should write a book of this sort, and very natural that he 
should have been led to the position he holds by a characteristic 
phenomenon of Welsh verse. It is well known that in that language 
the bardic technique is founded upon certain regularly recurring 
alliterations, or, as Principal Evans conveniently calls them, rhymes ; 
as for instance, ~ 
‘“*Minau af | dros yr afon,” 


which the author illustrates in English by “‘ In fact he was acting.” 


Close inspection of practically the whole of classical and sub- 
classical Latin verse has led him to the conclusion that the Roman 
poets obeyed similar laws, which he sums up in the following 
statement (p. 43): “‘ Subject to certain indulgences, every ictic syllable 
must rhyme with some other ictic syllable in its own line.” 

By “‘ictic syllable” is meant what is generally called the arsis, 
Hebung, or rise of the foot. By rhyming is meant, that the long 
vowel (short vowels do not count) or one of the consonants preceding 
or following the vowel, must recur in another rise within the same line 
(the last term, by the way, never being defined by Principal Evans). 
This is the minimum for a normal line; the poet is at liberty to 
introduce as many more of these ‘‘ rhymes ” as he chooses, as in the 
verse 

“‘Tamque Peloriaden Lilybaeaque iamque Pachynum,”’ 


where a large group of letters is involved in the rime-system. On 
the other hand, “certain indulgences” are allowed, which Principal 
Evans lists and classifies ; and arrangements of varying complication 
are to be found. 

It is clear that this cannot be adequately criticised without a 
wealth of technical detail, interesting only to specialists. In 
particular, it would be desirable to investigate mathematically the 
likelihood of such alliterations being the result of mere accident, and 
perhaps to check the calculation by throwing words together into 
verses, regardless of sense and grammar, and: seeing whether the 
resulting nonsense would obey the rules. Personally, I think 
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Principal Evans has found something psychologically more interest- 
ing than a conscious and artificial rule of verse, namely, an uncon- 
scious tendency. The existence of such a phenomenon is abundantly 
illustrated. Cicero wrote most elaborately rhythmical prose, capable 
of being expressed in the complex terminology of Zielinski; but the 
inadequacy of his own attempts to explain his rhythms shows how 
largely they were unconscious. In verse, while many minor writers 
indulged in what Martial called stultus labor ineptiarum, it is hardly 
conceivable that such men as Vergil and Catullus obeyed consciously 
such a series of rules and exceptions as Principal Evans traces, and 
thus rendered their task as complex as that of any writer of isopsephic 
couplets or palindromes. Yet, when all allowance for mistakes in 
detail and for accident have been made, it will probably be found 
that these rules are fundamentally obeyed. The interesting question 
is, what obeyed them ? 

We have a good parallel in the grammar of the more complex 
inflected languages. Every student knows how delicate and how 
hard to grasp are the subtleties of the Greek grammar, even when 
the difficult forms of the accidence have been mastered. Yet these 
subtleties grew out of the attempts of unlettered men to express plain 
ideas, before ever they came under the notice of Ionian sophists or 
modern grammarians. If the unconscious or partly conscious mental 
activity of a people could produce such a marvel, it is in no way 
difficult to suppose that the semi-conscious activity of so able a body 
of men as the Latin poets—that complex of processes which we 
commonly name “ear” or “ taste’—evolved a series of word- 
harmonies which its authors never thought of reducing to rule, but 
which on investigation prove to be as regular as the laws of modern 
musical composition, themselves for the most part the result of 
what, to the ear of various musicians, has sounded melodious or 
concordant. H. J. Rose. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 





The Approach to the New Testament. By James Moffatt, D.D., 
D.Litt., Hon. M.A. (Oxon.). London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1921.—Pp. 240. 


THE new Hibbert Lectures are in the best sense modern. In them 
Dr Moffatt has faced the needs of those who, having lost faith in the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration and in the conception of the New 
Testament as containing a code of doctrine and arbitrary rules for 
conduct, are in danger of regarding the New Testament writings as 
of no value whatever. This attitude is more prevalent than is gener- 
ally recognised by scholars, and it is all to the good that a scholar 
so richly gifted and equipped as Dr Moffatt should undertake the 
task of bringing out “the positive value of the New Testament 
literature for the world of to-day.” In doing this he will influence 
a larger constituency than his previous work on the New Testament 


' has reached. This is saying a great deal. 
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It is not necessary to occupy space in following the method 
pursued in these stimulating lectures. Many results of criticism 
are taken for granted. Though not argued, these are again and again 
brilliantly illustrated. Examples may be found in chap. v., “‘ The 
Historical Method at Work.’’ Perhaps this will serve as setting forth 
the position taken, and also as an example of clarity of style. ‘“‘ The 
position now is, that the New Testament is not a code any more 
than a deposit or a germ; it presents not even materials for a code 
which can be applied to ecclesiastical and social life, but a spiritual 
impulse which creates a moral consciousness of unrivalled range. 
The spirit or creative power pours from the life of Jesus Christ and 
from those whom he inspired; it is a life, the method of life. It 
expresses itself in his words and deeds primarily, then in the thoughts 
and actions of his followers as communities. These expressions in 
the New Testament are always related to specific historical situations ; 
they are not abstract statements thrown into the air, but struck out 
from the clash of the Christian spirit with definite occasions. The 
first way to distinguish what is fundamental in any expression, and 
to appreciate the temporary elements, is to realise as exactly as 
possible the historical conditions under which the particular state- 
ment was made” (pp. 206-7). And this also: “ The criticism to 
which the New Testament has been exposed has made it impossible 
any longer to regard it as a collection of books dictated by God to 
form a code for men, or as a compendium of infallible truth, or as a 
mosaic of texts to be fitted into proofs of dogma. But it has also 
done away with the notion that the New Testament is the book of 
a timid little conventional society, which shrank from contact with 
the facts of life and sheltered itself behind ingenious deductions 
about God and the world” (p. 21). This last sentence brings us up 
against the most adventurous element in Dr Moffatt’s exposition of 
the meaning of the New Testament. Its purpose, as he conceives it, 
is to make for social revolution ; although here also it proceeds by 
means of ideals, and not by definite detailed legal enactments. 

All this is very modern. To commend the New Testament to 
reason by an appeal to history, and to connect it with the social 
purpose that characterises human effort to-day, are indeed necessary 
if interest in its contents is to be maintained. The trouble of Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick in the later decades of last century is the 
trouble of multitudes now. He rejected Christianity because its 
theological implications, as asserted then, did not commend themselves 
to his intellect, and he did not see the need of a theological basis for 
social purpose. He says: “I find that I grow more and more, on 
the one hand, to regard Christianity as indispensable and irreplace- 
able—looking at it from a sociological point of view; and, on the 
other hand, to find it more and more incomprehensible how anyone 
whom I feel to be really akin to myself in intellectual habits and 
culture can possibly find his religion in it.” In regard to the neces- 
sity of social purpose being rooted in theological dogma, in a paper 
read to the Synthetic Society he says: ‘‘ The difficulty that I find 
is in convincing myself that this untheological morality is really 
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abnormal, and does not rather represent the beginnings of a more 
advanced stage in the development of the moral consciousness. It 
seems to me a tenable view that the development of scientific sociology 
and of social sentiment in average man tends ultimately to disconnect 
morality from its present theological scaffolding, and exhibit it as 
simply the outcome of social feeling guided by a rational forecast 
of social consequences.”” But Bishop Gore relates that in a conversa- 
tion with him towards the close of his life, “‘ He was telling me at 
some length what were the reasons which in quite early days had led 
him to feel that the arguments for the orthodox belief about our Lord, 
about Jesus Christ, were inadequate ; and then, with a touch which 
was so characteristic of him, he said he had sometimes felt that he 
had not followed sufficiently the turn of modern criticism, and that 
he sometimes wondered whether the modern critical attitude was 
not one which was both broader and more hopeful, and one which 
might put a new aspect upon what for a time he had more or less 
abandoned thinking about.’ To such an attitude of thought and 
belief these lectures have much to say, and it is said confidently and 
effectively. 

From every view-point this book is important. Its supreme 
importance is its emphasis upon the too often forgotten fact that the 
need of to-day is to understand the teaching of the New Testament— 
to take it for what it is and not for what it is not. This is the im- 
mediate duty of Christians; it is urged also as the duty of leaders 
of social reform or revolt, who regard Christianity as the bulwark of 
clericalism and capitalism. To commend the New Testament to 
the reason and to reveal its aliveness to social purpose will not achieve 
all that religion demands. The soul lives by other things than in- 
tellect and social passion; there are realities for which it can give 
reasons beyond reason. Yet the task undertaken by Dr Moffatt was 
necessary. His new translation of the New Testament is made more 
valuable by means of this exposition of what the New Testament is 
and the true method of approaching and appropriating its contents. 

J. C. MANTRIPP. 

CHELMSFORD. —<—< “Koo Se 


The Origin of Paul’s Religion. By J. Gresham Machen, D.D. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1921. 


Tuts is really a learned plea for a verdict of non licet upon a number 
of current hypotheses about Paulinism. Also, it is occupied with the 
problem not of Paul’s religion but of his theology. It is true that 
his religion and his theology are not to be separated. Professor 
Machen insists that “religion in Paul does not exist apart from 
theology, and theology does not exist apart from religion ” (p. 168). 
Granted. But this does not affect the argument that in Paul, as in 
any great religious genius, say as in the case of Augustine or Luther, 
the religious experience is often larger than the theological expression 
of it, whether that expression is apologetic or speculative. Augustine 
was not a Neoplatonist in later life, but he owed some strains in his 
dogmatic system to Neoplatonism ; his rich religious experience was 
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crossed by Neoplatonic ideas. So, it may be argued, while Paul was 
consciously indebted for his central experience as a Christian to Jesus 
Christ, he may well have been influenced by Jewish or Hellenic 
conceptions as he worked out his theology. To deny or ignore such 
a probability is to leave the origin and development of the Apostle 
in the air. 

This, however, is a minor issue. The strength of Dr Machen’s 
volume lies in its critical and penetrating examination of some 
theories about the genesis of Paulinism. It is a conservative pro- 
nouncement of some importance. He begins by recognising frankly 
the divergence from Paul’s theology which characterises the second 
century, when the leading thinkers in the old Catholic Church showed 
an extraordinary inability or indisposition to grasp the vital ideas of 
the very apostle whom they hailed as “‘ the Apostle.” The reasons for 
this he does not profess to explain. What underlies them is the 
tendency which Mr Campbell N. Moody has analysed in his remark- 
able book upon The Mind of the Early Converts, where a similar 
phenomenon is shown to occur among Chinese converts at the present 
day, 7.e. the combination of a real religious and moral experience of 
Christianity with an indisposition to assimilate the evangelical Paul- 
inism of their Western instructors. Dr Machen does not refer to 
this contribution, however. He proceeds to admit quite frankly 
that the Gentile mission of Paul had no precedent in the teaching of 
Jesus (pp. 18 f.), since, even apart from the doubtful statement in Matt. 
Xxvilil. 19-20, Jesus did not teach that converts were to be made 
without circumcision. The words of Mark vii. 15 may have been 
‘revolutionary in their ultimate implications. But there is no 
evidence that they resulted in revolutionary practice on the part of 
Jesus’; and the disciples after the resurrection did not understand them 
in any such sense. It was Paul who first worked out the principle of 
religious freedom, thanks to his insight into the spirit of the Lord. 

The early life of the Apostle is then analysed in order to prove 
that Paul’s environment could not suggest any such insight. Dr 
Machen has a comparatively easy task in disposing of the objection 
to Paul’s early contact with the Christians at Jerusalem—the elimina- 
tion of which has been regarded by some critics as necessary if the 
origin of Paul’s Christology is to be explained. On the other hand, 
Dr Machen thinks “ there is no clear evidence for supposing that Paul 
saw Jesus before the passion ” (p. 57), though he heard about him. 
What he received at his conversion was “ a new interpretation of the 
facts and a new attitude toward them.” But how? Dr Machen 
does not say. He insists on the sudden and complete transformation 
of Paul by a supernatural vision, and depreciates any idea of psycho- 
logical development. ‘“‘ The will of Christ is resistless ; all opposition 
is in vain ”’ (p. 62)—such, we are told, is the meaning of It is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks. Now, to represent Paul’s conversion 
as the climax of a slow, long, logical process, is psychologically 
inadequate ; but surely there is a mean between that and this magical 
transformation unmediated by any reflection. For, with all respect 
to Dr Machen, “ magical ” is the word for it, on his hypothesis. 
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In the third chapter he adopts with needless hesitation the equival- 
ence of Gal. ii. 1-10 and Acts xv. 1-29, minimises James’s responsi- 
bility for his emissaries, and unconvincingly explains the omission 
of Paul’s quarrel with Peter and Barnabas from Acts (p. 106), on the 
ground that Luke was not concerned with such unimportant, personal 
details! The fourth chapter argues that not only Peter but the rest 
of the twelve were in substantial agreement with Paul—which is 
incompatible with the claims made by the Judaism in their propa- 

da. Opposition to Baur has carried the Princeton scholar too far. 
The rest of the chapter upon the vital dependence of Paul on Jesus 
is well worked out, but it contains little or nothing that breaks new 
ground. 

We get much more sound reasoning in the following chapters, in 
which, with acute insight, Dr Machen criticises (a) the theory of 
Wrede and Briickner that Paulinism was indebted to apocalyptic 
Judaism, with an infusion of ideas about Wisdom (Windisch), and (bd) 
the various forms of the alternative hypothesis which deliver Paulinism 
from contemporary paganism or the mystery-religions. A final 
chapter deals with the cognate view, popularised by Bousset, that 
Paul owed the conception of “‘ Lord” to the. Christian communities 
of Antioch, Tarsus, and perhaps Damascus, where the term was already 
familiar as a divine title. These last three chapters are the best in the 
book, although Professor H. A. A. Kennedy has already covered the 
ground for British readers. Dr Machen knows the ins and outs of 
the controversy, and, without posing as an authority upon the 
mystery-religions, he contrives to put his negative conclusions with 
force. The argument is that without a historical Jesus the origin 
of Paulinism is incomprehensible, and that this Jesus must have been 
what Paul believed Him to be, ‘“‘ the eternal Son of God, come to 
earth for the redemption of man, now seated once more on the throne 
of His glory, and working in the hearts of His disciples through His 
Spirit, as only God can work ” (p. 312). But it is the positive genesis 
of this belief in Paul’s mind that Dr Machen fails to bring out. He 
objects to his fellow-countryman, Professor Bacon, for minimising 
the “‘ redemptive” element in Jesus. ‘‘ This latest investigator of 
the problem of ‘ Jesus and Paul’ has betrayed a salutary consciousness 
of the fact that the Pauline conception of Jesus’ redemptive work is 
inexplicable unless it finds some justification in the mind of Jesus 
Himself. Only, the justification which Bacon himself has found— 
particularly his account of the way in which the idea of expiation 
is supposed to have arisen in Jesus’ mind—is entirely inadequate ” 
(p.197). Perhaps it is. Yet it will not do to disparage Professor 
Bacon. He at any rate has come to feel the need of a religious 
unity in the New Testament, and tried to account for the sequence 
between Jesus and Paul. Dr Machen, in his eagerness to demolish 
the “‘literal” interpretation, has not put anything satisfactory in 
its place. What he has given us is a trenchant, comprehensive 
review of theories which, in his view, fail to do justice to Paulinism. 
It is well to have the weak points of these theories exposed, even 
although in some cases it is slaying the slain. Dr Machen also writes 
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with vigour, and out of a full acquaintance with his subject. Still, 
his book is a barrister’s speech in many sections rather than a judicial 
pronouncement. There are times when we are wearied of the name 
of ‘‘ psychology ” in modern theology, but we do miss some psycho- 
logical account here of what may be called the “ faith-mysticism ” of 
Paul. 

Is it ‘‘ the only natural interpretation ” (p. 23) of Rom. ix. 5, that 
Paul applies the term “‘ God ” to Jesus? Is it accurate to say that 
‘““even dependence of both (Philo and Paul) upon the same type of 
thought is highly problematical” (p. 251)? On p. 15 Dr Machen 
for once indulges in a speculative view of the New Testament text. 
In speaking of the parable of the wicked vinedressers, he thinks it 
hardly possible that the words of Matthew xxi. 41 “‘ refer exclusively 
to the rejection of Jesus by the rulers” ; they must also, in all likeli- 
hood, ‘“‘ apply to a rejection by the people as a whole. But the full 
implications of so mysterious an utterance may well have been lost 
sight of in the early Jerusalem church.” This seems unnecessary and 
unlikely. The whole point of the parable in its original form is to 
censure and warn the unworthy leaders of Israel. While it is the 
vineyard which is blamed in the Isaianic parable, here it is the vine- 
dressers. And they are warned in the very words of a Maccabean 
psalm, which triumphs over the misjudgment of the Jewish auth- 
orities, who thought the Maccabean movement useless for Israel. 
The “others ” to whom Jesus declares the vineyard is to be transferred 
are His own apostles. JaMEs MorFatt. 





GuasGow. 


Der dreieinige Gott in religionshistorischer Beleuchtung. 1. By Dr 
Ditlef Nielsen.—Pp. xv + 472.—Copenhagen : Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, 1922. 


Dr NIELSEN’s study of the idea of the Triune God in the light of the 
history of religion belongs to those “ religious-historical ” investiga- 
tions by Gunkel, Jeremias, Bousset, Reitzenstein, and others, which 
have gradually been building up new conceptions of the interrelations 
between early Christianity and old Semitic religion. The author is 
one of the very few experts on the ancient Arabian or South Semitic 
inscriptions, and the use he has made of them is not the least valuable 
feature of his book. Obliged to handle critically some of the methods 
and theories of Robertson Smith and other scholars, he contributes 
ably to many of the more general problems of religion. By the 
avoidance of technicalities, and with the help of seventy illustrations 
of archeological and other interest, he is able to appeal to readers 
other than experts. By reason of its subject and the way he has 
handled it, his book deserves a fuller and more careful attention than 
can be given it in these pages, and it must suffice to indicate briefly 
the main argument, to add a few general criticisms, and to comment 
upon its suggestiveness for modern Trinitarian problems. 

Dr Nielsen argues that the content of early Christianity is derived 
from Semitic (or, more accurately, Oriental) belief and practice. The 
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Trinity is the lineal descendant of an ancient and persisting family 
triad consisting of Father, Son, and Mother. Among the Arabian 
or Southern Semites society is collective; there are no rulers, but 
elders, and God is thought of as near at hand, as an elder or sheikh, 
or, more particularly, as a father. Among the Babylonians, Hebrews, 
and other North Semites, God is more remote. Here the second 
deity, who with the third is more of a nature deity in the South, 
occupies a prominent place as Sun-god. The family relationship of 
gods and men is replaced by one of servility, and the king, the divine 
representative, is an intermediary. The king as Son of God is more 
divine than the elder of South Semitic society, and the God (i.e. the 
second member of the triad) assumes more human traits (p. 297). We 
now have a rich development of myth and of Messianic ideas, and the 
appearance of typical titles, notably King, Baal (Adon, Mar, etc.), and 
Kyrios, the last being the title ultimately given to Jesus. As for the 
goddess, she never attained high rank among the Semites (in contrast 
to other peoples), whether as mother or virgin; but after the Hellen- 
istic age, when the deities were more spiritualised, she became the 
“Holy Spirit,” which, as we know, was sometimes regarded as female. 

The main argument is based upon a wide survey, and involves 
many interesting and important side issues. We are shown the 
numerous vicissitudes of the Son-God, the curious changes of sex: 
the moon is male among the South Semites, as also was Athtar 
or Ishtar—Astarte. The Father-God is an Arabian conception. It 
was brought north by the Israelites, who contended persistingly 
against North Semitic ideas of a mother-goddess, the Son-God 
mythology, and the sacrifice of the young Son by the divine Father. 
Hence Judaism contained a twofold strain—North Semitic and 
Arabian or nomad; and Jesus was in the line of Israelite prophets 
when he exalted the idea of the Father-God. The gulf between the 
Synoptic and the Johannine and Pauline writings corresponds to the 
cleavage between the South Semitic idea and the North Semitic 
(outside Judaism); and the last function of the old Semitic religion 
was to create Johannine and Pauline theology. The source of the 
Jesus-cult is North Semitic (outside Judaism), and Jesus comes before 
us as the last and supremest prophet of a people whose religious 
history in Palestine belongs to the close of the history of Semitic 
religion. It was just because Israel arose so late in Semitic history, and 
came late from the desert, that it preserved so much of the old Semitic 
genius, the best examples of which are to be found among the Arabs. 

This summary may be enough to show that Dr Nielsen has gone 
seriously to work. His chief weakness is the common modern 
tendency to simplify unduly, and to turn characteristic vicissitudes 
or conditions into unique absolute processes. Opposed to the 
exaggerated use of the ‘“‘ Babylonian key,” he has reverted to the 
“ Arab” solution of Robertson Smith and Wellhausen, and uses the 
Arabs and Arabia as typical of primitive Semitism. But it is mis- 
leading to speak of the survival of the ancient Arabs as though the 
modern Arab is older than the Jews (pp. 172 seqq.); and physical and 
cultural differences should be drawn between the Arab bedouins and 
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the particular South Arabian states (Minean and Sabean) which 
flourished and died before the days of Mohammed. Again, although 
attitudes of freedom and confidence in religion will give place to feel- 
ings of awe, servility, and so forth, it is an unsafe generalisation to 
speak, with Robertson Smith, of primitive religion as happy (p. 48).' 
He tilts at Robertson Smith’s totemism (p. 188 seq.), but the real point 
is, whether a theriomorphic or pre-anthropomorphic stage is universal 
—we may compare the “ Teddy-bear ”’ stage of the child. Nielsen 
thinks the Semitic gods were nature powers before they became 
human-like (pp. 366 seq., 878; cf. pp. 125, 199). Yet whether it be 
a totem or a lifeless object that is venerated, the individual treats it 
as personal, and Nielsen appears to fuse our ideas of the animal or 
natural object with the attitude of people who admittedly had only 
rudimentary ideas of human personality.” 

It is true that we find relatively more socialism and collectivism 
among simpler societies, but there is no absolute evolution from these 
to individualism and to ideas of private property. Gunkel’s “law ” 
(p. 864) exaggerates the data. Even herds will have leaders, and men 
of some individuality will be found among very rudimentary folk. 
It is an exaggeration to say that once there was no essential difference 
between gods and men (p. 82). The whole world of Tabus cries out 
against this: besides, we cannot derive heterogeneity from pure 
homogeneity. It is the great merit of Nielsen’s book—the promised 
second volume of which will be awaited with keen interest—that he 


1 Although various Semitic and Egyptian triads are known, the Jewish 
evidence (e.g. Gen. xviii. 1-16) is precarious (despite p. 369). The triad of the 
Jews of Elephantine (p. 113) probably associates Yahweh with two female 
deities, corresponding to the two consorts of the Egyptian Khnum (also of 
Elephantine), whom a Greek inscription identifies with Hera and Hestia. To 
assume a single Semitic triad worshipped under many forms, like the Christian 
Trinity in Europe (p. 133), is to forget that a specific teaching lies behind the 
latter, and that only a theory requires (and in this case unnecessarily) that a 
specific dogma existed among the primitive Semites. This is Pan-Babylonismus, 
which Nielsen himself rejects. Similarly we cannot assume (as on p. 250) a 
common Semitic god who bore the name King as a nomen proprium. This 
applies with greater force to the theory of a primitive God (HI, Ilu) ; see above. 

* In like manner we, it is true, do distinguish ideas of physical and spiritual 
relations between gods and men (p. 63 seg.); but the “‘ physical” could be in some 
measure ethical, and it is strange that Nielsen should consider that sexual 
abstinence implies the ethics of a higher religion (p. 343 seg.), whereas sexual 
tabus are familiar among the “lower” peoples, and sometimes are ethical, or 
at least have the germs of ethical development. His discussion of religious 
prostitution requires attention to Hartland’s searching analysis; and when he 
seems to regard this and human sacrifice as arising from myths of the loves of 
Ishtar and of the sacrifice of the Divine Son by the Divine Father respectively 
(p. 367), he does not consider what social conditions the former implies, and how, 
in the case of the latter, the idea could ever have arisen. It has been the funda- 
mental error of the ‘‘ mythologists,’’ astral and other, that they do not consider 
why people should have thought of the gods, or the heavenly bodies, as they did. 
Finally, although ‘‘ matriarchy ” is no longer regarded as absolutely primary 
(p. 363 seq.), there are times and places when it is relatively prominent; it then 
leaves its traces, long after it has disappeared: it is we who are tempted to 
assume that a particular transitional feature is the first stage of an absolute 
process, and less faulty conceptions of the evolution of thought are as necessary 
in our research as in our theories of social progress. 
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provokes deeper inquiry in all the cases where we feel obliged to 
dissent. He seems to regard the divine king as necessarily on an 
equality with the god. Yet there was a typical insistence upon the 
essential difference between the god and his human counterpart, and 
the relationship between them will remind us, mutatis mutandis, of 
that between God and Christ, in so far as the two were in some sense 
both distinct and one and the same. Next, Nielsen urges that the 
king represented, not God Himself, but the second male deity, that is, 
a particular Sun-God (pp. 89, 804): the Supreme God Himself could 
not, for example, be born on earth (p. 883). But are these distinctions 
drawn by us, or by the Semites? Did they distinguish the God- 
Father, the Son-God and his divine human counterpart ? The facts 
_ of the divine kingship do imply an at least rudimentary “ theology,” 
and Nielsen raises a vital problem. What seems to be true is that 
men from time to time are conscious of a Power that transcends 
current, familiar, and orthodox conceptions of the gods or of God. 
They go behind the theology of the day, and in a spirit of new and 
near relationship ‘cry, Abba, Father. Current thought then becomes 
clarified, developed, reshaped. This consciousness of God, which so 
powerfully affects the thought, is it, however, that of a God long ignored 
or neglected and distinct from the God who was recognised and, it may 
be, known through a divine human representative? The old divine 
kingship with its descendants in Messianism and Christology raises 
problems of modern significance. We need, in the first place, a better 
analysis of monotheism. That there are different kinds of monotheism 
Nielsen rightly sees (p. 878) : it is at all events obvious that the purely 
emotional “theism” of Moplah and other fanatics must be kept 
distinct from the ethical, theological, monarchical, and metaphysical 
aspects. Furthermore, it does not follow that, because one word 
(El, Ilu) is used of deities in general, there was a primitive recog- 
nition of a One God, of whom all these are manifestations. There 
is no evidence for a primary, explicit idea of a Supreme God ; although 
only a repeated consciousness of that Power which we call God seems 
to account for the stages in the history of religious development. 
Next, we have to consider the place held by the Supreme God when the 
divine king represented, say, the Sun-God. It is the system and its 
vicissitudes which here demand attention. No doubt the divine 
representative served to shape men’s ideas of the God in question, 
but he could also hamper further advance. This twofold function 
of the human representative or incarnation is of the first importance 
in the history of religion. A clear-cut personality, like a clear-cut 
doctrine, can in fact be the “‘ pedagogue’ to lead men to God ; but 
from time to time men cannot pass outside the circle of these con- 
ceptions, and ‘“‘ God ”’ as the ultimate reality is to them essentially 
their particular conception of God. New and wider conceptions of 
God then become necessary. Hence, from the historical-religious 
point of view, there is a profound difference between the modern call, 
“Back to Christ,” and a return to ‘“ God,” which, on all analogy, 
atk lead to a dynamic reinterpretation of the personality and work 
of Christ. 
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Nielsen recognises that the Semitic problem is significant for 
modern Christology. We are reminded how Robertson Smith 
realised that his new treatment of Semitic religion was bound to be 
pregnant for Christian theology. Nielsen’s book, popularly written, 
is bound to exercise influence upon its readers, and only lack of space 
has prevented me from dwelling upon its many good points. There 
are, as it strikes me, some serious weaknesses; but it is a book to 
reckon with, and it is a further illustration of the new and growing 
interconnection between purely Semitic studies and the reconstruction 
of religion. The Semitic evidence for the divine kingship may seem 
to be the concern of Semitic scholars alone, but the problem in the 
Semitic field cannot long be kept apart from the greater problem of 
theodicy. STANLEY A. Cook. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


St Francis of Assisi. By Father Cuthbert, 0.S.F.C. 
Third Edition.—London: Longmans & Co., 1921. 


THE appearance of this third edition is important, not only as testi- 
fying to the enduring interest of the saint’s life, but also in its relation 
to modern methods of history. Father Cuthbert is the best exponent 
of the Franciscan ideal among English-speaking peoples; and he 
rightly claims that there is need of a Roman Catholic biography of 
the saint side by side with Sabatier’s. In one sense he has entered 
into all Sabatier’s labours (for there is no established fact of real im- 
portance in this book which was not already in the other) ; in another 
sense he has very usefully complemented Sabatier by giving us a 
picture of his own from a different angle. History is the richer for 
his book so long as we do not forget this angle, and so long as we test 
all important differences between Father Cuthbert and his pre- 
decessors or contemporaries in the light of original documents. The 
present review aims at applying this test at three important points, 
where the book has remained practically unchanged through its 
three editions. 

A whole chapter (VI.) deals with “ Francis at the Fourth Lateran 
Council.”” Four years before Father Cuthbert’s first edition, Luchaire 
had published his monograph on that Council, on p. 50 of which he 
wrote: “Il n’y a pas, dans les sources les plus anciennes de la vie de 
Saint-Frangois, un seul mot qui permette d’attester la présence du 
saint au concile de Latran.”’ Yet Father Cuthbert, while quoting other 
passages from Luchaire’s studies on Innocent III., wrote (p. 172): 
““ Innocent III. had convoked a General Council to assemble at the 
Lateran on St Martin’s day, and Francis, as the founder of a new 
order, was bidden to be present.” This dogmatic statement is so 
slightly modified in the present edition that, in connection with other 
equally dogmatic statements in the context! and in the title, it still 
leaves the reader under the definite impression that the author has 
actual documentary evidence for this event which he thinks important 
enough to fill a whole chapter. He relies upon just two texts: 


1 E.g. p. 209: “Francis had been called to Rome either by the Pope himself 
or by the Cardinal Protector.” 
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“ Fortunately we have the evidence of the Dominican author of the 
Vita Fratrum (vide infra, p. 181) and of Angelo Clareno (infra, p. 
177).” So little is he concerned to alter this, that even the false 
Latin (Vita) and the old page references are allowed still to stand in the 
third edition, though quite false in that connection; so also with the 
false reference to Angelo Clareno, which should be not p. 557 but 559.1 

The few readers who are near enough to first-rate libraries to 
verify these two references will find their value to be as follows. The 
Vite Fratrum was written, at earliest, more than forty years after 
the Council. The anecdote which Father Cuthbert quoted from it 
forms part of what is the most incredibly miraculous legend, perhaps, 
in the whole of this book, which is confessed by its Dominican editor 
to be “ forsitan nimis credulus.”” Thirdly, even if we take the anec- 
dote at its face value, there is nothing in it to prove Francis’ presence 
at the Council; it simply asserts that the two saints met in Rome, 
on an unspecified occasion which will suit the following year just as 
well as the council year, and in words which render it unlikely for the 
author to have omitted all mention of the Council if, in fact, it was 
sitting at the time of the event which he relates. The second docu- 
ment, after we have corrected Father Cuthbert’s reference by reading 
two pages farther than he directs us, is even more inconclusive. It 
simply tells us, on the word of Angelo Clareno, who wrote a whole 
century after the event, how “ Pope Innocent announced to all men 
in the General Council that it was by his authority and obedience that 
St Francis had taken up the evangelical life and Rule and had pro- 
mised at Christ’s inspiration to keep it, as the holy brother Leo writes 
and brother John (sic) of Celano.”’ These references, as Father Ehrle 
points out, are to Tres Socit, c. 12, and I. Celano,c.13. Apart from the 
blunder in Celano’s Christian name, which may be a mere slip of Angelo’s 
pen, it is evident that these two passages refer not to the year 1215 
but to 1209 or 1210; nobody but Clareno has ever referred them to 
the year of the Lateran Council. Moreover, here again, even if we 
take Clareno’s words at their face value, they are far from bearing 
out Father Cuthbert’s contention. Innocent at that Council dis- 
cussed Abbot Joachim’s doctrines ; yet we know that Joachim was 
not present ; how can we possibly infer the actual presence of Francis 
from Innocent’s ratification of his Rule? Yet on these flimsy founda- 
tions Father Cuthbert builds up five octavo pages describing Francis’ 
feelings as he listened to Innocent’s discourse at the Council. 

Another still more important point is that of the Franciscan Nuns 
and the Rule of Poverty. This, like the poverty of the Friars them- 
selves, is one of the weightiest questions in medieval social history ; 
Father Cuthbert tells us he has paid renewed attention to it in this 
third edition ; yet here, as in the first, it is no exaggeration to say 
that he ignores half the actual evidence. He still leaves the reader 


1 Nearly all the slips in Latin accidence, titles of books, etc., which we had 
noted in the first edition have been printed again without change in this third ; 
e.g. magnus frigus, De Episcopus Bonon., sub speci Seraph, first edition, pp. 67, 
302, 343 ; of. others, some scarcely less glaring, on pp. 11, 75, 165, 171, 172, 232, 
241, 279, 310, 319, 326, 335, 396, 397, 399, 416, 430, 434, 440. 
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(as in his other writings) under the impression that St Clare won a 
substantial victory, and that she made the Rule of Poverty a real 
thing. He makes no attempt to discuss the contrary evidence adduced 
not only by the Protestant Wauer, but also by Father Oliger, a 
Franciscan as orthodox as Father Cuthbert himself, and one who has 
taken the trouble to study all the contemporary documents. Oliger 
writes, on the same page on which he challenges another of Father 
Cuthbert’s pronouncements on this subject : “‘ The examples which we 
have quoted show clearly the double course upon which the Clarisses 
entered in the matter of possessions. But, while there are a few 
examples of absolute poverty, far more frequent are the cases where 
possessions are confirmed, or even given to them, by the Pope; so 
that, as Wauer judges, in the fourth decennium of the thirteenth cen- 
tury there were few convents of Clarisses professing perfect poverty.”’! 

The last point is that of St Francis’ stigmata. In Father Cuth- 
bert’s first edition, he described these in the text according to Celano’s 
words, written two years after the saint’s death: “In his hands and 
feet were the scars of wounds, and in the scars were the impressions of 
nails, so formed that they might be taken for the nails of the Cross ; 
the round heads black in appearance, protruding in the palms of the 
hands and on the insteps of the feet ; whilst on the back of the hands 
and on the soles of the feet were the bended points of the nails.” In 
the footnote he added: “‘ For description of the stigmata see also the 
letter of Brother Elias,” etc. Here it is clearly implied that Celano 
is our main authority, and that Elias’s evidence, thus casually alluded 
to, is only secondary. But the reverse is the case; Elias’s testimony 
has an importarice almost unique in the whole history of medieval 
miracles; it is a circular, written within a few hours of the saint’s 
death to the ministers of the Order, and describing the phenomena 
observed on his corpse. Those phenomena are all consistent with 
perfectly natural causes; his hands and feet had “‘ quasi puncturas 
clavorum, ex utraque parte confixas, reservantes cicatrices et clavorum 
nigredinem ostendentes.”’ Although this first-hand and immediate 
description is not explicitly inconsistent with the later second-hand 
version, it cannot be said to corroborate the purely miraculous element 
in that later story. A sore on the inside of the hand, with a corre- 
sponding sore on the other side, each scarred over and showing a black 
core, would fully satisfy the vague description of Elias’s letter ; indeed, 
it would seem rather more strictly consistent with that description 
than Celano’s later version is. When Father Cuthbert, in his present 
justificatory preface, translates Elias’s ‘‘as it were punctures of 
nails” by ‘‘ wounds made as it were with nails,” he unconsciously 
distorts the words in his own sense; the quasi really qualifies the 
puncturas as well as the nails ; a purely superficial scarred sore might 
thus be described, so long as it had a corresponding superficial sore 
on the other side of the hand or foot. He stretches the sense equally 
in rendering this “ blackness of nails” by “‘ the black appearance of 
nails’; and, meanwhile, he leaves his text unchanged. It is not 


1 Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, tom. v. (1912), p. 416; ef. pp. 428, 
438, 442, 443. 
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really fair to the reader to take the words of Celano—who, after all, 
was a fairly typical medieval hagiographer—as the basic evidence, 
and to vouchsafe only the merest footnote allusion to that almost 
unique official testimony of Elias which has fortunately come down to 
us. It is as if a writer on the French Revolutionary wars should tell 
us the story of the sinking of the Vengeur in the words of some pane- 
gyrist, and only refer us in a footnote to the contemporary story of 
an eye-witness which, without absolutely excluding the marvellous 
details of later legend, does at least fail to corroborate them. Thiers, 
as we know, did write French history in this fashion; and therefore 
Thiers, in this later generation, is neglected even by Frenchmen. 
Father Cuthbert deals in an equally cavalier fashion with other serious 
difficulties in the earliest versions of this legend ; he ignores Merkt’s 
exhaustive monograph as completely as he ignores Wauer and Oliger 
‘ on the question of the Clarisses. This, in the long run, is an impossible 
attitude. The modern public, with its growing interest in history, is 
more and more urgent in its demand for historical history ; looking 
back at the progress of the last hundred years, it hopes for a time 
when even religious parties shall have come to the same sort of agree- 
ment upon matters of fact as has already been reached between 
French and English writers as to the main features of the Napoleonic 
legend. This public, while asking of every writer, “‘Does he make 
mistakes ? ” lays still more emphasis on that farther question: ‘‘ Can 
we depend upon him to correct the mistakes which are natural to us 
all?’ From that point of view, the real point of view of the future, 
Father Cuthbert has missed a great opportunity in this third edition : 
on three very important points he tries to maintain a position which 
it is difficult to believe that the most conservative writer will defend 
in the next generation. G. G. CouLTon. 


CAMBRIDGE. 





Ibsen and his Creation: A Psycho-Critical Study. By Yanko 
Lavrin.—London: Collins, 1921. 


IN a previous issue of this Journal we reviewed an able psycho-critical 
study of Dostoevsky by Mr Lavrin, and we have now before us a 
similar study of the Norwegian dramatist Ibsen. The author’s aim 
in the present work is to create, or rather to reconstruct, from the 
plays, Ibsen’s mental struggles and development ; and our interest 
in this reconstruction is increased by the knowledge that Ibsen himself 
came to the conclusion that the only hope for the future lay in the 
development of individual character. To thus reconstruct the mental 
development of an author would appear no easy task, and we must 
admit, considering that Mr Lavrin is one of the pioneers of this 
special kind of criticism, that his success is no mean achievement. 

Mr Lavrin, then, does not deal with the early Ibsen, and such plays 
as The Warriors in Helgeland and Love’s Comedy have no place in his 
book, as they do not enter into the psychological phase that is here 
being outlined. Our author commences his critique of the man who 
was “like a mystery sealed with seven seals”. by an admirable 
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chapter on “ Ibsen’s Dramas and the Drama of Ibsen.” Starting 
with some general remarks on the relation of the artist to the ideas 
of his era, he proceeds to show how this was especially the case with 
Ibsen, who more than any other writer has so filled his plays with 
ideas ; but with Ibsen ideas were only the raw material of art, for he 
was as much artist as philosopher, and as Mr Lavrin says, in an 
admirable piece of criticism, “his plays often seem deliberate and 
intentional ; his characters also appear, on the whole, to be put into 
the general scheme with the precision of a mathematician. But 
while his rather scientific intellect provides the skeleton, his artistic 
intuition builds up the body of the work. As soon as the whole 
intentional scheme is complete, there begins a subtle working of the 
artist and psychologist. The skeleton may be shaped according to 
the dictates of one or another ‘ Idea,’ yet this rarely involves the 
subjugation of Ibsen’s subsequent intuition to any preconceived 
purpose and tendency: it only gives to it the direction, and, this once 
fixed, the ‘intuitive’ process strives to develop towards its own 
independent conclusions.” 

A little later, however, his criticism seems not so original, as when 
he says that, “‘ if we examine Ibsen’s so-called ideals and constructive 
ideas separately from his art, we see that as ‘ prophet’ and builder 
he has not much to say.” This is of course true to a certain extent, 
but it must be remembered that he never claimed in any sense to be 
a teacher of morals, but rather an investigator, and, as such, necessarily 
destructive. 

Ibsen’s hatred of art for art’s sake is also clearly stated, together 
with some cogent criticism of “‘ Ibsen as Artist,”’ and this is followed 
by an equally penetrating criticism of his play Brand, which is 
generally acknowledged as the play which placed Norwegian literature 
on a level with the greatest European literature. Brand is a moralist 
of tremendous will, which endeavours to assert itself morally and so 
subdue the world; but he fails because he has nothing to offer but 
Will—although he was near achieving greatness when the avalanche 
buried him. This is one stage of Ibsen’s mental evolution. He then 
turned, in Peer Gynt, and stated the other side of the problem ; for 
Peer Gynt “ subdues his will to life, and so commits an outrage upon 
himself.” Brand had sacrificed happiness to his will: Gynt sacrificed 
everything to happiness. Both failed ; there is always the dilemma ; 
and, as Mr Lavrin remarks, it is also our dilemma, and one which Ibsen 
did not overcome. 

We have kept pretty closely to the book under review, in order 
that the reader might get some insight into Mr Lavrin’s method (which 
he applies to several other important plays) ; but we should add that 
Ibsen’s notes explain, to a great extent, the relationship between his 
mental struggles and his plays. Nevertheless, Mr Lavrin’s task was 
well worth attempting, and the result is a helpful and sound piece of 
critical work, which should appeal to all who are interested in the 
psychology of the artist. 

We notice that Mr Lavrin promises two more critical works, which 
we shall await with interest. WILLIAM JOHNSON. 

NOTTINGHAM. 








